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PREFACE 


the Native of England; for surely it is not necessary to be an 
Englishman to understand that a people living under its vine 
and fig tree, and secured in the fruit of its labour against all 
comers, is happier than while exposed to daily and nightly raids 
of armed men. Englishmen can admire the daring and romantic 
prowess of Sivaji, and are not blind to the astute diplomacy 
of Nana Fadnavis, and it is not needful to be an Englishman 
to laud “ the placid courage ” of Aungier, or “ the might” of 
Wellington. The History of this country, and its lessons, are 
the property of all, and open to all. Its very reverses, both 
English and Indian, are but the stepping-stones to something 
higher—the Divine rough-hewing which has shaped our ends, 
and India’s, in the upward path of progress. Child’s audacity, 
for example, brought ns face to face with Aurangzeb. The 
Pirates burning ships prepared the way for Free Navigation. 
And Wargaum! That was a great disgrace; but without it 
where would have been Hornby’s patriotic outburst, and Fad- 
n avis’s deed of chivalry ? Our Commercial convulsion (1865-6) 
was a blessing in disguise, the prelude of a Bombay covered with 
docks, mills, and palatial public buildings, the admiration of all. 

Assaye was thus as truly a victory for the inhabitants of these 
realms as for any Englishman. “It led to the Sovereignty 
of England ! And how can we be expected to take an interest 
in the fate of a nation that has swallowed up our own ? ” 0, 

my brother, let not this disturb thee ! 

From the beginning of its history all the Makers of Bombay 
were proud of it, and looked forward, no doubt, with high hopes. 
to its future destiny. Aungier and Child were proud of it, but 
we were not over-kind to them. If we did not stone the 
prophets, we did not build their sepulchres. Hornby, also, was 
proud of it. His name is still borne by a row of houses, and 
is inscribed in a small tablet on the walls of Parel: Stat 
nominis umbra. What wonder .if, during languor, satiety, 
heat, blasts from Leadenhall Street and counter-blasts from 
Calcutta, with tlieir motives misconstrued, and their actions 
impugned—what wonder if words of anguish sometimes escaped 
their lips during their long and weary exile—the cry of 
distressed nature! Mackintosh compared Bombay to a city of 
the dead. Wellington wished to God he bad never had any- 
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the tropics, hut he can by means of ice assuage its baneful 
effects, and by change of residence from one place to another 
can so temper the conditions of climate as to make life here, not 
merely endurable, but as good in many cases as if he had been 
in England. To the native there is now all the difference in the 
world, for be lie rich or poor the bondman is now the freeman, 
he to all intents and purposes being formerly the goods and 
chattels of his master, by whatever name that master might be 
called. This much has the native, but he has more. He has 
been put in the path of progress, for the operation of law and 
good government which have spread themselves over the 
country, has been not merely to punish the criminal, but to 
prevent liis manufacture. And thus we see in India the 
deterring effect made manifest by a great reduction in the 
number of outrages on life and property, compared with former 
times either under their own administrations or under ours. 

Indeed, the dangers are all the other way, for it depends on the 
intelligence ol ransomed peoples whether such great institutions 
as trial by jury, liberty of the press, municipal institutions, 
freedom of worship, and right of association become a blessing 
or a curse. They are either good or bad as the people who 
possess them are intelligent or otherwise. And here we may 
remark that it is a common mistake to suppose that Bombay, 
having a crowd of desperadoes within its walls, was founded by 
them. Tills is not the case. It was in no sense founded by the 
dregs of England, nor by the scum of Scotland. The men who 
colonised Bombay, at least those of them who have left their 
mark on its history, were gentlemen, some of them by birth and 
almost all by education. Child was a member of one of the 
most influential families in England. Oxinden, as we may 
still read on his mausoleum, was vir sanguinis splmdore .* 


* Tl., ; family bad been settled at Dene in Kent sine 
III. Sir Henry Oxendene, Knight, held high com 
Poictiers, 1350. Sir George (b. 1619) spelled hia^n 

uapers it also appears as Oxinden; Fryer (p. 87) has 
appointed chief of the factory at Surat, September 18t 
July 14th, 1669. The Baronetcy dates from 1667, 
chevron gules between three oxen passant Btthle; and crest,, 
coronet gules, a lion’s bead affrontde. Sir Henry Chudleigh Os 
Baronet, °died August 14, 1889, aged ninety-four— B. 
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26 WEBTEBN DfDIA IN 1583. 

acme of its glory. The Portuguese had been here seventy-three 
years, and being an idle man, I was resolved to have a look at it. 
The name griffin is not yet invented, so I am nicknamed reynole. 
But I do not mind this, and plunge at once into the heart of 
the city, feeling rather hotter than in Antwerp. All the races 
of Asia, even the Chinaman, are here bargaining with, or 
cheating, or amusing each other. Amid bags of pepper, bales of 
silk, and boxes of opium I take my stand, and" see what I have 
come to see. The first tliiDg I observe is that the Portuguese 
are onr masters, and that every man among them is armed, 
riding, walking, sailing, or palanquin-borne, and every retainer 

does not imply much security of life or property. It is now 
early in the morning, and there is a great fair every day between 
seven and nine, a kind of bourse, where men from all parts 
of the world make their market. The tongues are of Babel, 
and the noise deafening. Nobles or Hidalgoes swagger, with 
ostrich-feather stuck at one side of their wideawakes. Here 
negro slaves, Arab horses, and dead men’s effects are sold by 
auction. Men die here, even the Viceroy, and if he dies, his bed 
is sold from under him at once, and the amount credited to his 
executors ; the rights of creditors, widows, and orphans must be 
respected. I observe that the Dekliany men who have come 
in are all sandalled : other natives, except beggars, wear shoes. 

musicians and their native instruments are familiar to us. 
And there at her curtained windows, by the lattice-work 
appears in all her glory and debasement— Lida meretrix saltandi) 
rt canendo vietum quoeritans. She hath cast down many 

Lusitauian swell is hovering about; and we are told the reason 
why these gentry are so well clothed is that they have one suit 
only among three, and that when the lucky turn comes for one 
to go on promenade, the other two go to bed, or rejoice in 
nether garments suitable for indoors in hot climates. Eques¬ 
trians are numerous, and the horses are gaily caparisoned in 
kincob and velvet. The harness, saddle, and horse-cloth are 
fringed with small bells, which make a mighty jingling and 
savour of Lyon or Paris. The inevitable man with the whisk 









community made up of the same materials, a number of people 
drawn together of the different races, languages, and religions of 
Asia. Taking our stand, we appear both going to the same 
destination ; but the point is a kind of reversing station, for 
though we set off together, the means which each takes to ac¬ 
complish his government drives us in different directions. We 
both mean to govern, and we both do it in a different way. The 
evil that was bound up in the existence of the Portugal of these 
days was Church and State, not the one without the o%r, but 
the one v;ilh the other. If you accept my jurisdiction, you 
must accept my religious belief.* 

Hence pagodas, tanks, mosques, synagogues, and a whole 
juugle of unbeliefs from their pqint of view, were cleared out of 
the cities of Western India, which presented the appearance of 
a compact, form of Christianised communities with one aim and 
serving one master; but it was merely in appearance. The 

* “ Hundreds, perhaps thousands of Hindu families, now settled in Bomba)-, 
were originally natives of Goa, who emigrated long ago to other countries, to 
save themselves from the rigours of the In 1 uusition,”-Dr. J. Gerson Da 
Cunha, Journal, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1887. 










extensive commercial intercourse carried on by various nation¬ 
alities along the sea board of Western India, so it bad Imcotnr 
pretty generally understood that if you wished to trade with a 
man, it was not necessary to knock him down, if he differed 
from you in religious belief. So the question had been very 
much solved in the maritime towns.* For example, Saiiimr or 
Chemul w as very near Bombay. The site of it is still disputed. 
There were 10,000 Muslims in it, t The Hindus could not. have 
been very intolerant here. Then at one time, there were seen 
in the liarbonr of Ormuz 400 Chinese junks. } There must 
have been toleration therefor the disciples of Confucius. 

Sivaji neither burned mosque nor pasroda. and allowed dissent 
in liis army, for there were many Muslims m 11. and they had 
their own butcher.§ And when Anneier took m hand the 
mongrel community of 10,000 vagabonds who swarmed round 
the Castle of Bombay, he found the pntiAimt ready to Ins 
hand I,—an institution native to It 1 h 1 „ t r 
caste the elements of .self-government, nr. as F.lphuistoiie in¬ 
geniously hath it, gave to the people lustice when thev could 


THE INQUISITION. 

We learn from Mr. Fonseca’s History of (iw that the linro'i- 
of the Inquisition have been much overrated. It is pleasnm in 
think that it was a mild and beneficent institution, and that lb" 
dreams of childhood from Foxes Book ot Hirtrrs ,m 1 Willie 
I.itbgow’s Travels ][ are a delusion. We mnv now um happa 
so far as the Inquisition is concerned. It was a great on.-nix 
of rich men, for their property was confiscated. Bui tor a 
poor man? Why, he had a cell ot lus own. aiul. it o European 
bread and meat to his dinner twice a week, with a V-d :n> 
coverlet to protect him from the uiyrlit dews. Not tli.i; io< 

* “It seems to have been solved at Elnra, where Brahman, Jam ana l*uoiifi>t 
Temples nre carved out of the rock alongside of each other, which dm?'- n- .r 

f Abulfoda, par Remaud.—Yule m hid. Antiquary, i., 320. 

t W. S. Lindsay’s Merchant Shining, 1875. 

§ Fryer. II Unice’s Annuh. 

In Spam, but nearly ot the same date as Lmbuliotvn. 
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lived a century later, aud I do not believe Dellon in many 


To speak seriously. At the trial there was no exhibition of 
the rude instruments and coarse enginery of persecution to 
harrow the poor soul. Some fools in Scotland in the seven¬ 
teenth century tried this, but it only tu rned out, to use their 
<ovn language, an indulgence to tender consciences.' You 
remember Old Mortality and the never-to-bfe-forgotten scene 
when Hugh Macbriar, alias Mackail, stood before the judges in 

drawn and revealed the grim manipulator at an oaken table, 
laid out with the horrible apparatus of torture, rack, boot, and 
thumbscrew, and that, as Sir Walter tells us, though a touch of 
nature brought the blood to Macbriar’s cheek, he gazed at the 

men, Lauderdale and Mackenzie, in dealing with heretics. 
They had not learned their lessons at this school. Here we act 
differently. We draw aside a green taffeta, curtain and reveal 
—the cross. It leans against the tapestry on the walls, looms 
big, and stretches away up to the groined roof.* It is a black 
cross. Yes, under this holy emblem the work is done. The 
High Court of Commission and the Inquisition are nearly con¬ 
vertible terms. But Portugal or Scotland, it is all the same, no 
matter under what sky the deed is done; the palm-tree groweth 
here, and “ the broom with its tassels on the lea ” yonder, but it 
does not alter the eternal nature of things. Soon or syne the end 
of these things is death—death not only to the victim, but 
death to the political system which first caught him, then 
incarcerated him, now tries him, and will burn him. No 
Government, be it Catholic or Protestant, he it Muslim or Brah¬ 
man. can engage in this warfare with impunity. To rid herself 
of it was the salvation of Scotland, to continue in it wa3 the 
doom of Portugal. 
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the faded and battered surface lay the name of our dear old 
_ Bomb aim, not itself dim or tarnished, but strong in the vigour 
of perpetual youth, her castellated battlement? looking out on 
. the Arabian Sea. With half the kingdom of Bisnagar eaten up, 
this was something to be thankful for. There is no confirmation 

given to our city., The date is 1594 on the margin of this map, 

earliest record"' of the city we are aware of. The towns along 
this coast are Darnaom, Panixno, Bcyaim Maiiu, Borabaim, 
Chau!, Panda. Quelecim, Dabul, It de Vitere, Zanguizara, 
Debetele, Ointapore, which we. leave our readers to identify. 
Bharoch and Cambaia are north of Pchli, but, it does not 


:ong drinks, there is not a 
ire needed, that Raleigh’s discovery came after- 



nmediatclv abandoned it. 

th 7 Ml y[V ]P 
















































BOMBAY MABRIAOE TREATY. 


last his lot on the dreary shores of old Bombaim. To him 
Bombay is “ the most obscure corner of India.” 

But from first to last it was all the same ; we sowed the seed 





powers of endurance and administrative ability were tested 
to the very utmost. The work, however, killed seven Governors 
in one geueration-*-wc mean in thirty years. We may also 
tack on. to this, one ambassador and one admiral. These were 
the days of darkness, when meu’s hearts failed them for fear, 
and when the tumults o£ the people were like the noise of the 

hung like a black thunder-cloud at the mouth of Back Bay. Tt 
was then that the great Mughal, or the Sidi for him, was batter¬ 
ing the gates of Bombay Castle. Though the Dutch and the 
Mughal are now of little account, they were then about the 
strongest powers respectively in Europe and in Asia. The Dutch 

burned Sheerness and entered the Medway and the Thames; 

the hands 'of our envoys behind their backs and sending the 
Governor of Bombay about his business. 

like the 8 ™ or lot Sk ulTb Si 1 ! t! p s fr a 1 e 



;V2 rfuiBAY 3r,uavU«K treaty. 

sea ;mil tin- I'liidavis li'mi tins land.* liy opening up roads 
hmnbay unlocked the. granaries ol Western India for her 
starving children, and by clearing the sen of desperadoes the 
ludum Ocean liccnnic. the property of all the nations of the 
world. She did not wait for the trumpet blast of the Anti-Corn 
haw League, hut quietly on her own account inaugurated Free 
Trade m Ibid during the llaroda Famine.f 

In terms ol her first proclamation she became an asylum for 
all: man v men came from the A\ est with the seeds of religion 
and nivilisation. the blessings ol which are now apparent. 
They wore welcome. Not one of them was injured. During 
the long period we have held this island—and it is a blessed 
diet to be able to record—no man has suffered death for Ms 
religion, ho perfect was the security of life and property that 
many of the settlers slept with open doors and windows.}: At 
leneih walls were lourul to be no longer nocessar}'. They were 
a hundred years m building, and were demolished not by the 
hands ot an enemy, for no enemy was ever seen within her 
gates. The same men (or their descendants) who erected them, 
levelled them to the earth, and let him that rebmldeth them 
beware of the curse ol Hiel the llethelite. Little bv little, as 
from the. slime and miasma of some geologic era, an island city 
rose slowly irom the bosom of the sea, fair to look upon, green 
with the verdure of an eternal summer, beautiful as Tyre, and 
more populous than either ancient Carthage or Alexandria— 
crowned not only with the monuments of human industry, hut 



























iisli, m constant alarms and drunken debauches, it was no 
wonder that the Angel of Death descended and the plague held 
Bombay in its grip, reducing its English population from 800 
to 80. After this there was a goodly show of tombstones at 
Mendliani’s 1’omt, winch the sailors caught sight of on entering 
Bombay harbour.t Venly “two monsoons were” more than 
“ the life of man ” m those days. 

There was no daily newspaper m Bombay, or it might have 
had fine sensation placards :— 

■' Plwjv.e. llullelm .—Only three Civil Servants now alive, 
1002. Angediva: 3S1 English soldiers dead out of 500.” 

“ The Seedee lands at Sewree with 20,000 men.” 

" Bartholomew Harris and the whole factory at Surat put in 

“ Yaux, Governor of Bombay, found in traitorous correspon¬ 
dence with the French.” 

“ Sir John Child, Captain-General and Admiral of all the 
forces by sea and land in Northern India, hones the Building 
Fund of the Cathedral, Es. 50,000.” 

“ The hrotlier-in-law of Child, one Ward, tampers with Sivaji 










Aurangzeb had done he might do again. The Governor 
listened patiently. It was dignity and impudence, a la 
Landseer, with dogs converted into human beings. We give his 
own words, “On hearing this the Governor lanshed loudly.” 
And Mashallah! after a few words in season Khafi Khan was 
allowed to depart in peace, with his oxen and his sackcloth f 
and his inner man no doubt replenished with kaboi and pilau.% 
As he walked out of the fort gate he felt that his head was on 
his shoulders. 

The English laughed. Long may they do so. It was the 
laugh of conscious strength, of men made great by hardship. 
Mere levity to Monk and Muslim ' But every reader of these 
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CONCLUSION. 


The first great work which Bombay had to accomplish was to 
fortify herself, so that like a strong man girt in armour, she 
could look her enemies boldly in the face. 

“ The Marathas are upon thee,” was the first cry; but as 
time wore on the English settlers found that they had more 
formidable enemies to cope with even than the Marathas. 
They came by sea, and they Caine by land—not alone from the 
narrow boundaries of Western India, but from far off countries 
in Europe, with one of whom England was at war—threatening 
to swallow up this little outpost Pf commerce in the Indian 
seas; and though the cry was “ still they come ” from great 
nations—Holland, France, and Portugal—Aungier, with “the 
soul of a stubborn old Eoman ” in him, bared his arm on those 
bastions Which he threw up between Bombay Castle and the 
sea, and defied them all. It is to men such as these that we 
owe almost everything we have and are. The reply, of course, 
is, that if we had not had the luck to get Aungier we would have 
obtained men quite as good. Did Onor or Anjengo, places of 
importance in those days, have as good men ? If we are to 
believe the stubborn facts of history, were they not nearly 
annihilated as trading stations, the one by the ignorance and 
the other by the folly of the man who conducted its affairs ? * 

Providence, as a rule, does not raise up men like Aungier 
twice in a generation. When we had “ the luck ” to lose 
Aungibt did we fihd such another ? We are safe in saying 
that England was never so low before or since, in this island 
or in India, as she was at the close of Sir John Child’s ad¬ 
ministration, when the Emperor of Dehli raised the siege of 
Bombay on condition of Child’s expulsion from India. It was 


* Onor, the Honawar of our maps, in N. Kanara, on the estuary of the 
Shirftvati, wag a large place when the Portuguese built a fort at it in 1505. 
It was.still in their possession, hut much decayed when P. de la Valle visited 
it, in 1623. Anjengo, or Anjutenga, in Travankor, was granted by the local 
raja in 1684 to the East India Company, and its “Factor” was second 
in Council at Bombay. At the close of the seventeenth century the 
English chief of Anjengo insisted on paying the queen of this country a 
personal visit to pay his dues or taxes, against all remonstrances. The chief 
and factors were murdered. 
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* CHAPTER VII. 

Aungiek’s Convention. 

The facts of the land question at the date of the cession of the 
Island of Bombay in 1661 to Charles II. are briefly these: As 
the Portuguese was an aggressive and military Government, the 
ancient (that is, as far back as 1532, the date of the conquest) 
constitution of the Island was feudal, i.e., leases were granted 
in perpetuity at a quit-rent—in this case of one-fourth of the 
produce, with the reservation, that the landholder should 
perform military service when called upon. The growth of 
the land was cocoanut woods and other palms, miles in length, 
of which Mahim wood was the chief, interspersed with jack 
and mango trees ; also, on the low grounds, rice or paddy fields. 
The rest of the Island was swampy, covered occasionally by 
the sea in the lower portions, or barren and uncultivated on 
the higher ridges, such as Malabar, Worli, and Chinchpugly 
Hills. 

Th^jwaste lands preponderated in extent greatly over the 
cultivated lands. The cultivated land was settled by over a 
hundred proprietors. They were either Portuguese or Indo- 
Portuguese. They were very poor.* The population was esti- 
jnated at 10,000. Eryer calls them “ fugitives and vagabonds,” 
■and another “ oqlcastes; ” but there was an industrial element 
among them. The most of them were fishermen—a race that 
have perpetuated themselves to our own day—besides (and the 
same remark applies to) Bhandaris, Kulambis, and Kolis who 
worked the soil and superintended the cultivation of the fields 


* They were bo poor in 1674 that, when it was proposed to have their 
lands measured and their boundaries defined, they objected because they 

could not afford it. 
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the full. The news from Europe of the gifting away in 1661 of 
the Island to its new masters was duly noted by the Portuguese 
inhabitants. Those who held land by any kind of tenure, in 
the dread of its being taken from them, would try to make it 
surer, and those who had even a faint shadow of ownership 
would at once resort to such expedients for establishing their 
claims to landed estate as men of ready resource are sure to 
find in times of cfiange. The question we had to deal with 
was this—what land, at the date of the cession in 1661, 
belonged to the inhabitants, and what to the King of Portugal, 
for the land that belonged to him became ours by virtue of the 
cession ? By the Marriage Treaty the Portuguese were allowed 
to remain, and we did not ask them to go away. Our readers 
will remember the disastrous effects to us of the refusal of the 
Portuguese authorities on the Island, in 1662, to hand over to 
us that for which we bargained in 1661; for there can be no 
manner of doubt, we think, that' Salsette was included in the 
arrangement, as it was distinctly traced out in the map sub¬ 
mitted to the commissioners as part of the territory to be ceded 
when the Marriage Treaty was being drawn up. One most 
disastrous result of this refusal was the creation of an interreg¬ 
num until 1666, during which period Cooke assumed the 
Government of Bombay. It was then that our interests were 
prejudiced, for we have only to turn to Bruce’s Annals, a work 
to be depended on, to discover that a sheaf of fictitious title-deeds 
and forged documents, the manufacture of which was connived 
at bjdCooke* himself, and for which he had taken bribes, were 
made to do duty with wonderful alacrity, in the interests of 
this new proprietary who were now so anxious to foist their 
claims on the English. These were circumstances that added 
enormously to the difficulties of the situation, for what was 
apparently plain sailing in 1662 had become full of shoals and 
sunken rocks. There was found, however, a pilot to take us 


* Humphrey Cooke had succeeded to the command of the English troops 
on Shipman’s death, but his conduct at Bombay so dissatisfied the English 
Govemmeut that he was deposed, and his place supplied by Sir Gervase 
Lucas in Nov. 1666, who died in May 1667. Captain Gary was then 
appointed deputy-governor. Cooke, who had retired to Goa, now returned to 
Bandara and tried to assert his right to succeed Lucas, but was denounced.—B. 




bigas of barren soil to the supposititious owner of a thousand 
acres dotted with the eternal palm trees of the East. The 
meeting was held in Bombay Castle, and I haVe no doubt that 
the room in which it was held still exists. The general sense 
of the assembly was taken, and it resolved itself into this, that 
rather than that any scrutiny should be made of their title- 
deeds, they would willingly pay 20,000 xeTaphins annually. It 
was a mere bagatelle, about £1200 of our money. Who the 
suggestion came from I know not.* Aungier accepted the 
proposal, and the inhabitants were secured in their possessions ; 
for all who now hold property subject to the payment of what 
is. called pension f possess it by a tenure of which the Govern¬ 
ment caipaot deprive them except for building “ cities, towns, or 
fortifications.’’^ The deed was perpetual and irrevocable—a 
kind of Domesday Book from which there should be no appeal 
—and it was ratified by a public assembly on the 16th July, 
1674. It is an amusing circumstance that the only section of 
the community who refused to close with the Convention were 
a few English proprietors, for at this early stage a sprinkling of 
our countrymen had been smitten with “ earth hunger.” But 
Aungier was inexorable, as every English landholder knows to 
this day by his tax-papers. We cannot make fish of one and 
flesh of the other. Pay like your neighbours. And it is still 
more amusing, the reasons he gives to his masters, the Nabobs 
of the India House, for his insisting upon bringing in the 
English into the Convention. He reasons thus, good easy man, 
that *ttie English, one day, might come to hold the fee simple of 
the entire island, and where would be our feudal superiority 
then? We all know, now, how much he was astray in this 


* “ It being an affair of their (the poro or estate holders) own request and 
seeking after.”—Francis Day, Secretary, f6 July, 1674. 

t “ Foras is derived from the Portuguese word fora, a door, signifying 
outside. It indicates the rent derived from outlying lands. The Foras bore 
the still older name of Pensio, and since, the Convention has been known by 
the name of pension. It was payable in respect of the ancient settled ground 
only.”—Sir Michael Westropp. 

$ Warden, On Land Tenures, 1814. Railways, &c., have no doubt been 
introduced into this exception. Land Acquisition Act , 1870, for acquiring 
land for public purposes and for companies, with sanction of Government, at 
market value with 15 per cent, compensation.— Act X. of Government of 
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—the rights of the foreshore (with the buildings and works 
thereon)*—was then the most worthless territorial acquisition 
that came to us by the Convention of Aungier, and in some 
respects has turned out the most valuable. We had of course 
received the Castle long before, and its environs. Of its outer 
cincture of 28,000 yards, we did not receive everything, for I 
find we were perpetually buying bit by bit back what originally 
ought to have belonged to ourselves. From 1760 to 1812 we 
expended Es. 7,37,927 in such like purchases. 

But we had almost forgotten Colabaf—Kolaba with its 
present population of 17,132. If for nothing else Aungiei's 
Convention deserves to be remembered, as it is by it we hold 
Kolaba. Kolaba being an island, we presume, was the reason 
we had not received it at the cession. Some shanties had been 
erected on it, and we agreed that the first annual payment of 
the pension should be devoted to the buying out of the pro¬ 
prietors, so that it might become a cantonment. The English 
had no right or title in Kolaba till 1674. There was then a 
grove of cocoanut trees on it,t of which only five now remain. 
The population around the Castle and in Kolaba were mostly 
fishers, and the first thing we had to do was to remove their 
kajan huts which clustered around the Castle like so many 
wigwams, and provide them dwellings elsewhere. The next 
thing was to build a street, a mile long, from the Castle gates, 
of lowish houses, now our Bazar-street, so at first called 


* 1888 Revenue Port Trust— 

Bents . 17 Lakhs. 

Dues . 18 „ 

Estimated value of Port Trust Property now (1888) over two crores — 
Honble. Forbes Adam, June, 1888. ■ 

t The tenth article of the Convention reserves to the Company “ the little 
Isle of Colio, reaching from the outer _ point westwardly of the isle to the 
peoary called Polo.” On which Sir Michael Westropp remarks: “Colio is 
probably derived from Coli, or Koli, fishermen who had a village or hamlet 
on the isle, which would appear to be that known as Colaba, or Koolaba, 
Arabic for a strip of land running out to the sea ( Pakhadi —Marathi for a 
paved path or an alley, literally a wing of a village). Polo, a corruption of 
Palwa, a kind of boat frequenting the locality. In a memorial of a grant of 
land, in 1743, the Pakhadi in question is called Pallo” (High Court Reports, 
1866-1867). Hence, we presume, our Apollo Bandar. Malabar Hill was 
Crown land, but it was not worth Bs. 100 a year at the time of the Convention. 

$ See James Forbes’s picture of Kolaba, in whose time it could not have 
altered much. 
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because the bazaar was at the end of it. This wi 
all events the only town we had for many years, 
town was burned down in the great fire of 180! 
the lofty erections date from that and subsequent 

since 1674, the date of Aungier’s Convention, li 
great changes—in its tenure, in its condition, in i 
The ancient constitution of the island, which w 
been entirely changed by the substitution oi 
“ tax ” for military service which was establi 




THE LAND OF BOMBAY. 


built the modem .Temple of Walkeshwar about 1715. But it 
did not matter. The higher the man the more conspicuous his 
punishment.* His land in the Fort was confiscated and sold 
for Bs. 20,000; he was imprisoned for life and died in 1728. 
This was an unfortunate case, both for him and for us. The 
man was convicted on what seemed the clearest evidence at the 
time. One of the witnesses was put to the torture, a method 
which had been long abolished at home by Act of Parliament^ 
and after Rama’s death it was discovered that the letters which 
were put in evidence against him, and which were considered to 
be written by himself, were forgeries, and that some one had 
made use of his seal to blacken his reputation ! 

As much was almost admitted by a succeeding Government, 
and a sum of money paid over to his son by way of reparation.f 

It was in 1718 that Government took upon itself the defence 
of the town, and surrounded it by a wall, which was not very 
substantial at the first. Down to our own day, though not 
always, land has been leased by Government in perpetuity, and 
the gross revenue therefrom is moderate, if we may judge from 
the statement of 1881. 

One is apt to view all the buildings in the Fort as of much 
greater antiquity than they really are. There were men living 
in Warden’s time, 1814, who recollected the best portions of 

* “ Rama Kamath was a Shenvi by caste. (The Shenvis belong to the Pan- 
cha-Gauda Brahmans.) Rama Kamath’s ancestors came originally to Bombay 
from Goa in the time of the Portuguese, and held high position under the 
English Government after the Island was ceded to the latter. Rama Kamath 
was in some way connected with or in command of native troops under the 
English, and served chiefly in wars in or about the Madras presidency. He 
built the temple commonly called Walkeshwar (from ‘ vdluka,’ meaning sand) 
or god made from sand, but its real name is Labslinian Shivar. Rama Kamathi 
had a sou named Chimnaji, whose son’s name was Narayan ; and the latter had 
a son named Babu. After Babu the male line became extinct, but he had left 
two daughters and Mr. Gauroba Narayjnii, who married a descendant of 
one of these daughters, is still living. He is trustee-manager of a temple 
huilt by Rama Kamathi in the Port, at the north end of Parsi Bazar-street. 
The Car procession from this temple tabes place every year. I have gathered 
the above information from Mr. Narayanji and from a Maratha book called 
Bombay, Fast and Present, published in 1863.”—The Hon. Sorabjee S. 
Bengalee, C.I.E., 23rd July, 1883. 

t “ Irons were screwed upon his thumbs, the smart of which brought him 
to a confession.”—Perry from MS. Record. The last case of judicial 
torture in England was in 1640, though declared illegal in 1G28. It was 
need in Scotland during the reign of Charles II., and abolished in 1709. 

$ Bombay Quarterly Beview. 
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and in 1743 we meet with the time-honoured, but now 
dispensed with, “earth, straw, and a green branch” in the 
transference of a toddy field to its new occupant. 

Again, from the copies which we give of the first Kevenue 
Statement of the Island in 1668, and the Eevenue Report 
of the same submitted to the Bombay Government for 1882,* 


* Its. 6,438 2 13 rent of Mazagon.= 9,300 0 40 

„ 3,321 1 69 „ Mahim . 4,797 2 45 

„ 1,645 3 54 „ Parel . 2,377 1 56 

„ 1,203 1 20 „ Vadella . 1,738 0 40 

„ 547 0 40 „ Sion. 790 0 60 

395 1 48 • „ Veroly . 571 1 34 

„ 4,392 1 80 „ Bombaim. 6,344 2 61 

„ 6,611 2 16 „ Tobacco Stank or Frame 9,555 3 0 

' „ 1,661 2 16 „ Taverns. 2,400 0 0 

„ 12,261 2 16 the accts. of Customs. 18,000 0 0 

„ 12,261 2 16 „ of Cocoanuts. 18,000 0 0 


50,740 0 88 Xeraphins 73,870 1 18 

801 3 58 more may be advanced .. !. .. = 1,129 1 62 


which at thirteen xeraphins for 22s. 6 d. sterling, amounts to £6,490 17s. M. 
—Warden's Tenures. 


Island of Bombay and Colai-.a. 
Fixed Land Revenue. 


Tokaof Government Villages -. 206 15 10 

Pension and Tax, Bombay .. 5,144 15 10 

Pension,,and Tax, Mahim . 8,040 15 11 

Quit ana Ground-rent. 27,770 4 4 

Rent of Land newly assessed under Bombay Act II. of 1876 3,394 2 3 

Foras Land settled under Act VI. of 1851 . 3,875 4 11 

Leasehold . 13,661 9 11 

Fish-ponds in the Island of Bombay . 40 6 1 

Bent of the Clare and Carnac Bandars. — 

Miscellaneous Land Eevenue . 1,60,927 13 6 

Fixed Ahhari Revenue. 

Tree Tax. 2,76,833 4 0 

Distillery License Fee. 6,289 0 0 

Shop License Fee. — 


Miscellaneous Abkari Kevenue . 2,50,809 8 


Total. . 7,56,994 4 10 

Bombay, Collector’s Office, 21st Pec., 1882.—Jacomb’s Reports. 

f VOL. I. H 
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PEBHWAHB. 


there never was n city more favourably placed than Poona to 
profit by skill and design in architecture, and none, we venture 
to say, lias done less by its opportunities. Some of those works 
which have delighted so many generations were staring them in 
the face right and left. The kings of Bijapur had left them a 
dome larger than St. Sophia or the Pantheon, and the Sultans of 
Ahmadabad minarets which surpass those of Cairo in beauty of 
outline and richness of detail.* There was certainly no want 
of money, and money then had twice the purchasing power it 
lias at present. The sack of Golkonda alone in 1687 netted to 
Aurangzeb m hard cash C| krors, a sum that would pay the 
cost of all the buildings, private and public, in the Elpliinstoue 
Circle and Esplanade of Bombay, with the fee-simple thereof. 
The question has been asked -why Aurangzeb did nothing for 
Poona. He had come of a family great in architecture. His 
father had erected in Agra one of the architectural glories of 
the world, a perfect “ dream in stone and lime,” and it is the 
mother ot Aurangzeb whose bones are ensepulchred in the Taj 
Mahall. To whom much is given, of him much shall be 
required. 

He was essentially a man of the Dekhan, if anything can 
make a Dekhany man. He was born at Dohad (while his 
father, Shahjahan, was Subadhar of the Dekhan) in the Panch 
Mahals, died at Ahmadnagar, and was buried at Bauza, near 
Daulatabad, the key of the Dekhan, and his sepulchre is with 
us unto this day. He spent the last twenty years of his life in 
she Deklian. He had been at, if uot in, Poona, He had 
executed the son of Sivaji within 1G miles of Poona.t His 
grandson had died in Poona and he had changed the name of 
it-t A wife is buried at Bijapur, another wife at Aurangabad, 
and a daughter at Begampur, and his youngest and favourite 
sou was slain in battle at Htfidarabad in the Dekhan. 
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illustration, compare it with the worst period of misgovern- 
ment in the history of Scotland. We make bold to say that 
the Scotch Covenanter of the reign of Charles II. would 
have stood aghast at the spectacle, not uncommon in the 
Dekhan, of a man ploughing with a loaded matchlock slung 
behind his back. And of John Brown of Priesthill, the Ayrshire 
Carrier—if the Dekhan could have produce-1 such a man what 
would have been the verdict? “Died beside his own pack- 
horse of sheer vexation at the tolls! ” Imposts were heaped 
up until they doubled the original cost of merchandise, and 
political martyrs fell in numbers, resisting fiscal iniquity and 
oppression. 

There was a proverb in Sivaji’s time among his people : 
“ Dekhan is the bread of military men.” Exactly so: the bread 
of Swashbucklers and Budmashes, It seems as far as we can 
make out to have been the bread of nobody else. 

But it had been nearly the same from untold ages. The 
earliest European traveller in the Dekhan, of whom we have 
any knowledge 400 years since, and strange to say a Russian, 
notes “ the people are very miserable; they walk on foot and 
walk fast.” This last is a straw that lets us know how the 
wind blew over these Dekhany plains in the olden times, and 
nothing has survived the wreck of forts and mud built huts 
equal to it in importance.* 

The well disposed were anxious to get to their destination 
and the intended victim was hurrying from his pursuer. Of 
some Kt might be said “ their feet are swift to shed blood ” and 
of all “ the way of peace have they not known.” It was, indeed, 
a cursed regime, where of the “ aU things ” of which Adam 
Smith says “labour is the first price and original purchase- 
money," the only one thing resultant to rich and poor was a 
life of extremest misery and oppression. 

The system affected alike rich and poor. In 1798 the richest 
shroffs of Poona were tortured to death, one of the most 
influential of their number expiring on a heated gun. There 

* “‘Good people never hurry themselves; only had people, such as 
thieves and robbers, while carrying on their depredations,’ were words con¬ 
stantly repeated to us by both Mongols and Tanguts.”—General Prejevalski 
On dentral Aria, Asiatic Seview, October, 1887. 



banks of the Kolarun. 

One word—a praiseworthy word it used to be among the 
Marathas—is stamped on the forehead of almost every Peshwah, 
and that word is deceit. Their rale began in deceit and ended 
in deceit.. It began with Sivaji’s murder of Afzul Khan and 
ended amid the flames of the British Residency at the Sangam. 

It dates from the first day of their existence in 1656 when 
that Master of Duplicity, Sivaji, decked the brow of the first 
Maratha Peshwah with the name, to the last day of their 
sovereignty in 1817, when from a window in the Palace of 
Parbati, Baji Kao saw the battle of Khirki (Khadki) with which 
their dominion passed away. 

Their fate was strange. 'Balaji Baji Kao died after hearing 
the fatal message from the field of Panipat in 1761—“ 2 pearls 
dissolved, 27 gold medlars lost, copper incalculable ,”t 
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tassel, a big green wave off the Chaul Kadu would have no 
mercy on him, but bowl him over, hubble-hubble and all, into 
the lee-scuppers; and then—bilge-water and mal de mer. 

“The victor overthrown; 

The arbiter of others’ fates, 

A suppliant for his own.” 

On the land Sivaji was a robber; on the sea and sea coast he 
was a pirate, and his achievements in this last department 
were by no means contemptible. Here are his chief maritime 
exploits in "historical order. He got Dabul and its dependencies 
from Aurangzeb ; occupied several neglected forts on the coast 
for purposes of piracy ; opened batteries against Janjira; built 
Eairi, Malwan, Suvarndurg, and Vijyadurg, and prepared 
vessels at all those places; made Kulaba, twenty miles from 
Bombay,* his principal arsenal, from which he effected con¬ 
siderable captures; commanded, once only, his fleet of 85 
frigates (30 to 150 tons) and 3 great ships (3 masted vessels). 
This was when he sacked Barselor; and six years afterwards, 
when his fleet had grown into 160 ships, by way of naval 
demonstration and “show off,” he brought it round to the 
mouth of Back Bay to let us see what stuff he was made of. 
He captured a large Portuguese ship off Daman; he took 
Karwar; refused our ambassadors at his coronation to treat on 
the question of wrecks; and finally, the year before he died, 
fortifier] Khenery, so that from it, like another Tenedos, he 
might watch the Bombay shipping before it entered our 
Hellespont. We give these details to show the hereditary 
training of the Angrias. It was the sea that made them, and 
without the sea they never would have been heard of in 
history. 


THE COMMERCE ASSAILED BY THE PIRATES 

in the beginning of the eighteenth century was important. 
We must not suppose that the Indian trade was a small trade in 


* Visited Kulaba Island and Fort on 30th December, 1883, sailed to it, and 
being low water, walked back over the sands. 

• VOL. L I 
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than both Europe and America put together.” * Some of the 
merchants in India hoarded their savings, and others spent 
them with ostentation. Of the Banya brokers of Surat it was 
observed, “They are each worth 15 to 30 lakhs, and spend Es. 
3000 to Es. 4000 per annum; t and on the other hand, the 
Emperor Jahangir told Sir Thomas Roe, our ambassador in 
1615, after he had delivered his gifts from the King of England, 
“ Your presents hav9 been inferior to those a merchant you 
have seen here has brought.” J 


WHAT PE COST US. 

Our readers wfiuld not thank us for a history of Kanhoji 
Angria’s exploits. Each of the three great European nations in 
Indian waters had a shy at him and his family, and each came 
off second best Though he died in 1728, § his piratical instincts 
were faithfully transmitted to his posterity. Between 1724 
and 1754, the English lost 2 ships of war, French 1, Dutch 3. 
We sometimes joined hands with the Portuguese, then we tried 
company with the Marathas, and again with the Sidi to 
batter down his forts, the ramparts of which still frown from 
the great sea walls of Western Tndia. We hammered away at 
Geria, and our cannon-balls might as well have been made up 
of cotton-wool or saw-dust for all the execution they did. We 
had to keep a special fleet to act against him, which cost us 
£50,00^1 a year. When Angria took the “ Success " it involved 
us in a war with his family that lasted 38 years. It was then 
that he wrote impudent, but clever letters to the Governor of 
Bombay, for he could write, and was not like Sivaji in this 
respect. In 1739 the merchants of Bombay dug a ditch round 
the town, in case he should come and measure his strength 
with us at our own doors. And it* was no uncommon thing 


* Wealth of Nations. 
t Ovington, 1689. 
t Boe’tf Embassy. 

f After 1724 he threw off his allegiance to the Marathas. “ It is said 
that he cut off the noses .of their ambassadors who came to demand the 
tribute he had agreed to p^y to the Saha Kajah.”—Orme, vol. i., p, 410. 

I 2 
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descendant. We thus see that Angria was not altogether a sea- 
monster. Sivaji at sea and Angria on land forsook their native 
element. Angria’s country was, of course, the pirate coast 
where every chokra, as soon as he could float a mimic fleet of 
sedge and bulrush, or paddle his own tony * in his native creek, 
kept a sharp look-out for “ flotsam and jetsam.” His revenue 
was the “ cotton of th$ sea,” the “ chouth t of the sea,” and the 
grist rolled on his rock-bound coast by white and stormy 
waves. But he could penetrate far inland, and take forts as 
well as ships. He was a great land-shark, or mayar, if you 
will, who came up out of the water and strode across the 
land; eating every green thing for his mere diversion, “ Behold 
Behemoth, he eateth grass as an ox.” J The Angrias were 
not, however, to have it all their own way. “ The mills of 
the gods grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small; ” so the 


VENGEANCE 

which seemed to sleep for forty years came upon them at last. 
The British Government, which had been always anxious to 
root out the nests of piracy which lay along the Maratha coasts, 
in 1755 commissioned Commodore James to do the work; and 
he did it effectually at Suvarndurg, § a few miles south of the 
Bankot river, taking the four forts of which it consisted with¬ 
out the loss of a single man. For its day, or any day, this was 


t Properly doni, a Dakhani word, applied to a skiff or barge.—B. 
t Marathi— chailth, “ oue-fourth part,” ‘ revenue.” 

f We cannot remember any instances of pirates carrying on their depreda¬ 
tions on land, except Paul Jones’ on the Earl of Selkirk’s silver plate. We 
notice it to observe that it was faithfully returned to his lordship in due form. 
We may here tack on the first verse of an old ballad :— 

“ You have heard o’ Paul Jones, 

Have you not? Have you not? 

And you’ve heard o’ Paul Jones, 

Have you not? 

He came to Selkirk Ha’, 

Did he not? Did he not?” 

&c., &e. 

$ Durg, a fortified hill or rock. 
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ship or cut a throat was, of course, sent to Gehenna by the 
Muslim, and to the hell of heated and burning copper, one of 
the twenty-seven hell3 of the Hindus.* The English pirate 
rarely reached home with' his ill-gotten plunder. Allan 
Ramsay writes in 1722 :— 

“Much dawted by the gods is he 
Who to the Indian Main 
Successful ploughs the wally sea, 

And safe returns again.” 

Not' much fondled by gods or men was the pirate in his 
native gaum. The finger was pointed at him as the man who 
had sold his soul to the devil for as much gold as filled his 
boot.f The English pirate was the principal cause of Child’s 
war, which cost £440,000. Aurangzeb would not see in those 
piratical acts anything but the action of our accredited agents. 
Hence he told Sir William Norris, our ambassador, if the 
plunder was not redeemed, he knew the way he came, and 
might go “ back again.” 

England did not rest satisfied until she had hunted out the 
last of her degenerate children and amply redeemed their follies 
by the great part she took in 

THE POLICE OF THE INDIAN SEAS. 

There is not one fact in Bombay history of which we may 
feel more justly proud than the imperishable services of the 
Indian Navy, J from the day that Hawkins stood before the 
Emperor Jahangir at Agra in 1609 to the abolition of the 


• “Dukes, lords I have buried aud squires of fame, 

And people of every degree, 

But of all the fine jobs that came in my way 
A fun’rat like this for me. 

This is the job, 

That fills the fob, 

O! the burying a Nabob for me.” 

Old Non g, Chambers’ Book of Days, vol. i., 331. 

t 8kipper’s boots, specially those of pirates in those days, wore large. 
x “Haifa dozen men-of-war that were built in Bombay in the infancy of 
the present century, are still afloat.”— Chambers' Journal, June IHtSl, p. 301. 
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Martyrs at the best:—Sawbridge and his crew tortured and put 
on shoi'e at Aden to die of thirst ;* Petit, a member of Council, 
leaping from the burning ship which he defended to the last, 
only to be carried off to Gujarat, where he died a miserable 
death ;f Rasalgarh, near Mahabaleshwar, was the prison-house 
of an English officer who was captured by Anandrao while 
carrying despatches* to the Court of Directors.J 

We need not, however, ransack the pages of history. Our 
own time furnishes us with an example. It seems but yesterday 
that a man who bore on his body, like a “ Crusader’s badge,” § the 
marks of the pirates was alive. Captain G. Grant, of Barbolin, 
Kirkcudbright, commanded in 1820 the naval force of the 
Gaikwar to put down piracy, and on his way inland from Diu 
Head was captured and imprisoned. He lay for two months 
and seventeen days on the top of a mountain in the Gir 
jungles. From a letter, dated April, 1871, to General Sir 
George Le Grand Jacob, we take the following :—“ My suffer¬ 
ings during confinement were almost beyond endurance, and I 


accompanying ship took fire, and was consumed before his eyes with 
everything she contained. The loss of more than half his fortune, earned by 
a long life of toil and exile, wadfe. severe blow, but he bore it with fortitude, 
resigning himself to the will of Heaven, and comforted by the reflection that 
much riches still remained to him. Brief and ill-founded was this con¬ 
solation. The morrow’s sun had hardly risen, when he found himself 
surrounded by the fleet of the famous Eastern pirate Anglia, by whom, after 
a short resistance, he was taken prisoner. His property was carried to Geria, 
while he himself was chained to a bench in Angria’s galley and obliged to row 
as a slave. A long time elapsed Ijdpre he was able to send intelligence of his 
misfortune to England, and it waalonger still before Angria—who knew the 
value of his prize—could he brorljdft to accept his ransom. Nearly ten years 
passed before he regained his libertj^nd then only on payment of a large sum 
of money. At length (circa 1737) he reached England and rejoiced the heart 
of htowife after such a loDg and bitter separation; but their troubles were 
not yet at an end. The iron ball by whiph he was fastened to the chain had 
so woifed into the flesh of his thigh that within a week after his return to 
London, mortification set in, and it was judged expedient to amputate his leg 
as near as possible to the body. The operation was successfully performed, 
and for a week afterwards there was every reason to expect his recovery. 
One evening, however, as his wife was sitting by his bedside, he uttered a 
sudden exclamation and threw off the bedclothes. The great artery had 
burst, and before any assistance could be procured he bled to death. His 
widow became Lady Somerville .—Letters and Correspondence of Sir 
Jama'Bland Burgess, Bart., 1885. 

• 1696. t 1684. t 1780. 

S Died 1874. 
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iii person at Khandala and Hirakot; and at length in 1796, 
on hearing of the destruction of her army, died of a broken 
heart. 

Such were some of the strong-minded and strong-bodied 
women among the Angrias. The family seem to have been a 
very quarrelsome set among themselves, literally picking each 
other’s eyes out. The dull monotony of their daily existence 
on shore, for they never absolutely bartered away their piratical 
instincts for the gifts of civilisation, was varied by sewing up 
their relations in sacks, or hurling obstinate members of the 
family to their last resting-place down the steep cliffs of 
'Sagargarh.* The reign of the last man, Baghuji, 1817 to 1838, 
was called. Angarak, which, we understand, means Mars, an evil 
star for man and beast in Hindustan. A posthumous child 
born to him died in 1839, when the possessions of Angria 
lapsed to Government and were formed into the ICulaba Col- 
lectorate. 

Alibagh is a fine name, the “ Garden of God,” and placed 
amid a waste of salt marshes, with its flowers, fruits, and 
aromatic herbs, ought to justify the title. Opposite to it—you 
can almost walk over at low tide—is the island rock of Kulaba. 
The only pleasing episode we can recollect in its history is the 
visit in 1771 of James Forbes to the then ruler, Eaghuji Angria 
(1759 to 1793). This man was very much beloved, and to him 
we owe the number of trees in the landscape. He was of a 
comely person and pleasing manners, which were friendly, 
almost obsequious to Englishmen. Forbes records that his 
palace, treasury, and public buildings were in Kulaba, and the 
gardens at Alibagh. 

Like most seamen and descendants of seamen, he was fond 
of horses, and possessed a magnificent stud of Persian and 
Arab animals.f 


* Ascended Sagargarh on 31st December, 1883, at sunrise, and was back 
at the bandar boat at Alibagh at 10 a.m. It is well worth a visit. Huge 
boulders apparently brought from the shore make up the Fort. A strange 
natural peak or spire projects from the end. It is reported to move like the 
rocking stones, or the shaking minarets of Ahmadabad. Saw the steep 
cliffs of three hundred feet, down which the victims were thrown, 
t Oriental Memoirt. 
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masses of burning ships and sinking men. Not one ray of 
family affection comes from these embittered households; and 
a century of their history does not offer one instance of filial 
devotion to the living, such as that of Sivaji,* or the veneration 
for the dead that was exhibited at Wai and Pamvel by the 
widow of Nana Fadnavis.t In the dull and weary annals of 
the Peshwahs there is the great Poona Darbar of 1790, when in 
the magnificent feanesh room of the Shanwar or Saturday 
Palace a hundred dancing girls came forth amid fountains and 
fragrant flowers to welcome our ambassador. Sir Charles Maletf 
(landed in India 1770). In Sivaji’s history there is the barbaric 
splendour of his coronation. Angria conducted his affairs by 
ruder methods. He was never crowned, so he sits on a throne 
built up of plunder and sea-wrack. The story of the Angria 
family goes a long way back, and comes down to our own 
times. ' 

The first man of the name that we meet with, was a tindal 
in one of the gallivats of Sivaji. The widow of the last ruler— 
her name is Yashoda—still (1880) lives at Alibagh. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

The issue of the tenth volume of the Bombay Gazetteer is 
opportune to us, for the bulk of it is devoted to this subject. 
When the British in 1818 took possession of Eatnagiri—the 
country from Bankot to Yingorla, 160 miles in length, and 
stretching 30 to 40 miles inland—it was in a miserable condi¬ 
tion. It was like the prophet’s “ valley of vision,” full of dry 
bones, the vultures of previous times having left us only the 
skeleton of a country. During the previous one hundred and 
fifty years various birds of prey had been sucking its blood. 
The Peshwah had done his work, and Angria had done his work, 
and that black eagle of the desert—Sivaji ! It was a country 
without roads. That means nothing comparatively. It was a 
country without money, which means a good deal when none of 
it passes between man and man, and where a rupee in the 


* Meadows Taylor works this well up iu Tara. 
f The Duke, Lord Valentia, and Lady Falkland all paid her a visit. 
1 DanieU’s great picture. 
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battle, however, had to be fought and the victory won, and the 
history of political economy in the restoration of moribund 
States can scarcely famish a greater triumph than is exhibited 
in the present condition of that country we now call Eatnagiri, 
the scene of the Angrias’ exploits. 

We began by covering the country with a network of 507 
miles of roads. W^ opened up the passes in the Salivadri Hills 
for cart traffic. We encouraged steam navigation, and as the 
coast was rocky, we planted four lighthouses on the most 
dangerous points. We abolished the labour cess, by which the 
Khot could exact, nolens r dens, one day in eight of personal 
servitude. We encouraged enlistment, until in 1879 we had in 
the army 5579 men, while 7009 more were receiving pensions 
amounting in the year to £45,452. We sent out on their 
rounds 743 native policemen with a single European superin¬ 
tendent. The office latterly has been nearly a sinecure, for 
in 1878 of £2659 alleged to have been robbed, £1583 was 
recovered. The population in 60 years has risen from 462,651 
to 1,019,136 until it literally overflows. They don’t object to 
leave the country; 100,000 to 150,000 souls every-year, after 
the rice reaping, finding their way to Bombay and returning 
before the rains. Our cotton mills are full of them. The 
acuteness and astuteness of the Konkani Brahmans have 
become a proverb. In Bombay they affect everything—law, 
police, medicine, Sanskrit, mathematics. They are the High- 
landed 1 of the Bombay Presidency, and every year this High¬ 
land host so leavens our population that every seventh man, 
woman, and child we meet is a Batnagirian. When we came 
there was little or no trade. Between December, 1S76, and 
December, 1877, 150,000 tons of food-grains left Bombay for 
Southern Maratha ports, and the sea trade of Eatnagiri has 
increased fcom £104,484 in 1818 to £1,841,411 in 1878. The 
revenue in 1832 wife £117,829, in 1878 £230,470. The wages 
of labour are enhanced. A labourer before 1860 received 1 to 
2 annas a day* now 3 to 4; and masons and carpenters, then 
getting 3 to 6, are now paid 8 annas a day. In such a hilly 
country the amount of arable land, or rather land under tillage, 
is Absolutely marvellous. Of its entire superficies of 2,424.960 
acres, 1,020,836 are under tillage. Add to this, that there is a 
• TOT* L K 
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CHAPTER X. 

Bombay, 1750— Grose’s Account* 

“ Now by the powers o’ verse and prose! 

Thou art a dainty chiel, 0 Grose! ” 

• Burns on Captain Ctrnse. 

It may be as well at the outset to state that the hero of this 
article is not the Captain Grose of Burns. He has, however, 
some strong affinities to him. The lines 

“ He’s ta’en the Antiquarian trade, 

I think they call it.” 

And 

“ A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 

And, faith, he’ll prent it; ” 

fairly apply to him in Bombay. Our Grose was a writer and 
covenanted servant of the East India Company, a close observer, 
and a man of much intelligence; and we think we will be able 
to show that he has left on record the best account that exists 
of Bombay as it was in the middle of the last century. 

WHEN GROSE LANDED 

in Bombay, Poona had just become the capital of the Marathas. 
Our territorial acquisitions in Western India were no bigger 
than they were in 1665, when we took over the island from the 
Portuguese, unless indeed we add to this a few square miles of 


* A Voyage to the East Indies. By M. Grose, London, 1772. This book 
was the property of Mr. Tyrrell Leith, barrister-at-law (died in Heidelberg 
10th December, 1888), and it was by his courtesy that we were enabled to 
present this meagre rechauffe of the Bombay portion of it to the public. The 
book is so rare that we have seldom seen it quoted, or referred to in any 
pablicadon heretofore. Mr. Leith’s collection of books on the history of 
Western India, we make bold to say, was the best selected of any in the 
Presidency at the present time, and certainly neither Mackintosh nor 
Elpbinstone had anything approaching to it. 

. - K 2 
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earth at Telichery. We were still on the tenterhooks of un¬ 
certainty, for onr position was quite as precarious and critical as 
it was in the end of the seventeenth century, when Aurangzeb 
and Sivaji laid waste the Dekhan and Konkan plains. Those 
twin giants, the Gog and Magog of our early Governors, had 
disappeared, and were now no longer a menace to us; but the 
existence of Bombay as an English settlement was still a matter 
of doubt in the future. For that dominant power which Sivaji 
had quickened into life was now in full swing at Poona, Satara, 
and Raygarh. The right arm of the Maratha nation was as yet 
unbroken by the defeat of Panipat—their Flodden Field, where 
the Afghans drove them from the north of India, and inflicted 
a blow upon them from which they never recovered. 

We had enemies in all quarters—north, south, and east, and 
even in the west; the sea, our ancient and natural ally, whence 
alone we could draw men and munitions of war, was covered by 
the fleets of Angria, who had wrapped up in the folds of his pirati¬ 
cal dominion a wide extent of country stretching away south from 
the mouth of Bombay Harbour. Moreover, the fall of Bassein, 
in 1739, was an event of sinister import to us, and added new 
dangers to our political situation, for we were now hemmed in 
as we had never been before. Bad as the Portuguese were in 
Salsette, they were better neighbours for us than the Marathas 
who now, after sweeping over the island, confronted us with 
their outposts on the hill of Bandara. And this may be said, 
that Mak as Portugal was, so long as she held Salsette it acted 
as a barrier between us and the enemy, and broke the force of 
the mass that was pressing down upon us from the Dekhan Hills. 

Our readers will see that the outlook from the bastions of 
Bombay Castle was at this time altogether a dreary one ; for 
though the sun rose then as it does now, there was this impor¬ 
tant deference—that there was not’a peak or valley in the vide 
panorama which it lighted up but what was in the hands of the 
enemy. Kulaba, Thai, Uran, Karanja, Karnala, Prabhal, 
Matheran, Bhaumalang, with the Khandala range ending in 
Bajmachi, with all the intervening country and ten times as 
much beyond it, with the islands of Henery, Khenery, Elephants, 
and Trombay, were governed—or misgoverned—by the enemies 
of England. 
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now completing the eighth year of his reign, to be succeeded by 
a man better known in history as the Honourable Eichard 
Bourchier, Esq. And here it may be as well to observe that 
the hours of business at this time in Bombay were from sunrise 
to 1 p.m., when its cares and troubles were laid aside, and our 
breeched and wigged citizens, and our patched dames and 
demoiselles, spent their time, like the little children in France, 
in eating, drinking*and sleeping. If the mauvais quart d’henre 
was about twelve, the time of universal satisfaction was 1 p.m., 
when dinner was served. After this came the hookah, the 
gurgling noise of which, sooth to say, had a wonderfully soothing 
effect, and sent the guests asleep. It is averred that the siesta 
was invigorating, and that they rose like giants refreshed, and 
sallied out to walk, ride, or drive on such oxen-drawn vehicles 
as were then available in the neighbourhood of Bombay Green. 
Fortified with the fresh sea-breeze along the Back Bay sands, or a 
lounge on Mendham’s Point, our diners of one o’clock returned 
at eight with renewed appetite to attack the ghost of the feast, 
to which there were added some piquant dishes with which the 
cooks of those days no doubt found it to their interest to titillate 
the jaded palate. And if they could not eat, they could drink. 
For Niebuhr tells us they were nothing loth to grapple with the 
strong wines of Portugal, the consumption of which, he avers, 
contributed to swell the mortuary returns. In addition to these, 
Grose tells us of three drinks which now burst upon the bibulous 
world I of Bombay with astonishing effect. The three viands 
which now divided public attention, were the spirit of deer, the 
spirit of mutton, and the spirit of goat,* to such marvellous 
ingenuity are men driven to invent new names for liquors to 
quench their thirst. These drinks were in great vogue, and the 
way they got their names was this :—A haunch of venison, a 
joint of mutton, or a quarter of goat was thrown into the vat 
when the arak was being distilled, [and while correcting its 
fiery nature, imparted a new flavour which was considered 


* The animal spirits were introduced from China. Dr. MacGowan enu¬ 
merates mutton wine, dog wine, deer wine, tiger, black snake and tortoise, all 
known to the Chinese nowadays .—North (Jhina Br. H. As. Hoc. Transactions, 

1871-72. 
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mighty fine. The blond of each of these spirits was different; . 
every man had his favourite, some the one, some the other, the 
deer, no doubt from its wild gout, outrunning the other animal 
spirits in the chase. We ourselves should rather object to any 
one of them, but as matter of history, this explains the con¬ 
sumption of arak, of which, it is said, the English were the 
heat customers of the best brands from Goa. There could be at 
this supper only o 

as, in 1739, there were only eight unmarried ladies in the 
Bombay Presidency, twenty married ladies, four to eight 
widows, and “ never more ” than seven children. This last Mal¬ 
thusian statement, even though seven is the complete number, 
seems to us preposterous, and throw's discredit upon the entire 
statement. It is quite true that Niebuhr was here for six 
months in 1704, and tells us that during the whole time he was 
here, neither marriage nor baptism took place. But even tliis 
statement does not warrant us, on the vital statistics of Bombay 
at any period, uttering the cry of Toe’s raven—“ Never more ! ” 

At least Mrs. King, the Chief’s wife, of Anjengo, did, and An- 
jengo, if we recollect rightly, was then a more lucrative post 
than Bombay. Here it was that Orme the historiau was born, 
and Eliza Draper; so we imitate Sterne in asking pardon of the 
reader for the “ digression.” But to the patches. Grose records 
that at a reception some leading natives condoled with Mr. 
King on his wife’s distemper, and hoped that there would be 
no more breaking out of boils and blains! At this supper 
party there could be no lack of 

SUBJECTS OF CONVERSATION. 

The Scotch Bebellion was.already an extinct volcano, and 
Grose does not notice the Scotcli unless to call attention to the 
fact that the Dekhany tat resembles those shaggy brutes that 
are reared on the mountains of Scotland. The peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle is not once named. People do not talk statecraft after 
dinner, much less after supper; so Grose amuses us with the 
way he dodged the sea-sickness by going on board the " Lord 
Anson ” with an empty stomach. No doubt everybody having 
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supped, resolved to try the same on going home, the sea moaning 
bodefully all the time on the black rocks outside the big dining¬ 
room. Grose was told of two fearful bugbears to new-comers, 
the BerbUrs * and the Mordechino ,f but was consoled by the fact 
that the doctors of Bombay were now a very different lot from 
the rusty razors of past times. The health of the city was greatly 
improved, for which we had very much to thank the doctors. 

To have, good doctors you must pay them well. This is an 
axiom that cannot be disputed, so Grose avers that the small 
allowances granted to surgeons in the early days of Bombay was 
a principal reason why its mortality had become a byeword in 
Europe, where Bombay was termed the grave of Englishmen. 
He tells that Governor Phipps (1720 to 1728), anxious to curry 
favour with his masters at home, inaugurated a number of 
reductions, and among others in the Bombay Marine. On 
examining a schedule of salaries, he observed the surgeon’s 
salary put down at Es. 42 per mensem. “ 0 ho! there must be 
some mistake here ; the figures are transposed.” And sure 
enough, he altered them to Es. 244 


* The Beriberi, see ante, p. 56, note f. 

t Portuguese mordexim, Maratha modvashi, and corrupted into mort-de- 
chien, cholera ; see Correa, iv., 288.—Yule. 

t .Shortly before this period there was considerable grumbling among the 
writers of the Company, and in 1739 they sent home a representation that 
their income was insufficient to defray their expenses, accompanied by the 
following schedule to show that their living could not be “done for less.” 


. Calculation of Monthly. Bombay Expenses. 

Ont (fowl per diem at 1 qr. 6 p. each .. 

One chicken or fish and rice 14 p. each 
Flour, pepper, mustard, &c. .. 

3 tails per diem. 2 p. each 
Wine and Punch, Es. 2 each .. 

Ghee 

Oil and Candles .. .. ... 

Wood 1200 billets Es. 2-2 per mille. 

Tea half cally ..' 


Butter, 2 lbs., Be. 1 per lb. 
Water-bearer 


0 2 
0 3 
2 1 
15 0 
0 3 
4 0 
3 0 
1 2 
2 2 
0 3 
2 0 
0 2 


, Es. 48 2 

T6e drink and oil bill mean late hours, for though the bill is small, those 
items form a large proportion of the gross expenditure. 












BOMBAY, 1750—a rose's 


Grose gives us the particulars of a race of pigmies in tfis 
Kamatak. Two specimens had been sent by one Venkaji trading 
in those parts to Robert Horne, Governor (1734-30), and Captain 
Eoag was commissioned to bring them up to Bombay. The 
creatures were two feet high, were without hair, sallow white 
in colour, and walked erect. They were melancholy, had a 
rational sense of their captivity, and many human actions. 
They made their own beds, and the joints of their legs were not 
re-entering like monkeys, but salient like those of men. The 
sea air did not agree with them : the female sickened and died, 
and the male became inconsolable and died also. Boag buried 
them at sea. Horne, like many men, was fond of specimens, 
and asked the captain why he did not preserve them in spirits, 
who replied bluntly that he never thought of it. So this new 
race perished on their way to Bombay ; for though Governor 
Horne wrote to Venkaji to get another pair, the pigmies would 
not be coaxed out of their lair, but remained impenetrably fixed 
in their native jungles. 


where Grose took his supper, is still to the fore, and must he 
the oldest house in Bombay. It is marked " Governor’s House ” 
in his map of Bombay, and now faces you as you enter the gate 
of the Bombay Arsenal, with a board upon it, on which is 
printed the prosaic inscription, “ Pattern Room.” In the paper 
oil Gerald Aungier, we hazarded the conjecture that the ‘‘ four- 
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square house” we took over from the Portuguese was still 
extant, though the moderns have piled an upper storey on its 
bomb-proof roof. The discovery of this map of Grose sets the 
question at rest. This venerable relic still exists, and can 
never cease to be of interest to every man who is proud of his 
city and curious of its early history. Here the first twenty 
Governors, from Aungier to Hornby, had their abode, Oxinden 
and Child in the seventeenth century, and such magnates as 
Boone, Bourchier, and Crommelin in the eighteenth. Not all 
wassail and wine, for here, no doubt, Cooke was disgraced. Child 
died, and here in 1734 Bobert Cowan received his notice to quit 
the -service of the East India Company, and not very far off 
within the four bastions and curtain of Bombay Castle, some of 
the most momentous scenes of Bombay history have taken place. 

We are sure our fellow-citizens will join in the wish that 
such- a venerable relic should be carefully preserved. It may, 
and it mnot. The spirit of improvement is abroad, and not 
very far off. 

So great is the rage for improvement nowadays, that we 
think it is highly probable that some one full of bran-new ideas 
will remove it as an excrescence. 

The Castle, as our readers are aware, is a quadrangle, and 
the bastion facing Mody Bay was called Tank Bastion. Not 
for the reason that it was near the big tank which faces the 
Mint, bat because there is a tank of water within the bastion 
itsqff .jHere is also one of the oldest sculptured works in 
Bombay. It may indeed be Portuguese and before our advent. 
Thi3 is 

A COLOSSAL SUNDIAL. 

ten feet high, with much grotesque carving, heads of men, 
monsters, and animals, intermingled with leaves, towering high 
above the dial-face. The visitor will observe that the disc looks 
out seaward. Indeed, as you stand on the bastion the face 
cannot be observed without a considerable craning of the neck, 
and the angle seems, exactly the same as that of the clock-face 
of the Arsenal observatory, to catch the eye of the mariner on 
entering the harbour. The gnomon is gone, but even if a new 
one were fixed in it, it could be of no use, for the roof of some 
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now stands would be, we estimate, about 200 feet from 
•In gateway of Meudham’s Burying-ground, which was a 
parallelogram apparently about 500 feet long and 250 broad, 
uni so near the sea (you must make allowance for reclaimed 
;ii: I) that at high tide on walking along the beach you would, as 
n [lie case of Kolaha churchyard, require to elbow your way 
o'und the corner betw een the sea and the cemetery walls. We 
snow that Mendham’s Burying-ground was cleared away in 
ITnS, and Sima pur opened* at the same time. Grose’s map 
la\s down Mendham, which is evidence in itself that it was 
drawn lie fore 1708. The banian-trees near the Young Men’s 
i 'Kristian Institute arc no doubt exuberant for obvious reasons. 
We must not omit that in our coup d’ceil past the Cathedral, 
v e descry at the terminus of Church-Gate Street, the gate itself 
i arreted (near the Floral Fountain), and with perhaps a 
si coping-room above, also a side door or “needle-eye” for late 
men who were on the wandcrgang and required the pass or word 
of the night during the small hours. At this period, and long 
liefore it, there must have been many residences, country houses 
of rich Portuguese and others, at Mazagon. Of what may be 
termed the new .Native Town, north of the Esplanade, the 
eastern part, say about the present Jami Masjid, com¬ 
prehending the Market, Mandvi, Umarkhari and Bkuleshwar 
districts are much older than the western, i.e., Dhobi-talao, 
Girgaum, Cliowpati and Khetwadi, which latter appear as a 
mass of cocoanut-gardens, so late as a map of 1806. It is 
astonishing how even now the cocoanut seems to swallow up all 
the buildings in this last-named district in a mass of greenery. 
For look at it from Khambala Hill or the new road on Malabar 
Hill, in the month of May when every green herb without water 
is here withered up, and this is the ease. Much more from the 
summit of the Clock Tower; and Mr. Geary mentioned in the 
account of his balloon ascent, that at an altitude of several 
thousand feet, almost everything of Bombay disappeared except 
the docks and the cocoa trees, in fact, I thfnk he hinted that 


* “Sonapur closed, 1868 ; Siwri opened, 1868 ; census returns, 1881. First 
woman burled. Dr. Diver's wife, next, Mrs. William Best in 1868.”—W. Best, 
Nov. 1, 1887. Burials interdicted in Hendham’s, 1763 .—Bombay Quarterly 
Review, January 1837, page 169. 
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CARTOGRAPHY OF BOMBAY. 

Dr. Fryer's map is the earliest, say, about 1675, though the 
book which bears bis name was published later. Mahim woods 
and the fishing-stakes in the harbour are laid down precisely 
where they are at present. “Only one Tower of Silence 
recently built.” Ovingtou gives a plan of the citadel in 1668, 
the main lines of which may still be traced amt identified. 
Baldaeus, a Dutch clergyman, has good plans and pictures of 
the castle about the same date. Grose's map is simply in¬ 
valuable, though it is only of what is within the walls 
(Mendhara excepted), for every street is laid down, and it is 
accompanied by a scale of feet. Niebuhr's map of the Island of 
Bombay (1764) has all the forts from Reva and Sion to 
Mazagon and Dongari, and the castle, on the tank bastion of 
which lie flies the flag of the English nation. We have 
inspected a band-made map of 1806 (Mackintosh’s time), a 
most elaborate performance: the Government House near the 
Cathedral, brilliantly coloured, and the new town, that is, near 
the Crawford Market, already covering a vast amount of space. 
Our readers have observed two promontories on looking out 
from the Yellard. They have tombs on them. The name of 
the left-hand one is Bawa Haji; the right Bibi Hajin. Of maps, 
the best of the Island of Bombay, both for accuracy and 
execution, was printed in London in 1843, and represents the 
city and island in 1812-16, the population being then 243,000. 
This map of Thomas Dickinson’s is a perfect chef d'au vrc. Major 
Jervis’ signature is at the foot, with the picture of a tortoise as 
a tail-piece, and the motto “ Paulatim.” No need for apology. 
Slow but sure, this is a perfect gem of the engraver’s art, and 
can never be excelled. The largest map that we have seen, 
with all the docks and reclamations up to 1SS1, is in Messrs. 
W. and A. Graham’s office, and was constructed for that firm. 
It covers a side of a large room, and resembles Colonel Laugh¬ 
ton’s great masterpieces of Revenue Survey in this, that spread 
out on the ground, it would require one to take off Iris shoes, 
and crawl, spider-like, over the surface for days and nights 
together, with occasional intervals for refreshment. 

In 1750 we do not doubt that most of the houses and streets 
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shortly after this time by Daniel Draper of “ Eliza ” celebrity ; 
but so late as 1812 Colonel Dickinson gives only two bungalows 
on Breach Kandy—the Beehive and the Betreat, the last of 
which under the name of the Wilderness, as we take it, has been 
known to our readers for a great many years. On Malabar Hill 
in 1812—16 there is not a single bungalow in Colonel Dickin¬ 
son’s map, and we believe that the one occupied by the Munici¬ 
pal Commissioner was the oldest, having been erected about 
iS30. •* 

THE TOWERS OF S&NCF-. 

Niebuhr only mentions one in 1764, as Fryer does in 1675. 
Our author (1750) only mentions one,* and gives a picture of it. 
He says it is 25 feet in diameter and 12 feet high. He was 
told that if anybody looked into it, he was sure to die. He 
went, nevertheless, but a Parsi told him to desist, otherwise he 
should not long survive his idle curiosity.f Niebuhr tells us 
why the Towers of Silence are closed against strangers— 

“Cet edifice est actuellement forme depuis qu’a cc qu’on raconte une jeune 
et belle fille, qui etait morte fort subitement et enterree tout de suite, avait 
re$u encore une visite de son aimant dans ce lieu funebrc.”— Arabic. 


* In 1797 Mr. Dady (Dadabhai) wrote an application to Jonathan Duncan 
for permission to erect “ a tomb ” in bis garden at the foot of Malabar Hill. 
It was granted. He died in 1799; the English church bell tolled. This 
Tower of Silence ( Dakhma ) still exists for the use of the Dady family. (See 

note, p. 31.) 

t In te+iewing the career of the late Mr. Dadabhai Pestanji Wadia, the 
Jam-i-Jamthid publishes the following historical document, dated as far back 
as 1792:— 

A Proclamation.— Whereas it has been represented to Government by 
the Caste of Parsees that a European Inhabitant of this Island, unobservant 
of that decency which enlightened people shew to the religious ceremonies of 
the Natives of India, had lately entered one of the repositories for their dead, 
to the great distress, inconvenience, and expense of the said Caste; the Acting 
President in Council has thought fit to repfimand the person alluded to for 
his improper conduct; and in order to mark in the strongest manner his 
discountenance of such, unwarrantable proceedings, and to deter others from 
the commission of like indignities in future, he hereby causes it to be 
signified, that whoever shall obtrude themselves on the Temples, Tombs, or 
religious ceremonies of the Natives, residing under the protection of this 
Government, will be suspended the Honorable Company’s service, if in their 
employ, or if free merchants, mariners, or others be adjudged to have forfeited 
thaw licences, and will be sent to Europe. 

By Older of the Acting President in Council, 

William Page, Secretary. 

Bombay Castle, 29th February, 1792. 
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“This, Six,” said she to the Raja determinate!)', “remember to 
be a type of your fate and mine.” He ncefortli lie was bound 
up in the bundle of life with her, and it is needless to say the 
witch was provided for, had a pension ever afterwards, and a 
palanquin she could call her own. 
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It is Mackintosh, we think, who states that Gray, the author 
of the Elegy, was the first, or among the first, who in his letters 
expatiated with exquisite taste on the pleasure derivable from 
the contemplation of fine scenery* Mackintosh, we daresay, 
never saw this book. Had he done so, he would have seen 
described at;his own doors a scene which evoked this earlier 
notice; and as it h^s more than a local interest, we give Grose’s 
memorable words, which will receive commendation as long as 
there is an eye or a mind to appreciate the beautiful in nature :— 
“ On the seaside stands the Gentoo Pagoda. The other three 
sides are surrounded with trees that form an amphitheatre on 
the slopes of the hill towards it, than which no prospect thqt I 
ever saw or can conceive forms a more agreeably wild land- 


Some of Niebuhr’s small facts are interesting—that he met some Greeks 
settled in Bombay; that the English wear tight clothes; that the houses 
have tiled roofs; that European foreigners do not make much in com¬ 
merce ; that the highest military officer, who is also a member of Council, 
has only the title of Major; that there are many Polish, Swiss, Dutch and 
German officers in our Indian Army ; that there is only one clergyman for 
the whole of Western India, the minister of Bombay, who does duty at 
Surat, Anjengo and Telichery, and that when he dies, the faithful must wait 
until word is sent home and another comes out; that the Europeans in 
Bombay were a non-marrying race, for neither marriage nor baptism took 
place when he was in the island; that the Pope had sent out a Bishop of 
Bombay, hut the Governor announced that there was no need of an ecclesiastic 
with such a high title; that the African slaves owned by Englishmen and 
others were all Roman Catholics, and that the Church at Parel was already 
a magnificent talle-a-mangcr and dancing-room. From Grose we learn that 
the iskhd was divided into three Roman Catholic parishes; Bombay, Mahim, 
Salvacam, the churches of which are governed by any nation but the Portu¬ 
guese. He also informs us that there was a public garden at Parel, and that 
there were European deserters in the fleet of Angria, and that —m irabile 
dictu! —some Englishmen chewed hetel-nnt, and finally—“ II est ’permis b 
tous de faire commerce depuis le President d’un ^tablissement jusqu’au 
moindre clerc; ” and, “ Les Indiens sont hieu la nation la plus tolfrante de 
l’univers; car dans quels pais de l’Europe permettoit-on h gens d’une 
autre religion de prcicher onvertement coiftre celle qui est la dominante dans 
le pais?”—a bitter satire on the state of religious toleration in Europe in 1764. 

* Following a quotation from a letter of Gray’s to Horace Walpole dated 
1736, Edmund M. Gosse in Gray, of “ Morley’s English Men of Letters ” 
series, 1882, p. 16, says: “This is the first expression, so far as I am 
aware, of the modem feeling of the picturesque.” 

“ So recent is the taste for scenery, that a Tour through Great Britain 
published in 1762, speaks of Westmoreland as remarkable only for wild¬ 
ness ; notices Winandermere only for its size, Ulleswater for char, and at 
Kesswick passes the poor Lake entirely.”—Sir James Mackintosh, 1811. 
Life, voL ih, p. 97. 
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, (CHAPTER XI. 

The Book op Gombroon, 1752-53. 

The Book of Gombroon has lain in Bombay for one hundred 
and twenty years ; and it is almost in perfect condition and 
legible, thanks to the papermaker, the ink with which it is 
written, the large round hand of the scribe, and thanks also to 
the zealous interest of those who have kept it among then- 
archives and transmitted it safely from generation to generation.' 
If all the books in Bombay were printed or written on such 
paper, we would have no fear of their future condition. But, 

left the caterpillar hath eaten, that which the caterpillar hath 
left the cankerworm hath eaten, and the palmer-worm" and 
white-ant will devour the residue. If things go on as they are 
we are safe in saying that in the year 2000 every book now in 
Bombay will have crumbled into dust or leaf-mould, except tlie 
Birds of Asia, which may still maintain a feeble and fluttering 
existence on the tables of the Asiatic Society. We except also 
the holograph Wellington and Contemporary Despatches, in the 
Secretariat, which have been, as respects climate and insects, 
carefully bound in 8 vols. morocco, by a late Secretary to 
Government; and no doubt, if well kept, they will defy the 
lapse of time and the fingering of visitors. Every reader in the 
public libraries of Bombay will bear us out that the leaves ot 
many of the books are as brittle as tinder. You must take them 
up tenderly; and woe betide the unlucky wight who, at the 
tenth hour, when deep sleep falleth upon men, foldeth down the 
comer of the leaf he is perusing, for when he next openetk 
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regeneration of mankind. The natives of this, country are not 
less sensible than we are to the lessons of history. They only 
need educating in it; and for them the history of Western India 
must surely be more interesting than, say, the Conquest of Peru, 
or even the Beeline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 

The text which has called forth this sermon is a small one, 
for it would be difficult to select a place less known, or less 
fitted to awaken an* interest of any kind in the reader. You 
cannot get excited about Gombroon,* for the history of a small 
factory on the Persian Gulf, subordinate to Bombay, at a time 
when Bombay itself was not above the level of mediocrity, is 
certainly not attractive. And yet from 1621 to 1759 successive 
relays of Englishmen were sent to its inhospitable shores, to 
help to build up somehow, not even in India itself, the fabric of 
the Indian Empire. For the Englishmen of those days stuck 
at nothing. Persia was in anarchy : there was bad trade ; there 
was nothing but disease; there was nothing but death. But 
still the procession up the Straits of Ormuz went on, of these 
belated victims, doomed to die. 


MORTALITY BILLS. 

The scene opens with Danvers Graves, President; Wood, 
Percival, and Wents, council. A few days pass, and the black 
camel which kneels at every man’s door f comes for Graves. 
Graves mounts, obedient to the summons. Then it kneels for 
Percival; then for Wents. They all, at intervals, ride away to 
the silent land. 

Emboldened by success, it came for Wood. Wood was tough ; 
looked the grisly undertaker in the face, and probably said 
with Wyelifife, “ Go away ! I shall not die, but live and declare 
the works of the Lord,” or more probably he said, “ I shall live, 
make money, and sell piece goods.” The brute this time does 
not kneel, merely makes a feint of doing so, curls the lip, snarls, 
groans, and passes on. Wood was saved by the skin of his 
teeth; in his own words, “through the mercy of God, who 


* Gombroon is now represented by Bandar Abbas, 
f Turkish proverb. 
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The year 1752 was annus mirabilis. It had only 354 
days in it; and yet we have here over 200 entries, many of 
them pages in length, neatly written under as many days. 

Such are some of the prosaic details of which this volume 
consists; but it was by such methods the Englishman gained 
standing-ground in the East.' Not all the glory belongs to 
Clive and Wellington. By unknown men, and in places 
equally unknown, tne battle was fought and the foundation laid 
of the Indian Empire. They had almost none of our advan¬ 
tages, though they helped to make them. They worked in 
obscurity and they died in obscurity, mute and inglorious if you 
will, but not unheroic as they laid themselves down to sleep on 
the deserts of Asia. 


THE INKSTAND. 

Amid these sombre shadows there is a gleam of human 
activity and misdirected energy. As often happens in an 
emergency or big disaster, some one is found busying himself 
with the veriest trifles. As in the catastrophe on the Bor Ghat 
some years since, where poor Howard was killed, the gentleman 
next him, extricating himself (besmeared with blood) from the 
dSbris of the broken train, was confronted by his servant, 
weeping bitterly, and bearing in his hand the fragments of a 
cigar-bojs, the cause of all his loud lamentation. But we 
proceed. The new comers from Bombay take their respective 
seats at the Gombroon Council table, and resolutely proceed to 
overhaul the accounts. The fact gradually dawns upon them 
that from the property of the East India Company a silver 
inkstand is missing. We are left in doubt as to whether it was 
solid silver, German silver, or Britannia metal—two species of 
bi-metallism that gave the world much trouble in the eighteenth 
century. On this the depositions are silent. It apparently 
existed once, but not in the memory of man ; but nevertheless, 
year by year it stood in the annual balance of accounts—a sub¬ 
stantial asset of the factory. It could not walk away of itself. 
Mr. Wood does not aver that it was stolen. It could not wear 
away like' napery, or old knives in India, reduced to attenuated 
shadows by grinding and attrition. What if Wood melted it 
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enterprise of Peter the Great. There was an air of great mystery 
about everything Russian in India, and even the Tapti for a 
generation later on was considered by intelligent Englishmen to 
rise in the mountains of Great Tartary.* Mildew in piece-goods 
turns up in these old times to vex the souls of the factors, and 
two other evils of more ancient date affecting the bodies and 
souls of men, drunkenness and incontinence, which were visited 
with expulsion pro tan. Geologists may be interested to learn 
that in these parts, and in this age, the sea gained on the land 
so rapidly as to threaten the English House, and extent a cry 
to .Bombay to sanction means of protection from its invasion. 
This was the year when the style was changed, and Bombay wrote 
Gombroon to call the 3rd September the 14th September, and so 
on afterwards, allowing eleven days to lapse: which was .lone. 
The men {per mensem) profited by this. Everythin,' lor the 
India House was sent on eland —that is the word, and our a_e 
is not the inventor of it—via Baghdad and Alepp > uiun 
the Consul forwarded the Bombay, Surat, and Gulf letters on 
to Europe. 

We may as well, however, remark that on and after this date 
down through all the French Ptevolutionary epoch, this was tiie 
orthodox route for quick letters to Europe, < ,' > i _r.- 

deal more so than the route Waghom opened up to us throima 
Egypt fifty years ago, and which, it appears, will n wh 11. 1 

to the end of time, unless, indeed, the railwav whistle snrick' 
through*the deserted streets of Babylon and Xincven.t It our 
memory serves us, there is an allusion in the earliest transactions 
of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce to an English mail agent 
being murdered on the Baghdad route. Angria was a name that 
still sent a tremor through Leadenhall Street; and the factory 

* Nikitin, the Busman who was in the Bombay Presidency in I ios-7-i, 
says: —“Ami I poor sinner brought a stallion to the land of India. \\ . 

God’s help I reached Jooneere all well, hut it Ci.st me a hundred rono.es. 
An amusing and early instance of the horse trade of Arabia with India. It 
the Russians only read the description which follows, they womd sum.v 
never think of coming to India. “ Ail are black and wicked, and the 
women all harlots or witches or thieves and cheats; and they all destrev 
their masters with poison.” The Czarewitch confronts all danger in lsJl. 

f During the monsoon of 1839 and 1*40 letters were forwarded via toe 
Persian Gulf and across the desert to Bcyrut, and thence to Europe. 
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styled Governor, and as often President or General* Two 
future Governors, Thomas Hodges | and William Hornby, sit 
with him in Council; and. a third, Crommelin.J sways the 
sceptre as Chief at Surat. Brabazon Ellis, the luckiest English¬ 
man of his age in Western India, wields a flowing pen at 
Basrah, a man that neither disease nor impecuniosity can 
touch; his covenant seems well ordered in all things and sure; 
and Daniel Draper has just finished his career as warehouse 
keeper at Gombroon. He had not then entered on that ill- 
starred alliance with Eliza, a lady destined to startle two priests 
out of their propriety, one famous or infamous in the Church of 
England, the other famous and infamous in the Catholic Church 
of France. 


THE LOBD OF THE HOT COUNTRIES :— 

We give in a foot-note a specimen letter from this gentleman 


* This was the gentleman with whom Lord Clive had the angry tussle 
when in Bombay. I can only afford space for the last sentence of a remark¬ 
able letter to him which has been preserved. It is dated Bombay, 13th 
April, 1756:—“Considering the rank I bear of Lieutenant-Colonel in His 
Majesty’s service, of Deputy Governor of St. David’s, of a Member of 
Committee of this place, I do not think I have been treated by the 
Honourable Bonrchier, Esq., agreeably to the intention of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, who, I flatter myself, will do me justice therein, when 
they come to hear thereof. I am, with respect. Honourable Sir and Sirs, 
your most obedient humble servant, Robert Clive.” 

t Th 686 four men held the Governorship of Bombay thirty-four years:— 
Richard Bourchier 1750-1760, Charles Crommeliu 1760-67, Thomas Hodges 
1767-71, William Homby 1771-84. 

t Ante, p. 9. Charles Crommelin, Governor of Bombay (1760-1767), was 
the son of Marc Antoine Crommelin, of Huguenot family, who entered the East 
India Company’s service at Bombay, whose descendants have been prominent 
in the Indian services in every generation since. His grandson, Charles Russell 
Crommelin, was secretary to the Government of Bengal (1799) and his great- 
great-grandson, Lieut.-General W. A. Crommelin, C.B., was a distinguished 
officer of Engineers, who died 1886 (Yule’s Diary of Wm. Hedges, ii., 259). 
Governor Crommelin died December 2oth, 1788, aged 81. His tomb has 
apparently been discovered at Qasim-Bazar by Mr. H. Beveridge.— Calcutta 
Beview, 1891. 

Crommelin was descended frcun a Huguenot family forced to leave France 
on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. One of them established the manu¬ 
facture of fine linens in Ulster where his descendants were afterwards estab¬ 
lished at Carrowdore Castle, Co. Down. The coat of arms of the Crommelins 
is: Azure, a cheveron between three martelets argent, a trefoil slipped vert. 
Crest, out of a dncal coronet or, a swan rising ppr. Motto— Foe et spera .— 
Burke’s Armorie. —B. 
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“ To the Honourable Richard Bourchier, Eaq.,* President and 
Governor in Council in Bombay,” writes Gombroon, opening 
with “ Honoured Sir and Sirs ; ” and in like manner Gombroon 
heads its London letters, “To the Honourable the Court of 
Directors for affairs of the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading in the East Indies.” Then follows, “ May it 
please your honour^; ” and concludes with all due respect as 
becometh, “ may it please your honours, your most faithful and 
most obedient humble servants.” t 

The Empire of India is complex in its origin: but if it grew 
out of anything it grew out of a company of merchants. 


PEOPLE WERE HERE BEFORE US. 

Gombroon was a common place, dull and dreary enough in 
all conscience; and yet around its shores Nearchus once 
manoeuvred the fleet of Alexander. Hither also (for Ormuz is 
within hail) came in spirit Milton, who has given to it an un¬ 
dying fame, in one line of Paradise Lost, in his description of the 
devil’s throne in Pandemonium, which— 

“Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind.” 

There was a Russian proverb, “ Whatever is produced on earth 
you find at Ormuz.” 

* “ It brings to my mind a story of Governor Bourchier of Bombay. The 
old gentleman was very fond of a composition of weak liquor much used by 
Europeans in Asia called ‘ country beer.’ A European captain of one of the 
Company’s ships asked the Governor why he drank so much of that ‘ slow 
poison,’ country beer. ‘Very slow, indeed,’ replies the old man, ‘ I have used 
it these fifty years, and here I am yet.’ ”—Price’s Letter to E. Burke, p. 33. 

t The French are great masters of this art:—“ Agreez, Monsieur, Vassurance 
de ma parfaite consideration avec taquellefai Thonneur d’etre le phis devoue 
de vo$ serviteurs.” But there was no greater stickler for the profuse method 
of concluding a letter than General Wellesley Bahadur. With a small 
running hand like a lady’s, each line an inch separate, Wellington soon 
covers a sheet of paper, even the large foolscap of his days. The letter is 
perhaps one short terse sentence: after which comes the flowing conclusion 
filling a whole page, “ I have the honour to be, Sir, with the greatest respect 
your most obedient, faithful and humble servant, Arthur Wellesley.” He 
too addresses “The Honourable Jonathan Duncan, Esq.,” a correct desig¬ 
nation, we believe, for all Governors and Councillors who are not Honourables 
in their own right, albeit common use sanctions it not in our day. There 
is nothing like a letter for bringing a dead man to life again, especially when 
the tale from the glass sparkles on the name, and has been shaken by the 
hand of Arthur Wellesley. The particles still glitter on the autograph, 
though the hand that shook them out has long crumbled into dust. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Bombay Directory—179J. 


THE HONOURABLE MAYOR’S COURT. 

Tha 'Worshipful P. C. Bbcce, Esq., M :y. 

Aldebues. 

Alex. Adamsox, Esq., Senior Alderman. 

Robert Kitaon, Esq. John. Da Panthieu. E~ :. 

John Forbes, Esq. George Stevenson, fish 

James Tate, Esq.* Charles Elpainstvne, Esq. 

James Tod, Esq. 

George Sims"n, Sheriff. 

Philip Samuel Maisler, Eegistrar. 

Augustus William Handley, Examiner. 

Henry Fawcett, Accountant Genera!. 


Attohxeys. 

Henry Forrester Constable. 

William Paddock. 

William White. 

Bryt. Brooks bank. 

James Anderson. 


Phinehas Hall. 
Stephen Cassan. 
Edward Popham. 
William Ash burner. 


1 1 THE HONOURABLE COURT OF APPEALS. 
Major-General Robert Abeeceomby. 

George Dick, Eaq. William Lewis, Esq. 

Darnel Crokatt, Esq. .John Morris, Reristrar. 


Mr. Forbes. 

„ Brace. 

„ Aahburner. 
„ Hensbaw. 
„ Rivett. 


Ixstbasce Society. 

Mr. Constable 


„ Nesbitt. 

„ De Souza. 

., L. B. De Souza. 


* Pnllietate or Paliport (IS17), literally Garden Mosque, is the residence 
ot Mr. Tate, an opulent English merchant, and formerly an inhabitant o: 
Bombay. This gentleman, then very old and infirm, died a few years a::er- 
wmcdaf —CoL James Welsh’s Military Eeminiseenees, 1330. 






Mahomed Soflee. 
Bhorjee Curimjee. 


Mrssruus. 


Gassunjee Mombhov. 
MuUickjee Cassimjee. 


Abxsxuk. 

Auiet Sarklae. Pogus Satour. 

lab. an SatiHir. Simon M.irkhar. 

Pauwasa Seemon. « Jacob Pedrosa. 

Sahak Moored. 

By the courtesy of the Hon. Sorabjee Shapoorjee Bengallee 
we ,ire enabled to present our readers with all that is contained 
in the Eombity Directory of 1792. 

The two leaves in this squat volume, compared with the 
Bcmbay Diredory of fco-^ay, bring forcibly to view the small 
W-gilinings of our almost ifnperial city. It is a lesson in the 
history of great cities, and, like the London Din-dory of 1792, 
is a very miniature booklet compared with its Brobdingnagian 
successor of 1832. Here, then, is a list of our prominent 
citizens, European and Native, ninety years ago. The European 
firms are eight in number. Alexander Adamson, a name long 
prominent in Bombay, figures as “ the good Samaritan " in one 
of Malcolm’s Persian sketches, and his signature is fa mili ar to 
us in letters about ships and shipping in Wellington's time. 
He joined the East India Company in 1782 as a Civil Servant, 
and is now what is termed a “junior merchant. ’ He is styled 
“ Tranfcfhr Master and Assistant to the treasurers.’’ Bruce, 
Fawcett and Co. are represented in 1882 by Messrs. Eemington 
and Ca, established after 1805. Tins firm consisted in 1792 
of two Civil Servants; Patrick Crawfurd Bruce, Land Pay¬ 
master. He is the Worshipful P. C. Bruce, Esquire, Mayor, 
and is a “ senior merchant.” Henry Fawcett is the Accountant- 
General, and is “ a junior merchant,’’ 

We are particular in defining the position of these gentlemen, 
so that we may give illustrations of the fact which we pointed 
out above, that, prior to 1804, Civil Servants were allowed to 
become partners in commercial firms or Agency Houses without 
forfeiting any of the privileges belonging to the service of the 
East’India Company. 

Of James Tate, Dr. Hove writes in 1*87:—“Mr. Tate, in 







him. Not so Madras. He there put up with the Commander- 
in-Chief and his maiden sister. A single egg was handed to 
him at breakfast, and added he, in the relation, “ You know 
what Indian eggs are, and I, a growing boy from Montrose” 
Miss W. apologised, “ Ye see, Maister Stratton, oor hens are no 
layin’ vera weel the noo ! ” 

But to come to Mrs. Elwood. She was a daughter of Mr. 
E. Jeremiah Cnrteis, M.P. for Sussex, Windmill Hi]], near 
Beacby Head. Maria Graham is another traveller to whom we 
will also refer. We infer that she was married to Captain 
Thomas Graham, R.N., in 1800. Vans Kennedy, an Orientalist 
of repute, has noted in pencil on the copy of Mrs. Elwood’s 
Narrative* now before us, that;it is “ a catcli-penny publica¬ 
tion.” It was published in 1830. 

We think that we shall be able to show that it contains the 
best account extant of this period. Of social and even-day life 
ladies are by far the best delineators. What would the Calcutta 
of her time be without the Hon. Emily Eden ? 

And Bombay owes much to those ladies, who unconsciously 
have become the historians of their time. The letters of Eliza 
Draper, Maria Graham, Mrs. Elwood, the first Mrs. Wilson, 
Emma Roberts, Lady Falkland, and Lady Burton, various as 
they are in their proclivities, are full of undying interest as 
regards the everyday life of the time in which they lived. 

The arrival of Mrs. Elwood from the Red Sea on the 29th 
Julv, 182C, during the tempestuous weather of the monsoon was 
an event of some importance in Bombay. 2\u otner English 
lady had ever done this before, so she is the prnua, donna, ut ilu- 
Overland Route. Lady Nightingale, after being weighed at the 
Castle, as there recorded, liacl done the homeward route m 1*19. 
But Mrs. Elwood from the North was the first that e\ el burst 
into that silent sea of Ervthneum. 1 

From Kossir to Jiddah in an Arab dow, with 300 Hnjis on 
board. This is enough for the reader ; he can easily conjure up 
the rest. From Jiddah to Bombay in a native Indian craft. 


EIpbiDStoae. She’also wrut NManoirs of the'Likfarj Ludas <f 
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Horn Colonel and Mrs. E. had the company of Sir Hudson Lowe 
oi Iso pel Rome St. Helena memories, and after much tossing 
dimuo twenfv-tliree days came to an anchor in Horn bay 
Harbour. 

Hint, they worn well received is evident. They were the 
enests oi Mr. Buchanan. the chief of the Marine Department, at 
Ins bungalow. “ Chintz Poglio : ” so runs the spelling. 

THE LEE-HIVE. 

After a pleasant sojourn there they rented the Bee-Hive. We 
nil know that bungalow by name at least, and do not require to 
Tic told, rf Our compound was surrounded on three sides by the 
Indian Ocean.” 

How many tenants the Bee-Hive has had, since its name was 
recorded on the maps very early in tins century, we do not know. 

In those days it was the Ulmna Ihule of bungalows on 
Trench Candy in this direction, and the roar ot the sea day and 

eerie nt first, the eternal sough lulled them asleep, and they 
became accustomed to it. 

Their dogs sometimes barked at night, when nothing was 
visible to the human eve. Hie c>'/vh consoled her mistress, 
“ Deevils. deevils. Dogs see deevils. ’ But. m truth, the 
devils which the dogs saw were of human form. The Kolis, 
ihose peaceable Christian hslier-folks. with their Phrygian caps 
winoli we know so well nowadays, had. m l<S2o. the piratical 
instincts of the Aminas. During the monsoon they betook 
themselves to Malabar Point, and on the ridge or ridgy slopes— 
now of many mansions—delved, and span their nets betimes. 
All was fish that came into their net. and the business became 
so bad that it was suggested that the Kolis should be banished 
the island, and they must have cleared out of this district 
shortly thereafter. 

The depredations were almost, nightly, and the whole island 
was in alarm. The Bee-Hive had a posse of “armed peons” 
round it at night. Previous to their coining, a newly-married 
couple rented the bungalow. One night it was regularly 
stripped, the whole of the lady’s trousseau, jewels, plate, every- 












beer under her chair, which was opened according to the 
exigencies of the moment by the Mistress of the House, for it 
was a great art in those days for a lady, without rising from her 
seat, to open a bottle, and not needlessly attract the notice of 

Many can testify that forty or fifty years ago, in Bombay, 
heel- was the rule, and champagne forthcoming only on marriage 
or festal occasions ; and yet people, I am told, were happy then. 
There is a proverb not to look a gift horse in the mouth, and as 
these dinner parties were made up expressly for the entertain¬ 
ment of the strangers, they seem most unaccountably to have 



When Mrs. Elwood was here, Belvidere—called also, she says, 
“ Mazagon House ”—was shut up. Presumably nobody would 
rent it, as it was haunted. A haunted house in Bombay ! What 
a fine idea ! Eliza, long since in Bristol Cathedral, her ghost 
now opening creaking almirahs, and flitting about, in corridor 
or verandah in hoop and farthingale, “ revisiting the glimpses of 

and we have seen a cross near where it stood to mark the spot. 

“ Let us take a walk down Fleet Street,” said Dr. Johnson. 

" Let us take a saunter on the walls,” seems to have been the 
substitute for the Apollo Bandar of to-day. Meadows Taylor 
as a lad was thus taken out the first evening of Iris arrival, and 
Mrs. Elwood, after spending months in the laud of turbans, was 
delighted on her arrival to see from the deck of her vessel the 
spectacle of “ hatted ” and swallow-tailed gentry taking their 
evening promenade on the battlements. 

“ Such a thing as a book is never mentioned in general society.” 

“ Do yon make poetry ? ” said a young lady, just arrived from 
Edinburgh, as everybody makes verses in Scotland! We get 
some good glimpses of out-door life. There was a Scandal 
Point both at Breach Candy and the Esplanade, and H. E. had 
a miniature Zoo at Parel, consisting of an ostrich, an ourang- 
nutaug, a porcupine, a tiger, and a tiger cat. 

The hour of formal dinners was beginning to be much the 
same as at present. 

The greatest native entertainers were the Parsis. Hormusjee 
gave a masque hall in 1810, and Lhnjee Cawasjee’sball in 1826 
was a great affair. Sir Edward and Lady West were present 
when the former proposed his health in a flowing bumper. In 
1826 house Tents were about Bs. 2000 to Ils. 3000 a year, un¬ 
furnished, and wages were much the same in rupees as at present. 

These items are fallacious in contrasting the expenditure of 
this and our own time. The purchasing power of the rupee- was 
undoubtedly greater of all the necessaries of life. It could buy 
more sovereigns, and our expenditure lias enormously increased 
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among the rest, for the first bungalow of Mahableshwar— 
General Briggs’—was as yet unfinished (1820). 

Hi re is an illustration as to the security of Me and property 
under native government eighty years ago, within twenty miles 
of Bombay. “Pamvel, December 14, 1809.” We give the 
dale, and the writer is Mana Graham. 

“In the shops every artisan has his sword and spear beside 
him while lie works, and the cultivators plough with their arms 


Hus might be useful for the National Congress to look at. 
bombav was a city without chimneys m 1820, and so was it 
almost m 18(30. 

hr the cut of his coat. The drives m the evening presented a 
gay scene when the English took the air. There were Leghorn 
hats, silk bonnets, blonde caps, and Brussels lace veils, feathers 
waving, flowers blooming, ribbons streaming, ui all the bravery 
of female adornment. The weariness of the same drives palled 
on the ladies, it was lor ever and over the same. 

The shopkeepers complained of changed days. Ihev had no 
longer big orders from the Peshwah or Ins nobles (gone m 1819), 
and a captain of a ship from Bordeaux would open m person a 
bazaar for the sale of Trench goods, winch would flood the 
market and nun then' trade. 

There was one tavern m Mrs. (.raham’s time and two in Mrs. 
Elwood’s ; but no lady could go to them, aud the proverbial 
hospitality of Bombay made hotels unnecessary. Moore, iu his 
IIuuIvj Pnnfham. 1810, predicts with dismay the advent of 
■panfo.ui m church, and .Mrs. Elwood notes their existence in 
our Cathedral m her time. The first bedroom prnila , I think, 
m Bombay was put up by Lady Y\ cstropp for Sir Charles 
.Jackson, when he came through from Calcutta on the lmt work 
of the Bombay Bank Commission, -Tune, 1808. What lie would 
have done under the present plague of mosquitoes (Oct. 1888) 
it is difficult to imagiue. 

In 1820 there was, besides the Cathedral, an English Church 
at lsolaba, and a barn-hke structure at Matuuga: a .Scotch 
Church also ui the Eort. What Sir dames means by driving 
past the Welsh Church we cannot understand. 
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Sic exit Thomas Keith, worthy to be a scion of the Great 
Marshal Keith, known to readers of German history. 

BUEZ CANAL. 

Who invented the Suez Canal ? Lesseps says it was 
Waghom. But neither of these go farther back than 1830. 
There are other claimants, Walter Scott, Goethe, the great 
Napoleon, Yolney, Sir Thomas Browne, Strabo, and you 
may go back to Ptolemy Philadelphus, for he not only 
thought about it, but constructed his canal. Mrs. Elwood is 
entitled to a hearing for Galloway Bey. Alexandria, April, 
1826:— 

“We frequently met here a Mr. Galloway, a clever young 
man in high favour with the Pasha Muhammad Ali. He 
proposed to cut a canal across the Isthmus of Suez, which 
he demonstrated to be easy, and had been proposed by him to 
the Pasha.” 


GLAMOUR GIFTS. 

Wonderful are the fascinations of the fair sex. Grace, good 
looks, and good sense go without saying, and artless con¬ 
versation with sometimes saying a very little. 

No one knew better than James Forbes the want of sense in 
Eliza Draper, and yet he is not blind to the fascinations of 
which the world was then a worshipper. Here, for once, the 
stolid adamant of his nature is disintegrated. Or Mackintosh ? 
Long before he lost his way, but not his heart, with Madame 
de Stael in the woody suburbs of London, he is captivated by 
“ the innumerable talents and virtues,” we use his own words, 
of Maria Graham. How carefully in his Bombay Diary he 
notes some of her sayings ? 

Such a one had "fire and sweetness.” “Well said,” he 
adds (kindred to Matthew Arnold’s “ sweetness and light ”). 
There was even a chink in the armour of the Iron Duke. If 
you read the Duke of Wellington’s Despatches carefully, you 
will see that portraits were passing between a Bombay young 
lady and the Hero of a Hundred Fights. Malcolm was an 
adorer, and sometimes the adored, and in what he wrote in 
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On the scene. It seems expensive enough, even alter making 
every allowance for the new route, the newness of steam 
navigation itself, the costly construction and working of the 
ships, and the limited number of passengers who were likely to 
avail themselves of it For money was money in those days ere 
Australia and California, with their gold and silver, had lowered 
the value of it, and # £ 146 in 1839 was capable of purchasing a 
great deal more of many commodities than the same sum can 
do in 1883. 

An outward passenger arrived at Suez by the mail van from 
Cairo on the 9th of October, 1839, and sailed on the 11th in 
the • “ Berenice,” an Indian Navy steamer of 664 tons; and 
from an account of the passage, no man need wish these days 
back again, so far as travelling is concerned. We need not say 
that there is neither ice nor soda-water on board. When you 
want tea, you must apply to the- captain or the surgeon. Food 
there is in abundance, but mostly uneatable. Permission is 
given to sleep on the benches, or the table in the cuddy, for an 
extra payment of Es. 200, but as the servants are all littered 
under them during the night, that settles the question, and you 
retire to your den in disgust, and stretch yourself, if you are a 
short man, on a mattress laid on two portmanteaux and a box. 
The door won’t fasten, and there are no Venetians, so you tie a 
piece of dirty sail cloth which flaps away not idly in the 
breeze, for it brings in loads of coal-dust in flakes half an inch 
thick. | The dining saloon is dingy, with an old arm-cliair at 
the head of it, on the back of which are the Eoyal arms, from 
which the gilding has faded; and overhead, as if in solemn 
mockery, a clock that never keeps time ticks away during the 
midnight hours, as the “ Berenice ” groans and shakes, and 
welters through the Eed Sea waves. The breakfast bell comes, 
and the inevitable ham and eggs far twenty-six passengers—in 
one plate—makes its appearance at the door, and simultaneously 
—for the saloon is also the dressing-room—there is a hurry- 
scurry, clearing away combs, wet towels, dirty linen, hair-brushes, 
and soap-suds. You may fill in between each of the lines— 
cockroaches. Steward! Steward! You may as well call spirits 
from the vasty deep, for the nam6 is utterly unknown, and of 
comae there is no reply. If you complain, you are told to be 
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to live in, and in 1814 ft was a hundred per cent, dearer than 
any place in Hindustan. 

At the period we are now attempting to delineate there 
appear to have been no hotels in Bombay, only tents on the 
Esplanade for those who wished to hire them. It was no 
uncommon thing in those days for a gentleman with his wife 
and children, numerous servants of sorts, and much cattle, to 
arrive unexpectedly at a friend’s house and remain for a month. 
It was a matter of course, and they were welcome. It had 
passed into a proverb that no hotel could succeed while people 
were so hospitable. The charges for house servants were—the 
yo(mgest table servant Rs. 12, butler Rs. 15 ,'darzi (tailor), Rs. 
15 per mensem, from which scale there has been little departure 
down to 1883. 

The cooking in Bombay had been execrable until Lord Clare 
arrived in 1831 * with a Erench cook, who gave lessons to a 
number of Goanese euitini'eres and disseminated the benefits of 
his pleasing science far and wide to successive generations, and 
for which we bless Lord Clare. Malcolm, who introduced the 
potato into Persia, had not neglected it in Mahableshwar. Still, 
in the matter of eatables we were far behind Bengal. In 1840 
green-peas were exceedingly scarce, and cauliflower, asparagus, 
and french-beans, so common on the other side, at this time 
were here utterly unknown. The dinner hour had been changed 
to half-past seven, though a number of the old settlers persisted 
in diippg at midday like Louis XIV., and which up to this 
time had been the immemorial custom of the English in India, 
as well as among the groups of settlers on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and Levant. Beer was the great drink, cham¬ 
pagne and other expensive wines being seldom seen except on 
festive occasions. There was no stint, however, in expenditure 


* Lady Clabe.—“ Dr. John Carlyle appointed her travelling physician at 
300 guineas a year, all travelling expenses included. Something mysterious 
then is in the condition of this high personage. She was married some 
years ago, and shortly after that event she parted from her husband (they 
say by her own determination), the nearest friends know not for what reason ; 
and now ahe lives in a sort of widowhood (her husband is Governor of 
Bombay, and said to he ‘ a very good sort of man’), so that being farther 
in ill-health she is probably unhappy enough, and has need of good counsel 
unuas Carlyle, Aug. 26,1831. 
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property of Fonthill Abbey took place in 1823, a rough and 
weather-beaten man was observed among the crowd, who was 
eager to “bid, and ultimately secured the property at about 
£290,000. (Murray’s Handbook for Wiltshire.) As he was 
unknown, the auctioneer asked him for security on the lot 
being knocked down to him. The stranger said his solicitor 
was out of the way ..handing at the same time the auctioneer a 
piece of paper, which turned out to be a Bank of England note 
of £100,000* The fortunate, or unfortunate, competitor—for 
we rather think Fonthill Abbey came down by the run some 
time afterwards—was Farquhar of the Bombay Artillery, who 
had'made money out of gunpowder in Calcutta. 

It stems a wonder to us how people in these days spent their 
time with an interval of one month between each mail. The 
answer to this is that the members of the colony all knew each 
other very well. There were degrees of intimacy of course, but 
the sociad compact remained all the same until it gradually 
weakened and disappeared before the advancing tide of in¬ 
creasing population and more rapid communication with 
England. To this may be. added that they had no telegrams 
coming in upon them from hour, to hour, and thus had more 
leisure to cultivate the art of friendship. 

Everywhere could be observed a great and growing extension 
of the .town. The Black Town, as it was called, was bulging 
out on every side beyond the Esplanade, for the great fires of 
1803 aq4 1822 had made men seek dwelling-places beyond the 
narrow and confined limits of the Fort. Kolaba had been 
joined to Bombay by a causeway executed under the adminis¬ 
tration of Sir Kobert Grant. Most of the English merchants of 
this period lived at Mazagon. One now or shortly after had an 
elegant residence at “Love Grove,” Worli, with a big banian- 
tree in the garden, on which he had inscribed Milton’s famous 
lines, in which he describes this trophy of Dekhan vegetation. 
Suburban retreats began to be talked about. As early as 1831 
a Scotch missionary, Mr. Mitchell, purchased a native cottage 
with a plot of ground attached to it, and became the first 


* A similar story is told of the purchase of an estate in Stirlingshire, by 
a person who had made a fortune out of sheet oepper for the Navy.—B. 
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memories of Burnes, Boyd, and Outram.* 
Spiller, and Howard upheld the Turf in 1850, 
at Byculla could boast of no such men or hot 
of Morrison, Malcolm, Fawcett, Moore, and 
Doeherie of the Oriental Sporting Magazine. 

There was, however, much, very much, to atl 
The spirit of improvement was abroad, an$ the 
new' schemes. This was a period of great cor 
The mercantile system seemed all of a sud 
swaddling clothes of the East India Compan; 
been swathed for one hundred and fifty years, 
all tutelage. It was then that the Oriental 
existence, and, about the same time, the P. 
stalled: two institutions which have run sidi 
last forty years, the latter exercising a domi 
V’hieh the former maintained on the land, or 
more fickle than the winds and waves of ocea 
exchange, under John Stuart, the old Bank of 
a dividend to its shareholders on the capital 
cent. From foreign exchange the Oriental Bar 
followed by the Agra and the Commercial, di 
















IX. 


That fine new teak-built ship, the “ Fox,” 
A1—Commander Bird, 

Now lying in the London Docks, 

Will sail on May the Third; 

Apply for passage or for freight, 

To Nichol, Scott, and Gray— 

Pa h%s applied and seal’d my fate— 

I’m going to Bombay! 

X. 

My heart is full—my trunks as well; 

My mind and caps made up, 

My corsets shap’d by Mrs. Bell, 

Are promised ere I sup; 

With boots and shoes, Rivarta’s best, 

And dresses by Duce, 

And a special license in my chest— 

I’m going to Bombay! 


The “In Memoriam” notice of the late Mr. Watt, of Poona, which 
appeared in the Bombay Newspapers induced a correspondent of the 
Statesman to contribute some reminiscences which the editor of that paper 
thinks will revive some interesting memories to Bombay people. The notice 
in question concludedOne observation more. Mr. Watt, I conclude, is 
laid in the Poona cemetery, where sleeps the sister of Geraldine Jewshury 
who watched over the declining days of the late Jane Welsh Carlyle.” The 
writer in the Statesman, commenting on this, says:—The mention of the 
lady sleeping in the Poona cemetery sufficiently indicates the person whom 
the writer of the extract had in his mind ; but no doubt, without intending 
it, he scarce does her justice by alluding to her as “ the sister of Geraldine 
Jewsbury.” For not only was she the elder sister, not only was she the first 
to make the family name known, but as an authoress she was in no respect 
inferior to her sister Geraldine. Her literary merit has been spoken to by 
Wordsworth and Professor John Wilson (Christopher North). It was not by 
her family names that Maria Jane Jewsbury was known in India. Before 
leaving England she had laid that name aside “ for another and for a ring.” 
As the attached friend of Mrs. Hemans, “one so gifted and so affectionately 
loving,” as Mrs. H. wrote, there is the following sketch of her in the Memoir 
of Mrs. Hemans by her sister:—“ The news which arrived from India in the 
summer of this year (1834) of the death of her friend, Mrs. Fletcher (the late 
Miss Jewsbury) affected Mrs. Hemans very deeply. The removal of this 
gifted and high-minded woman was indeed an event to excite the most 

























Graces ” that were so handsomely received by the Club at no 
very distant date. I am, however, touching on dangerous 
ground, for the President can do no wrong, and I am not 
inclined to bring myself within the lash of his authority. 1 
think the accompaniment of their three times three ought to be 
reserved for special occasions. J. H. C. 

I am of opinion that the established rules of the Club cannot 
too strictly be adhered to, consistently with the innovation 
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were to promise attention to the invaluable code under which 
our society has so long and so deservedly flourished, and were 
to agree to act up to the spirit and letter of the regulations of 
our predecessors, I have no fear that the irregularities now 
complained of would disappear. I think our worthy Father is 
entitled to the thanks of the Club for bringing our observations 
to notice. , 

—- M. A. M. 

I have no doubt but that all recent irregularities have arisen 
from such members as were guilty of them not having atten¬ 
tively' perused the regulations. There is one point, however, 
which has escaped the notice of my senior Brethren and which 
I think they will agree with me ought not to be altogether over¬ 
looked. It is, the recording the name of each new member, his 
date of election, &c., as also each meeting, together with the 
names of all visitors, a practice which I much fear has fallen 
into disuse since the introduction of the new system, from which 
period I think, however, the records might still be brought were 
they circulated according to. seniority, so that each member 
might record his meeting to the best of his recollection, and by 
proper attention on the part of future Presidents they might 
very easily be prevented falling again into arrears. 

_ J. D. V. 

I havej pften witnessed with great regret the innovations 
pointed out by the Father of the Club, and I am glad he has at 
length raised his paternal voice to check them. I see it is 
proposed that we should return to what now appears to be the 
original character of the Club. An Evening party from right to 
left of the chair! What will the Lady say to this ? 

W. N. 

- J. W. 

I most fully concur with our worthy friend Mr. Bell in the 
impropriety of the irregularities which his fatherly care of the 
Sans Souci Club had induced him to point out to us—and feel 
very grateful to him for his having done so. As the members 
of the Club are all of them convivial souls, and ever ambitious 
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liis own mouth and those of others, to give what presentment 
of him is possible. He was great in languages, customs, and 
disguises, and knowing all about the natives, could simulate 
any character—a faqir, for instance—so as to, if it were possible, 
deceive the very elect. 

He had asked Lord Elphinstone, the then Governor, if lie 
was not frightened at Parel during the night, 

“ He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small, 

• Who dares not put it to the touch 
To win or lose it all.” 

Lord Elphinstone replied that he had such a strong body¬ 
guard and others round Parel that he had no fear. “ Make your 
cordon as strong as you like,” said Forjett, “ and I will engage 
to stand at your bedside to-morrow morning at 6 o’clock.” 

He kept his word, having passed unchallenged by a single 
sentry or servant, disguised as—tell it riot at the Calico Ball—a 
_ knight of the broom—a sweeper. 

Had Lord Elphinstone seen the vision of Don Quixote or the 
Brownie of Blednoch he could not have been more astonished. 

“ I trow the laird he stood aback 
Wi’ a gape and a glower till his lugs did crack. 

As the shapeless phantom mumbling spak— 

‘ Hae ye wark for Aiken Drum ? ’ ” 

You nt$y depend upon it a man like this did not mince 
matters or trouble himself like a late Governor about what his 
powers were. He, in fact, told a large meeting of Muhammadans 
that he was undeterred by the trammels of law, that he would 
shoot or cut down the first man who committed himself, or hang 
every guilty man before his own door; and to show that he was 
in earnest he erected a gallows in tbe police yard, all which the 
loyal and other citizens of Bombay no doubt heard and saw. 
But his crowning feat was the discovery and arrest of the guilty 
Sepoys at the house of Prasad. In this he was bold as a lion 
and wise as a serpent. Before commencing his investigations, 
which had to be made with the greatest secrecy, he foresaw that 
’’unless an officer of the suspected regiments accompanied him, 
and verified- what was to be seen and heard, his work was as 
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the centre of the Arsenal, which was handed over to us by the 
Portuguese when we came here in 1666, and which was the 
Government House of Bombay for the first hundred years of 
its history, and—that there may be no mistake about it—is 
vulgarised by the name of " Pattern Koom ” * To what base 
purposes we come at last, for Carsten Niebuhr (the father 
of the Historian) in 1764 calls it “un grand et superbe 
edifice,” and he may have seen it, though I rather think he was 
arrested, or called to account, for endeavouring to take sketches 
of the fortifications. There are many reasons, good and suf¬ 
ficient, for the removal of buildings, public and private, in 

The Land Acquisition Act, 1370, of the Government of India 
covers them all, and we can scarcely imagine any one of them 
that would involve as a sine qua non the destruction of this 
vaulted building. Railways, tramways, and docks are, of 
course, inexorable, and everything must give way to them. 
But none of these will ever likely penetrate into this secluded 
corner, as it forms a kind of promontory outside the city 
proper. 

Moreover, you cannot indict Bombay Castle as a nuisance. 
It does nobody harm, and has been quite inoffensive for the 
matter of a hundred years.} We here note that when a position 
is wanted by the military authorities for defence, as in the case 
of Malabar Point, no questions are asked so far as the public is 
concerned. They proceed at once to pull up hy the roots 
Grose’s fine avenue of twisted trees,} which date from 1750 and 
long before it, to make way for cannon, producing such a chaos 
of upturned earth and stones as would make the angels of 
archaeology and arboriculture weep their eyes out. I have no 
doubt that it is a necessity, or it wopld not bo done. Bombay 
Castle is a place of defence, and the probability that in the 
near future it will become more so, is the reason why we 
address ourselves to the subject, so that, in view of contemplated 


* Sow (Aug. 1888) labelled “Armoury.” 

t “ The Castle is not of any use for defence.”—Aiwpietil du Perron, lvfi-i. 
j “One of tlie most interesting sights of this City.”— Bombay Naf. Hub. 
Journal, April, 1888. 
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the pioneers of our Eastern Empire ? There is no public on 
this side of Suez, said Thomas Chisholm Anstey bitterly. There 
is, however, a public, and a very intelligent one too, native and 
European, and if it were polled to-morrow, we are certain the 
vote would be in our favour. Let Dr. Burgess, therefore, join 
us in our endeavour to preserve a most interesting memorial of 
former times, unless he is prepared to realize, in Bombay, Omar 
Khayyam’s dream of Persepolis, or something like it— 

“ They say the lion and the lizard keep 
The courts where Jamshid gloried and drank deep. 

And Bahram that great Hunter—the wild ass 
• Stamps o’er his head and cannot break his sleep.” 
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Europe, m which oral tradition in long, stages descends from 
generation to generation of living men., Sir William Wedder- 
burn’s grandfather, for example, fought at Culloden in 1746, 
and Sir William, aged 52 only, left India in 1887. With 
another such gradation as this you might bridge the entire 
English occupation o/ India. Four good lives would be 
enough. 

But the blind fury “ with the abhorred shears ” works here, 
busy as the lightning. The generations of Englishmen are shorter 
lived, and speedily plucked up by the roots; swifter and swifter 
the waves, inward and outward, come tumbling along, bringing 
strange mutations of men and things. When Sir Bartle Frere 
came to India his own brother did not know him, so begrimed 
was he with the dust of Araby and IncL* When he took his 
final adieu of it, he stood side by side with the Heir to 'the 
Throne. The day, indeed, when his cup was full, and which 
measured the brimming tide of his success and laudable 
ambition (for after this it began somewhat to ebb), was in 
November 1875, when he passed in procession through our 
streets with His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, not in 
dim perspective, but in the full midday blaze of an Oriental 
sun. 

I can still see that face, calm, serene and dignified, as it 
brooded on the scene, a fitting conclusion to all the labours of 
forty year^ ^culminating in this grand ovation. The Bombay 
Civil Servant never stood on a more exalted pedestal. If it be 
true that every man makes his own face, Sir Bartle had much 
credit in this plastic accomplishment, for his was a face instinct 
with high and lofty resolve and the purposes of a noble mind. 
You may see the “ animated bust ” on the banks of the Thames 
and the banks of the Indus, breathing the same silent story 
from its stony lips. Sir Bartle Frere was not a rich m an 
Probably, like Alexander the Great, he burned all his super¬ 
fluous baggage before he set out for India. This is certain, that 
he took none of its plunder away with him. No future Burke 
shall denounce him as having drank of “the golden cup of 
abominations.” Could greater compliment be paid to Indian 


, * A, B. Scoble, Bycnlla Club, Spepch of Feb. 14, 18fi7. 













lighting of that cigar, there was none in the relations of these 
gentlemen from this contretemps, on the way out. It did not 
in the least mar the native-born courtesy of the great traveller, 
for he became the close companion of the youth on his voyage. 


Thomas Chisholm Anstey. 

At the risk of registering other hours than shining ones, we 
now pass on by way of violent digression to Thomas Chisholm 
Anstey, essentially a man of this period. He, too, burned his 
baggage on several occasions before setting out for India, He 
did not burn (which he ought to have done) a copy of Scott’s 
novels which he had annotated. It was the Abbotsford edition, 
having broad margins in which he could write upon. He 
brought with him also a verbatim report of Thomas Carlyle’s 
Lectures on European Literature, now in our museum,* aud 















MB. JOHN CONNON. 


Hon’ble Jameg Gibbs, at the Railway Station, who had apolo¬ 
gised for the absence of the Governor. “You have done 
everything except to bury me ! ” 

Norman Macleod died in the capital of St. Mungo. His 
body, by his own request, was wrapped in his Scotch plaid, the 
same doubtless that he brought with him to India. The motto 



REV. DB. D. MACJPHERSON, 

PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAIN, BOMBAY. 

of Glasgow is to “ flourish by the preaching of the word,” to 
which he contributed more than any other man in this century, 
always excepting his illustrious predecessor, friend, and early 
patron, Thomas Chalmers. 

John Connon was an upright and conscientious judge, and I 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 
Ax Old Bombay Firm. 


The financial condition of the Bombay Government in 1803 
is laid before the reader in the “Forbes Correspondence.”* But 
the first indication 


that the Govern¬ 
ment Were getting 
scarce of money 
appears to have 
been on the 1st 
December, 1801, 
whenseven Bombay 
merchants signed 
an agreement to 
purchase 85,000 
bales of theircotton. 
The price was to be 
what it cost the E. 
T. Company, with 
Its. 10 per Dale cash 
down; war risk was 
almost eliminated, 
as armed cruisers 
were to accompany 
the ships as a con¬ 
voy on their way 
with the cotton to 
China. The mer¬ 



chants agreed to purchase no other cotton until this tran¬ 
saction was implemented. This was called the Northern Loan 
of 1802. To some people nowadays the transaction will not 


* See below, p. 253. 
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rapidity almost at their very doors. Orme, the historian, says 
that “ inactivity or retreat in war is never in Hindustan imputed 
to prudence or stratagem, and the side which ceases to gain 
successes is generally supposed to be on the brink of ruin.” We 
had gained successes—great successes in 1803—and our case 
was the reverse of all this, and the men who bore a part in this 
eventful time partook*of its spirit and enthusiasm! No doubt an 
Athenian after Marathon considered that he was the equal of any 
ten men, and the citizens who came after caught the infection 
and reflected the lustre of the golden age. So was it in a 
measure in this age. These were the young giants of our early 
commerce. To us indeed already they have the hardihood of 
antiquity. Hence the men of those days were stronger, bolder, 
more outspoken, not so mealy-mouthed as we are apt to be, not 
frightened of losing an appointment, or Bruce could not have 
bearded Duncan as he did on the 13th April, 1804, or Munro— 
he who to his credit had come out to India a man before the mast 
—would never have had the courage to write Arthur Wellesley 
that he had sacrificed more of his men at Assaye than was at all 
necessary, and have his letter taken in good part, nor Arthur 
himself dared to write of the Bombay Government, “ I wish to 
God I had nothing to do with them! ” I daresay we are quite 
as sincere nowadays, but what men will think or say, or do, 
comes in often as preliminary digression. There was a rough 
and iron-handed method of dealing in those days to which we are 
altogether Strangers, and the instances I have cited would I am 
sure be set down as conduct outre, masterful, obstreperous or 
insubordinate in 1889. 

We are recording history when we say that in dealing 
with our own as much as with native interests, the measures 
we were then engaged in, in this part of India, precluded 
all dissimulating. They had to 'be bold, prompt and rapid. 
It was now or never. For what did Assaye give us ? 
People forget nowadays that within two months of that 
decisive battle, a treaty was signed by Sindia by which was 
ceded to us the great provinces of Agra and Dehli. The Doab 
also, with all bis possessions north of Jaypur, yielding a revenue 
of two erores of rupees. Had Bombay nothing to do with this ? 
The Forbes Loans are the best answer to the question. They 
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kinds of excesses, and stops short of nothing: Eobert Knight’s * 
“ Centre of the World,” Sir George Birdwood’s “ Babylon of the 
Eevelations,” or even our later. name, the “ Kingdom of 
Bombay.” 

In a review of these letters and papers (some of them fragile 
and brittle as tinder, falling in pieces at the touch) 1 have 
purposely confined myself to such as are of historical importance. 
I have come across many names which in their day and genera¬ 
tion held high place in Western India, and there is nothing 
here to affect their reputation. There are no skeletons in the 
house. Not one man of mark is prejudiced by them. Those 
names which are household words, and have established them¬ 
selves in qur veneration and affections, remain as before. Their 
aims are the best of ours. The same deeds of unrecorded benefi¬ 
cence, limited by neither race nor creed; the same enlightened 
policy; the same independent views; the same righteous purpose ; 
and when things were at the worst—as in the old times before 
them—the same undiminished faith in the future. Their future 
has become our present. We are now heirs of all the ages anrl 
foremost in the march of time. Bombay has had many builders, 
from him who laid its foundations in 1674 witli the words “ the 
city which by God’s assistance is intended to be built,” and it 
is not yet completed. When it will be no man knoweth, but 
standing where we do, on the scaffolding of the unfinished 
building, and looking on the long series of years from the first 
feeble beginnings until now, we may be allowed to scratch on 
the plaster:—“King’s daughters are among thy honourable 
women, and thy traffickers the honourable of the earth.” 


THE FOEBES COEEESPONDEXCE. 

The following letter?, relating to the preceding chapter, have been kindly 
placed at my disposal for publication, and now see the light for the first time, 
without addition or abridgment of any kind. 


£■ Knight, editor of the Statesman, &c., died in Calcutta Jau. 1890. 
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however, must be very unpleasant, and it is doubtful whether they are not in 
the end more hurtful than beneficial to the public credit. If, therefore, the 
same effect can be produced by less violent means, they ought to he adopted, 
even under a sacrifice on the part of Government, which, if timely resorted 
to, may, in my opinion, still be the case. 

With this view, Government should endeavour to secure the assistance of 
the Principal European Merchants and Agents in the Settlement, who have 
the greatest command, not only of cash, but of Company’s paper, belonging 
to themselves and to their aonstituents, may be said to have in a great degree 
the regulation of the relative value of each, unconnected with such acts of 
Government as may tend to raise or depress any particular description of 
their securities. This assistance Government have hitherto experienced upon 
all occasions of difficulty, and certainly they never required it more than at 
present. ' 

The co-operation of the Merchants once secured, it is to be understood that 
they will upon every occasion advance the interests of Government, as much 
as may be in their power, with a due regard at the same time to their own; 
that is to say, they will throw into the Company’s treasury from time to time 
as much money as they can collect and spare, they will pay and receive 
Treasury Bills at par only, and endeavour to make them answer the purposes 
of cash, as far as may be practicable, until specie shall become more plenty, 
when it may so happen that Treasury Bills will, as heretofore, have the 
preference in many cases. 

This appears to be the only way in which Government can obtain relief at 
present without making very great sacrifices in point of interest or in 
exchange of their drafts upon Bengal, and even by making those sacrifices it 
is very doubtful, if they would experience relief in a greater degree thaD they 
will derive from the plan here proposed, for it is more than probable that if 
Government were once to give way to the Shroffs or others, either by 
lowering their Exchange or raising their interest, every new sacrifice would 
render a gre^tfr succeeding one necessary and by hurting their credit might 
produce the opposite effect to that intended, for it may be remembered that 
Government were never more distressed for money than when they were 
giving 12 per cent, interest and their exchange on Bengal down to 90 B. Bs. 
per cent.* 

The next point to he considered is the terms upon which it would suit the 
merchants to co-operate with Government in the plan above-mentioned, and 
although I do not possess the authority of the merchants collectively to 
propose any particular termB, yet I would shggest the following to be offered 
for their consideration. Government must be aware of the great and 
increasing discount that their Treasury Bills now bear and the consequent 
enhanced value of specie. Those Treasury Bills are now procurable at 7 to 8 
per cent, discount, and may be soon at 10. It is, therefore, but reasonable 
that for each assistance as the merchants may have the power of rendering to 


Ten per cent, discount. 
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On tlie contrary if the proposed agreements should be concluded between 
t lie Company and the merchants, the interests of the one would then in a 
great measure become those of the other, thereby forming a plan of co-opera¬ 
tion which would at once tend to support the credit of the Treasury Bills as 
well as the Exchange on Bengal. 

The advantages which Government would derive from this arrangement 
are, therefore, top obvious to require comment; in a short time, I have no 
doubt, their Treasury Bills would rise again to par and their Bills on Bengal 
would proportionally increase in value to what they bore six months ago, 
namely, a premium of 6 to 7 per cent, on Calcutta ; whereas the best terms 
now oilered by the shroffs (Manordas Dwarcadas and Gopaldas Manordas) for 
the supply of cash to Government are to enter into a contract for payment 
of only 5,lakhs of rupees into the Treasury within three months for Bills on 
Benares at par, and on Calcutta at 102 per cent. 

As it will not, however, be in the power of the merchants to meet the 
necessities of Government to their full extent (and indeed this is not to be 
exacted), it is to he understood tjiat Government are at liberty to make such 
arrangements with the shroffs, or others, as they may deem advisable, giving 
intimation of the same to the merchants for their guidance, a measure 
necessary to the interests of both parties. 

To insure the desirable consequences before-mentioned, however, it will be 
absolutely necessary on the part of Government to observe the following 
precautions with respect to their Treasury Bills, on the great and sudden 
depreciation of which it may be necessary to say a few words. This 
depreciation is not altogether to be attributed to the scarcity of specie, 
although no doubt that is the principal cause, as previous to the month of 
March last, they were readily convertible into cash at a discount of 72c.* per 
c-nt., but very rarely offered for sale; the commencement of their depreciation 
may therefore be dated from the 17th February, a day which brought many 
other misfortunes along with it. I must, however, take the liberty to observe 
that the evil/ 4as been greatly increased; first, by issuing those Bills to too 
great an extent, and in many cases where they ought not to have been 
issued; secondly, by not providing means for their prompt payment when 
due; and thirdly, by the officers of Government having in some instances 
refused them in payment, not only before due but after. 

Upon the three foregoing heads I would recommend in the first place that 
no Treasury Bills should be issued to those who must of necessity im¬ 
mediately realise them into cash upon any terms to procure the means of 
subsistence, such as the subalterns of the Army, and other descriptions of the 
Company’s servants upon small allowance, neither ought they to he issued, if 
possible, to contractors of any description, but particularly those who from 
the nature of their contracts are obliged to realise them for cash at any 
discount to pay hire and labour, or for the purchase of articles whioh can only 
be procured with specie, the loss on which must naturally fall upon the 


• Probably meant for 7i per cent, discount. 


▼Oh. I. 
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advantages in point of exchange on Bengal, and keeping up the value of 
Treasury Bills, 

These dollars should be carefully BtampCa so as to prevent counterfeits, and 
ought to be issued at such a valuation, as will not only keep them on the 
Island, but render the transfer and payment of them as little complicated as 
possible. Having made a calculation at the different rates of from Rs. 234 to 
Rs. 240 per cent, dollars, I find that Rs. 237| per cent, dollars * would be the 
most convenient valuation to avoid fractions under 2 annas or 50 Reas on each 
dollar, as will appear by ftie accompanying statement of the value of one 
dollar to one hundred at that rate. 

If this plan is carried into effect, the following estimate will show the 
probable result when Government may deem it advisable to call in the dollars 
so issued; 100 dollars purchased at the present market price of Rs. 232 
issued from the Treasury at Rs. 237J, gives a gain to Government of Rs. 5i 
per dollar. If called in about the month of March, when their lowest value 
may be reckoned about Rs. 226 per cent.,t the difference between that price 
and 237J would be a loss to Government of Rs. Hi per dollar, from which 
deduct the above gain on issuing them, and the real loss will be equal to 
Rs. 61 per dollar, equal to Rs. 2'2 10 per cent. It is, however, more than 
probable that dollars will keep up in price to about 230 per cent, for a 
considerable time to come, particularly during a cotton season, when they 
will, as usual, be much in demand for remittances to the northward, and in 
this case the loss to Government on calling them in would not amount to 
1 per cent. 

Having now, Hon’ble Sir, given you my candid and disinterested senti¬ 
ments upon the points which you did me the honour to refer to my con¬ 
sideration, I have only to beg that if you should deem them worthy of 
attention, and wish to make any public use of them, you will do so in such a 
manner that my motives in laying them before you may not be misunder¬ 
stood ; for considering as I do the measures proposed much more calculated 
for the public good than for any private interest, I should naturally feel hurt 
and disappointed were they to be viewed through any other less liberal 
medium.—I have the honour to be, &c., 


loth June, 1803. 


(Sd.) CHAS. FORBES. 


No. 2. 

Dear Forbes, —Mr. Duncan has desired me to prepare with your assist¬ 
ance the proper form of notification to the public respecting the Spanish 
dollar to be issued. 1 accordingly send that I have drafted requesting you 
will cut and carve it according to your own more correct views on the 
subject. The Assay Master has been called upon to suggest what he may 


* 237j Bombay Rupees per 100 dollars, 
t Rs. 226 per 100 dollars. 




Secretary i 
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year's interest will become due on paper of the same description issued in 
January last to the amonnt of 48 lakhs of rupees.—Tours, Ac., 

CHARLES FORBES. 


l'.'th December, 1803. 

The loan does little or no good, only about 4 lakhs subscribed—all in 
Treasury Bills. 


1 . Forbes. Esq. ' 

Mv Dear Sir,—I am sensible that our Treasury must long ago have stood 
>:ili, and our credit being in sundry instances exposed but for your constant 
and cordial attention to keep us going, and by occasional aids to which your 
application have also contributed from the house of Bruce and Co. 

On the whole I accept of your offer, and request you will send cash in part 
thereof lor the payments to-morrow, and for those that will fall due on the 
1st January. 

I shall also record your note and its impressive enclosure together with this 
answer in our secret records for the information of our superiors.—I am, Ac., 
J. DUNCAN. 

19th December, 1803. -- 


Charles Forbes, Esq. 

Sib, —The Govemor-in-Council adverting to your letter of the 15th June, 
1803, and considering that from the late favourable change resulting from the 
peace with the Mahratta chiefs, the demands on their Treasury will 1»: 
diminished, whilst from the same cause and from the commercial intercourse 
with the interior (now so long interrupted) being thence renewed, the calls 
for Bills on the Bengal Treasuries may be expected to increase, it has thereon 
been determined to annul the stipulation which is comprised in the third 
article of the eleventh paragraph of that letter, by which it is provided that 
yonr firm and that of Bruce, Fawcett and Co. shall be furnished with Bengal 
Bills to be brought to account at our exchange of 3 per cent, under what you 
may negotiate them. Henceforth you will receive such Bills at the current 
exchange of the day as previous to that stipulation! 

With the exception of the article in question Government are desirous that 
your firm and that of Bruce, Fawcett and Co. should, for the present, continue 
yonr pecuniary aid, it remaining, however, optional with Government wholly 
to ananl the agreement as soon as circumstances may admit of their dis¬ 
pensing with this assistance, since originally the arrangement on which it is 
founded was not meant to operate subsequently to 31st December, but has 
therefore been extended by mutual understanding in view of the public 
necessities.—I have, &o., 

JAS. GRANT, 
Secretary to Government. 

Bombay Castle, 9th February, 1804. 

Secret Department. 





account, and it must be needless that we show your Hon’ble Board that if you 
require an equal advantage from us on your repaying our advances as it was 
proposed we should derive from making these advances, the profit held out to 
us, limited as it is, must altogether disappear. We shall forbear on this 
occasion to intrude upon your consideration any observation regarding the 
extent we have carried our advances, or the inconvenience we have suffered 
by them, but we may be permitted to state that during the past month of 
March we passed to account nearly two lakhs of rupees on which, if it had 
been paid us in cash, we could, without trouble or difficulty, have reaped au 
advantage triple in amount to what we are to receive under our agreement. 
That we have in several instances put our credit at hazard hy parting with 
the means of discharging cash calls upon us, and that bill-holders have gone 
unsatisfied from our office at times when we forbore in consideration of the 
state of your treasury to seek even that assistance we are entitled to, and that 
this has- occurred to us lately when commercial credit was with difficulty 
maintained in consequence of the serious apprehensions entertained for the 
safety of a very considerable part of the property of this place. 

If, indeed, the situation of our account with your Government should be 
reversed by your becoming in advance to us, we shall then readily admit the 
equity of your claim to reciprocity of advantage. 

We beg only to intrude upon you by the assurance that if after these 
explanations, and a candid reviewal of the circumstances of the case, it shall 
be deemed expedient to insist on any diminution of the advantages accruing 
to us under an existing financial engagement with your Hon’ble Board, we 
shall much less lament our pecuniary disappointment than the marked 
alteration such a resolution will evince to have taken place in the sentiments 
we persuaded ourselves your Government held towards our establishment. 

We shall in any result derive satisfaction from the reflection that in 
endeavouring to contribute towards assisting your treasury for these eight 
months pas^ jhe extent of our aid has been confined less by our inclinatiou 
than our means. 

Your assistant-treasurer has not yet made us acquainted with the amount 
which is claimed from us on the bill in question. This we request lie may be 
ordered to do, and that a certificate of your Assay Master be furnished us, 
correspondent to the demand, and showing that to be what your mint yields 
in the coinage of dollars which is a necessary document for us to send to our 
constituents at Madras.—We have, &c., 

BRUCE, FAWCETT & Co. 

13th April, 1804. 


No. 10. 

Charles Forbes, Esq. 

Dear Forres, —Poverty again begins to stare me in the face. I have only 
a balance of Bs. 3233, pray inform his honour.—Yours, &c., 

P. P. TRAVERS. 


11th May, 1804. 
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Slave had in view the housing of this cotton, we hope they will, without 
inconvenience, be enabled to extend their aid to us in that respect.—I am, &c., 
CHARLES FORBES. 



Sir,— -The Hon’ble Company’s Bombay and China ships, Glatton," “ Ciren¬ 
cester," and “ Wincliehsea” having, by a committee of survey, been reported to 

consequence been advised of the reserved proportion of the tonnage in each 
having been let to your firm, and to that of Bruce, Fawcett and Co., to whom 
they have been referred. Government thereon desiring that you proceed to 
occupy such reserved tonnage with your cotton to the end that the ships may 
proceed on their voyage with as little delay as possible.—I am, &c-, ' 

JAS. GRANT, 


Bombay Castle, 15th 


i June, 1804. 
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SPORTS. 


the aspirants to the throne by murdering fifteen princes of 
the blood in one day. 

These are some of the tableaux in this Witches’ Dance of 
Ahmadnagar, the gates of which were burned down and the 
ashes so red-hot that people could not go out or in; with 
of course the usual revolutionary cordon of bluelights and fire¬ 
works—heads hoisted on poles—ditch filled with dead bodies— 
prime minister on an ass with his face to the tail. Tiiis was 
the work that was going on in Nagar (1588) when Ferislita was 
there, but he does not speak much about it—merely dovetails 
those events with which he had the deepest concern into a few 
pages of his history, and, like a man who has been in the horrors 
of shipwreck or the carnage of battle, does not care to speak 
about it. John Knox does very much the same in his History 
of the Reformation. AVhen Ferislita therefore left Ahmadnagar 
for Bijapur in 1589, you may believe it was not with a heavy 
heart, but rather with a feeling of relief, when he turned 
round and saw the last of the capital of the Balimanis and 
Nizam Shahis. 

He had no doubt had liis amusements there like other young 
men. There was chess in the Garden of Eden, the so-called 
eighth Paradise. There were single-stick and wrestling in the 
palace courtyard, and duels in galore in those palmy days of 
single combat. Often he had watched nobles, princes, philo¬ 
sophers, and divines measuring their strength and dexterity, 
and seen some of them carried dead from the maidan. Chaugan 
may have been' played,— polo, though Poona was non-existent. 
One of the early Kings of Debli lost his life by a fall in the 
game of chaugan. And some Tara Bibi (all! these Tara Bibis 
somehow come to influence a man in the turning-point of his 
existence), who knows, maid of Chand Sultana,* perhaps she 
whose tomb we see to-day, or otherwise, may have made an 
inroad on his affections. He must, however, bid good-bye to 
them all; so past the Black Mosque, past the Farah-bagh Palace 





























CHAPTER XXI. 

Sher Shah at Chanderi. 

The appearance of Sher Shah in history is something like that 
of Cronppell. Both rise from obscurity, both interrupt a great 
dynastic succession, and after a few years of rule both disappear, 
leaving the stream of genealogy to flow on as if their names had 
never existed, but making a mark on their age which no sub¬ 
sequent times have been able to obliterate. 

The historians do not know what to do with them. Should 
Cromwell have a statue ? The Stuart adorers answer “ No! ” 
and the great hbuse of Timur brook's no interruption: so we are 
left with the chapters of usurpation, defeat, exile and restoration, 
where Humayun takes the place of Charles II,, and Xaseby the 
great defeat on the Ganges.* The existence of such men makes 
a great gash in our preconceived notions of things, for they 


At Kanauj, 17th May, 1540. 



If mud) of Akbar’s land administration is due to Sher Shah, 
whatever was effected in this way you may depend on it that it 
had its germ and beginning at Sahsaram. Here, when yet a 
young man uncorrupted by ambition, he made himself acquainted 
with and mastered the details of land survey and revenue. This 
was his daily work for years, and he had a hard fight of it. But 
by dint of evictions, shooting down some cruel zamindars, and 
selling recusants into bondage, he managed to produce a model 
jagir, and his praise as a land administrator was over all Behar. 
“ The cultivators on whose labours the prosperity of the district 
depends ”—tills is his own axiom dug out of Sahsaram. Political 
economy can take you no higher than this—the comer-stone of 
Akbar’s land administration! Fergusson gives Sher Shah a niche 
in the Temple of Architecture. His words are these:—" He 
certainly pointed out the path by which his successors obtained 

How a man living the wandering life that he led, for a long 
time seldom two nights in one place, with so much of the soldier 
of fortune about him, how he had the time to look at public 














safe transport to Agra and Rohtas, and issued an order that 
every female, child or slave, was to be brought into his camp 
under pain of death. 

If ever there was a trimmer in this world it was Slier Shah. 





He acquired 



Eohtas by treachery. But all these villanies 
iflcauce when we come to consider his faculty of 
is not only fierce, but secret, sustained, unabated 
spun out for years. Nobody could see a ripple 
out it was there, for he could bide his time, knew 
nt when and how, and as if unpremeditated, to 
his victim. Unpremeditated! On his charpoy, 
ied hut, at the camp fire, sailing down the river 
in Darbar, with his victim before him, turn, 
the rest of it, he carries it hidden in his bosom, 
safe from the revenge of an elephant, a cobra, 
ad Sher Shah was an Afghan:— 



A black pall already hung on this fort of Baisin before Sher 
Shah came to it, and one would have thought that it had 
enough of sorrow and of suffering. There was not a soul within 
a hundred miles of it who had not heard of the deed, and many 
of them had seen the smoke and flame ascending to heaven on 
that great day of dread in 1532, when that devil incarnate 
Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, came with death and desolation in 
Ills train, and 700 women b jjauhar were burnt to ashes. 

But Baisin was twice doomed. It was when the memory of 
this event was as fresh as of yesterday, that Sher Shah came 
like a hateful apparition before the gates of Baisin (1543) 
Easing from a sick-bed of fever and ague in Bengal, where he 
had made a vow that, if he recovered, he would wreak his 
vengeance on its owner because he had not assisted his son and 
kept some Muslim women in durance, he came one morning 
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families with him that this fort could not contain the whole of 
them. He then took them to Rohtae, which, even in his day 
Ferishta says, was the finest fort' he had ever seen. It was 28 
miles in circuit, and would surely hold all his belongings. 
The Nemesis, however came at last He ought to have died by 
the sword at Raisin, but another death awaited him. For once 
he was captivated by a pretty maid. In the year 1545, hearing 
that a dancing girl, Vhose praise was in everybody’s mouth, 
was in Kalinjar, to obtain possession of her he laid siege to that 
fort. The fort was taken, everybody slain. We hear nothing 
even of the dancing girl; she perished no doubt by jauhar with 
the rest of the women. On the very day of its capture, Sher 
Shah was killed by the explosion of a magazine. An inglorious 
yet a fitting end for this great woman-hunter, ■ that he who 
had made the pursuit a chief end of his existence, from it, 
in death, was not to be divided. We may well say —Finis 
coronat opus. 
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his home, and his only, for no other Emperor ever shared it 
with him. And when he looked behind him to bid adieu to 
the spot, though not one of the buildings we see to-day was in 
existence, for he came to Fathpur Sikri only in the previous 
year, they were all planned and in his mind’s eye—the great 
mosque, the tomb of C'hishti, the Khas Mahall, the palaces 
of his wives, gigantic blocks of rough unhewn stone lying 
about to be converted into the fairy tracery, pillar and portico 
which have attracted the admiration of all succeeding ages. 
He .has seen Jaunpur; he will be none the worse for seeing 
Ahmadabad, now that he is building a city of his own. Akbar 
was-a great sportsman and finds employment as he travels. 

A Vi th most men sport is an amusement, with him it was an 
overmastering passion. He kept up great establishments of 
eheetas, of hounds and hawks. He regretted that he could 
never make up his kennel of eheetas to 1000; death or 
desertion for ever thwarted the vanity of human wishes. 

We are quite prepared, therefore, to learn from the chronicler 
that on this expedition he enjoyed the chase on the way to 
Ajmer, which was his first great halting-place. Here he sent 
on in advance 10,000 horse. Ajmer had a strange fascination 
for Akbar. Mecca was nothing to it. He made so many 
pilgrimages to it that he soon found it necessary to build a 
palace there. This tomb-worship of Akbar began in this 
wise :-MHe made a vow that if he took the fort of Chittur he 
would walk on foot from Agra to the tomb of a holy man in 
Ajmer named Khwajah Mu’inaddin Chishti, and which had been 
venerated as a place of pilgrimage as far back as a.d. 1397. The 
fort was taken (1568) and the vow was paid to the letter—he 
had made a similar vow before the birth of Jahangir in 1567— 
and for ten successive years he made an annual pilgrimage to 
it; * and he was very particular that it should be done once 
every year, for when he projected the conquest of Bengal and 
found that he might be more than twelve months away, he 
took time by the forelock and did the pilgrimage twice in 
one year, so that there might be no balance against him on 




that Great Day when the recording angel made up his 

At Ins kamargahs or battues sometimes 5000 animals would 
be slain. He hunted elephants in Malwa, and was once present 
at the capture of 350.* He shot 16 wild asses in Bikaner. 
Once from his horse he cleft a tigress across the loins with his 
sword and laid lier dead on the plain, leaving the cubs to be 
speared by his attendants. This was nearly as good as Outram 
spearing a tiger on foot. When his army was on the march, he 
was perpetually sliikaring, and between Agra and Ajmer, a 
journey he often made, it was said that ultimately every mile¬ 
stone was decked with some antlered trophy of the chase. If 
on going into action a black buck had bounded between him 
and the enemy, so much the worse for himself and the black 
buck. And he did not slum danger ; at Labor he plunged into 
the liver on horseback and swam across, two of his equerries 
being drowned ; there was uo lack of courage, hardihood or 
endurance, as we shall see further on. 

I note that in 1581 he sends his son Daniyal, then eight 
years of age, to do the business vicariously, and in 1583 
Jahangir is sent on the same errand to Ajmer. These are 
straws that show us how the wind of his belief is blowing. 
Akbar, thy faith failetli tbee.t Clearly thy tomb-and-spirit- 
worship of dead men is being sapped, disintegrated, undermined. 
So he leaves this preposterous business of dethroning God, and 
substituting the spirit of a fellow-mortal, lands him self in 
latitudiuarianism, sun-worship, monotheism, heterodoxy, as you 
will, a chaos of speculations on which he nor no man else shall 
ever find firm footing.} This is anticipatory, but a good deal of 
Akbar's early mental history is built up out of Ajmer. He 
leaves (for what reason will appear) one of his wives here and 
is again on the march—Westward ho ! 

without incident, for when he was within two days of it he 
hears by swift messengers that a son has been born to him at 
Ajmer in the house of one Sliekli Daniyal; hence his name. 

t'lbealhed tlw 26, 1578._ ^ 
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There were, of course, great munificence and rejoicings, the 
usual joy when a man is born into the world, greater in India 
than elsewhere. Prince Daniyal was a very fine infant no 
doubt, but an unfortunate pickle. Akbar remains here fourteen 





days. Nagor was famous for its breed of cattle, and here he 
arranges the supply of his army. 

Mirta comes next. It stands high, has a striking appearance, 
and I think Colonel Tod is loud in its praises. We are now 

u 2 
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for gods and men. Akbar was touched and treated him kindly, 
and the turban cast at his feet was speedily replaced by him. 
Of him among the Jauari, rather than of Bigarah, Hudibras 
might have said :— 

“ The King of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp and basilisk and toad.” * 

Itmad Khan, Governor of Ahmadabad, soon after made his 
appearance and presented Akbar with the keys of the city. He 
it was who had besought the Emperor to come and rescue 
Gujarat from anarchy, for he himself had been besieged in the 
city for six months, and it was only when his assailants heard 
the news of the Emperor’s arrival that the siege was raised and 
he managed to get out. The Emperor now pitched his camp on 
the banks of the Sabarmati: the Khutbah was read in all the 
mosques, and the people with their wives in their best dresses 
flocked in multitudes to the royal camp. It was a great gala 
day, you may be sure, when Akbar held his darbar, when he 
passed in royal progress under the Tin Darwaza, and when the 
Imperial standard of Dehli floated for the first time from the 
citadel of Ahmadabad. 

You will say that Akbar’s invasion of Gujarat up to this point 
was a mere pleasure excursion : and so it was. But business 
now looms ahead: Baroda, Bharoch and Surat are now held by 
the MiMts, a group of scions sprung from Tamerlane himself, 
who were born to worry Akbar, and had fled in their extremity 
to Gujarat to see if it were possible to exploit a throne for them¬ 
selves out of the anarchy and ruin with which it was overspread. 
Akbar now resolved to free Gujarat from their “rebellious 
power.” I like this expression of the Tabakat, which is written 
in the interest of Akbar, when we remember that every man of 
them all, from Mahmud of Ghazni downwards, had been a rebel 
to “ the powers that be ” at some time or other. 

But Akbar proceeds. To be or not to be Emperor of Gujarat, 
that is the question. So, knee-deep in sand, his bullocks plough 

* “This man gave Akbar great trouble afterwards. He headed a rebellion 
inQi^aiat, was put down, and killed himself, Dec. 27, 1692 .”—Life of Akbar, 
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great buildings he had projected at Sikri. But night or day, 
pastime or work, he left everything behind, and nothing was 
allowed to come between him and his duties, which the new 
emergency called into motion. He was only returned a month 
when it was “ I’m off to the wars again.” 

If the reader reflects that this news came to Agra or Sikri 
during the rains—that^ period of damp, mud and discomfort, 
when the difficulties of moving large bodies of men are enor¬ 
mously enhanced—that his soldiers were worn out by their long 
march, their clothes in tatters and their accoutrements needing 
renewal, and that they had not time to receive money from their 
jnijirs, he will faintly realise Akbar’s position in 1573, on the 
eve of his second invasion of Gujarat. There was no damp, 
however, on his ardour. The time had now come when those 
Mirzas were to be rooted out once for all. There is to be no 
mistake this time; rain or no rain, it was with Akbar do or die. 
Accordingly he sends in advance 2000 horse who were to make 
the best of their way to Pattan, and follows himself with 300 
gentlemen, the chivalry of Hindustan. No need of experts to 
show the road this time. He lost no time, and no account is 
given of the swollen rivers he had to cross ; but when in nine 
days he had with his forces reached the banks of the Sabarmati, 
and sat down before Ahmadabad, the sentries on the Bhadr 
could not believe their own eyes, but considered it was all an 
apparition! I 

His march was a wonderful one. The first two days—Agra 
to Ajmer, 220 miles—he rode a she-camel. Napier at sixty-three 
did 75 miles on a camel without a halt. But never mind. At 
Ajmer amid all this hurly-burly, his talisman, the tomb of 
Chishti, is not forgotten. It was bright moonlight, and he 
travelled night and day; so what with changing his position, 
snatching an hour’s rest, oiling his body to allay the friction, 
getting on horseback, or changing to a swift cart, he performed 
this feat of 450 miles, great enough at any time, but greater 
still when the land was enveloped in sludge, and half the 
journey through toilsome wastes of sand. Mirta, Pali, Jalor, 
Disa and Pattan were the great milestones of this expedition, 
and the Mirzas of Ahmadabad soon found out that the hosts 
on the banks of the river were no apparitions, for the 
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his filthy hands of the Chittur business (1532), for all the gold 
ami silver which he raked from the ashes of the women who 
performed jav.har (many hundreds) on the day of that dread 
melodrama he gathered together in a lump and presented the 
same to one Burhan-ul-Mulk, and—he took it. From all such 
tyrannies and beastliness, good Lord deliver us! Though he 
hunted wild elephants in Malwa I have no interest in the man, 
and feel a degree of satisfaction in reading that Humayun 
(1533) battered Chittur about his ears, entered Ahmadabad, and 
that an end of him was made by the Portuguese at Diu, and the 
body of this profligate wretch cast into the sea (1537). He 
could neither read nor write, which was one blessing. Ho man, 
we think, will ever try to whitewash Bahadur. He was the 
man who is reported to have said: “ The throne of Dehli is 
founded on wheat and bar]ey, that of Gujarat on coral and 
pearls.” Though he lies where pearls lie deep, his name crops 
up, a beacon light on the coast of Western India, warning all 
rulers where they ought not to go or they will share the same 
fate. It must have been in his reign that the capital of Ahmad 
merited the name of “ Jahanamabad ” and anticipated the joke 
of Jahangir. 

Muhammad III. (1537-53).—His reign is called “ the happy 
time.” Music and singing were beard in every house and in 
all the streets and bazars. But it was only among the 
Musalmans. The Hindus had a hard time of it, for the genius 
of intolerance was now in the ascendant. But as this was the 
very time when in our own country Beaton and the Lord 
Chancellor of Scotland looked out from a window on the 
burning body of Wishart, perhaps the less we say on this subject 
the better. But ho! Akbar is at the gate—comes like an 
avenging angel (1572), and summarily transfers the crown of 
Gujarat to the Emperor of Dehli. 

Humayun (1535), Akbar (1572) and Jahangir (1618) are the 
names of the Dehli Emperors who visited Ahmadabad. The 
previous city was Asawal, and Mahmud Tughlak.of Danlatabad 
unhappy memory, spent the rains here (1316). It is not likely 
that Mahmud of Ghazni was here, though on his way to 
Somnath (1024) at rattan he was within sixty miles of Asawal. 
All these royal visits, however, fade into insignificance when 
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compared with that of Jahangir. The period he spent here 
(nine months); the time at which it took place; the personages 
who accompanied him and their position in the Empire, and the 
narratives which have come down to us, so lull and graphic, 
whether native or European, render it one of the most interesting 
episodes in Mughal annals. For Englishmen it has an additional 
interest, for here and a£ this time was completed the first Treaty 
of the Great Mughal with an accredited Ambassador of the 
Court of England. 

We are told by the historian that it was on the termination 
of a glorious war that Jahangir entered Ahmadabad accompanied 
by his wife, the celebrated Nur Jahan, and his son who had just 
brought TTdaypur to reason—Shah Jaliau, tile next Emperor, 
and already (to give eclat to the occasion) declared king and 
heir to the Imperial Throne. The picture which appears in the 
Journal of Indian Art (No. 25, 1889) displays in gold and 
colours Jahangir’s meeting, perhaps with Sir Thomas Poe at 
Ajmer. Poor Tom Coryat, you may remember, had preceded 
them to his last camping ground at Surat. It is the work 
of a native artist, appears to be in marvellous preservation, 
and Jaypnr, amid all its vicissitudes, deserves great credit 
for its careful keeping of this precious heirloom for 270 
years. Jahangir was fond of pictures, and at one look could tell 
the name of the painter of whatever picture was shown to him. 
Eoe among his presents gave him a picture of Venus pulling a 
Satyr by the nose. This was suggestive of Jahangir’s govern¬ 
ment by the sari: but he did not resent it nor inquire about the 

The work of the native painter to which we direct the reader’s 
attention is stilted, as is the manner of Dehli nowadays. But 
it fulfils its purpose, and supplies us with an illustration of the 
men and time we are attempting to delineate. The scene is in 
a garden. There is a ldosk, and on a raised platform, on a plain 
wooden chair, sits the Lord of the World. There is no cloth of 
gold nor Peacock Throne here. Jahangir, now 51 years of age, 
appears of middle size, shaven, except a small moustache, bare 
feet and bare legs—in fact, the only man without shoes or boots 
in the company—with one leg thrown over the arm of the chair 
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in that attitude of lazy nonchalance so dear to the old Indian 
and a man behind him with a whisk keeps the flies off. He 
has not the bloated look one would expect from his roystering 
life and boisterous habits; but, with a sharp eye and attention 
in his look, seems to he listening to the speech Boe is addressing 
him. Boe stands beneath and before him, in no slavish nor 
cringing attitude, but erect and on his, feet as becometh the 
majesty of England. In a loose coat bound round his waist, 
with shoes on his feet and hunting-cap of a dark colour on his 
head, amid a group of sawars and interpreters, with swords 
dangling, stands erect the representative of James I. of England, 
every inch a man. 

Jahangir wears a similar hunting-cap. Boe may have given 
it to him, and he is now wearing it out of compliment to the 
Ambassador * Two gazelles lick each other in the foreground. 
Was it this Emperor who had the pet deer which followed him 
everywhere, and over which he erected a tomb ? Jahangir was 
fond of wild beasts and a mighty hunter of them. He had a 
white leopard. He had a tiger and a goat in the same cage. He 
had shot 86 tigers with his own hand and 17,168 wild animals 
during his life. He tells us that he caught fish, strung pearls 
in their noses and let them go again. He was a man of taste, 
and when in Kashmir stuck oleander, or the violet petals of the 
saffron, on his servants’ turbans; and when he saw the pcdasa 
tree or a clear running stream he bethought himself of wine. 
He grew the pineapple in his own garden at Agra, which he 
had obtained from the Europeans at the seaports. I think it 
was at Ahmadabad he first coined the Zodiac rupees: the silver 
ones there and the gold ones at Agra,f as the late Mr. Gibbs 
has informed us. Like Baber, he thought the people of India 
“ not handsome,” so he married a Qandahari. “ I have loved a 
moon-faced beauty, but I-cannot fall in love with every black 


* Or vice versa . See the account of Akbar’s receiving the present of a 
cap from liis father. 45 Being too big he put his band on it, which gave rise 
to the custom of people, on being presented at Court, putting their hand on 
their head.”—Count Noir’s Life of Akbar, 1890. 

f There is a very fine gold rupee in the Bombay Asiatic Society’s Museum, 
which I)r. Codrington pointed out to me. There is an effigy of Jahangir 
on it holding a drinking-cup to his lips. It 'Was coined at Agra. 
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I 

'woman,” quoth Abdur Razzak. Such is the first actor during 
these great days at Ahmadabad. 

Next in the book of precedence comes Nur Jahan, wife of 
Jahangir. She was of Persian lineage, born of poor parents, 
while on their way to India seeking their fortune, and was 
married to Jahangir in 1611 in the 34th year of her age. A 
high-spirited and artflil woman, wise, witty, and sometimes 
wicked, a maker of verses, the inventor of attr of roses. She was 
the power behind the throne greater than the throne itself. Her. 
face was her fortune: and it made the fortune of her family, for 
Mirza Ghyas, afterwards named Itmad-ad-Daula, her father, 
was made Grand Yazir of the Empire, and her two brothers, 
Asaf Khan and Itqad Khan, were raised to posts of exalted 
eminence. 

When Jahangir, on the day after a drinking bout, was moody, 
morose or taciturn, Nur Jahan, like Barbara Palmer, “would 
still be jocund, and chuck the royal chin.” She did not 
remain shut up in the recesses of the harem, a flower to 
blush unseen, but came forth boldly, rode upon an elephant, 
could kill a tiger at the first shot, or appear with bow and 
quiver in the'thick of battle amid death and carnage. She 
coined paoney, stamped her name thereon, and literally 
governed the Empire. Jahangir died in 1627, but she lived 
until 1645 in splendid captivity on a pension of £23,000 a year. 
They were both buried at -Lahor. At Ahmadabad she is in all 
'Her glory—mistress—queen-regnant—entertainer-general of the 
whole realm,.riding through the city in a bullock gari —with 
the jovial Jahangir as driver by day, and by night amid a feast 
of lanterns, in velvet and kinkab and ablaze with the diamonds 
of Golkonda—herself a perfect picture of beauty and Oriental 
magnificence. 

ShS,h Jahan ! It is not for nothing thou art in Ahmadabad. 
The living shall praise thee yet, and on the Jumna men from 
far-off America and Australia shall marvel at thy works and 
thrill with ecstasy before thy dream in marble. I see thee 
pacing the dusty streets of “Gardabad,”* a haughty, austere. 


* “ DuBt-town,” an epithet applied to Ahinadabad by Jahangir. 

x 2 
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ho built the Shahi liagh or the Garden Palace. You remember 
its innumerable arches and pillars, and the glorious view of 
Ahmadabad and its minarets, with a woody country for twenty 
miles around to keep his memory green, for he gave liis people 
work and wages when they needed it sorely. “ Give us this 
day our daily bread,” and the cry did not go up to Heaven in 
vain, ft was on the Garden Palace, and for such a beneficent 
purpose, that Shall Jahan tried his prentibe hand in Ahmadabad. 



That Mumtaz Mahal,* the Lady of the Taj, was at this great 
gathering, there seems to us the clearest circumstantial evidence. 
There is no record of it, and we could scarcely expect it. For 
if when she was Empress of India (1627-29) not one jot or 
tittle of her history during that period has come down to us, 
how could we expect any .record of her when she was the wife 
of the Viceroy of Gujarat (1616-22) ? The silence or seclusion 
of the harem bars the way to public notice, and seems the only 

* Her proper name was Arjumand Bano Begun, torn 1592. She was 
niece of the celebrated Nur Jahan Begam, and the favourite wilejof Shah 
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explanation of what otherwise is unaccountable, for her history 
is dumb until death drags her into fame, and gives her a 
sepulchre which is one of the wonders of the world. Strange, 
is it not, that Roe should not vouchsafe her a single word ? 
Happy the nation that has no history—happy the woman whose 
history is in the bosom of her family. 

Nur Jahan was different. No Muslim woman ever came 
upon the Stage as shd has done, nor played such tricks before 
high Heaven. Hundreds of her sayings and doings are recorded. 
But then she was boundless in blazonry and exploitation, the 
Lady Governor of Ahmadabad and the wife of Jahangir, 
Emperor of India, to whom he had resigned every function of 
Government. So Arjumand Bano is completely overshadowed 
by the august presence of that proud Persian princess—her 
aunt—who lives not at all if not pour l’exposition. 

“ But all beneath the unrivalled rose 
The lowly daisy sweetly blows.'’—Bums. 

Or Goldsmith, if you like it better— 

“ Sweet as the primrose peeps beneath the thorn." 

The date of Mumtaz Mahal’s marriage to Shah Jahan was 
about 1612, and I have no doubt that during the subsequent 
eight years she lived at intervals a good deal of the time at 
Ahmadabad. Sometimes she would accompany her husband; 
for the exigencies of war did not always prevent the wives and 
families of the Mughal sovereigns campaigning with their 
husbands. You will remember how Sivaji detested and abjured 
this practice of the Mughal sovereigns. They were only left 
behind when danger was imminent, and sometimes not even then. 
In Jahangir’s memoirs written by himself ( Wahiat Jalmngiri ) 
there is a passage which bears upon this point, and flashes a 
gleam of light on the stormiest period of Shah Jahan’,s existence. 
When Shah Jahan was a fugitive at Asirgarh, in 1623, it is 
expressly stated that he had his three wives, with Dara and his 
other children, with him. Mumtaz Mahal was the mother of 
his children, Aurangzeb being one of them. He had placed his 
* women and superfluous things ” for safety in that strong fort, 
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family party of which some of us will think Mumtaz Mahal 
was the most distinguished member, since for her, as the Taj 
testifies, Shah Jahan had an unbounded affection. Did they 
live in the citadel, or Bhadr, Shahi Bagh or the summer palace 
Gliatamandal, the jewel of the Kankaria Lake? Those and 
all such questions we must leave to future investigation, having 
done our part in pointing out that the Lady of the Taj must 
have been a guest, and the most famouS of them all, at the 
Ahmadabad Assemblage of 1318. 





Muslims, -Parsis, Chinese, and Butch, and at length arrived at 
the English' factory; -After a few words of expostulation with, 
t-he porter that, he was a imluyati wala-, he dropped his.burden 
at the gate, and entered the courtyard, the spiked door closing 
behind him Like Christian, at the house called Leautifid, the 
Celestial City lay before Inin, for this was bis last .stage. * He 
passed on, making himself known to the. English factors, who 
received him kindly. They had heard of him before, for 'such 
a ‘‘character" as this, could not pass through neighbouring 
countries without having Ida fame blazoned abroad. 

Like Livingstone, he had been reported dead before his time,, 
drowned in the Bosporus, and : Taylor, the Water Toot- of 
London, had sung-a comic requiem'on him. JBnt we must now 
speak of Surat, for the Surat of 270 years ago. which Tom 
tloryat entered, was a very- diilerent place from the -Surat of 
today, and had none of dir sth i nui u 1 i li h n ’ 
Hutch, which now rear their lony summits to the sky.' 

Still it was the Emporium oi Western India. Verv 'dtlfa-eiifc 
also was the Greater Britain of that time, in India, will) a. tew- 
dozen of individuals to carry on the business of the least India 
Company. But human nature is the same in all ages ; the 
Surat factors were hospitable. The plaguy was. all around, hut- 
plague or uo plague, the stranger was mode' -welcome, and 
laying aside his beads and turban, lie sat down.f. 


. •* I went to visit those -ancient tombs to tbo -Englishmen who nr*-biuaed 
here, and they certainly otter a most splendid record of services done in their 
country, but to me there were-several tombs of special iutevesi, ami when 1 -•• 
, went to see the monument erected to Tan Heed, I could not help thinking 
that there was buried a. man whose family are closely allied with inv own 
- family, because the widow of the last Lord Athole, whoso iamiiv name is 
Van Heed, was one of rev dearest friends. It also-recalls to me tile time 
when my ancestors left England, and the ancestors of the Van Lor i family 
came to England and Ireland. “When that exchange tool; place between 
-Dutchmen and Englishmen, one migrated to England and the other migrar&d 
to Holland, and I represent- the rc-migration into England which hasii-d to 
my very furiuntrfo association with the presidency of Bombay. In that- 
monument to Baron Van Heed I saw the very identical commemorative 
tablets—the wooden tablets—which of the same et'ocii 1 find m my own 
parish church in Holland to my own ancestors. 1 need uot tell yon there¬ 
fore that that was a scene which will remain engraved very permanently on 
my menjurvb—Lord Reay at Surat Dee. 20, 18<Sij. 
f They were all, no doubt, dressed in native costume. 
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It may have been Christmas, at all events it was the cold 
season, and the arrival of a stranger among them—the most 
travelled man of the age—made this a red-letter day in their 
calendar by supplying them with the very element they wanted 
in their exile, and they gave themselves up to festivity and en¬ 
joyment. The wine cup went round—his tongue loosed, for he 
was a great talker,* and he told them the story of his adventur¬ 
ous journey and hairbreadth escapes, of bis numerous imbroglios 
in Europe as well as in Asia. With breathless attention they 
listened to the narrative, from Skanderun through the Beilan 
Pass to Aleppo—to the Euphrates—to Mosul and the Tigris, 
Baghdad, and the great plain of Babylon—all on foot, for he 
scorned the horse and its rider. Then came Isfahan, Shiraz, 
and Qandahar, Multan, Labor, Agra, and Ajmer, so many great 
milestones on his line of march. He had seen everything; 
Ephesus, Troy, Jerusalem, and Damascus—the dancing der¬ 
vishes of Constantinople, and the howling dervishes of Grand 
Cairo, had said his prayers on the Mount of Olives, bathed in 
the Dead Sea, and qneirched his thirst at the well of Samaria. 
The few da} r s he spent at Surat were full of interest—nights 
also, nodes ambrosianse if yon will, and Terry indicates as 
much.t That they drank deep I have no manner of doubt; 
this was the rule in those times; on such an occasion there 
could be no hesitation; as the night “ drave on,” we may be 
sure the drop-drop of the water clock would have no effect in 
damping their ardour, nor the owl as he hooted from the 
neighbouring Khudawand Khan, nor the yell of the jackals as 
they careered helter-skelter across the maidan, nor at fitful 
intervals amid the noise of revel, the cry of the Harausi 
as he announced the morning watches on his lonely round. 
It was not every day that the exiles could hear of Ben 
Jonson, of Inigo Jones, and of London; so what with talk of 
these matters, and how the Emperor Jabangir threw a hundred 


* Terry says lie silenced, the greatest talker in Delili, a 
“ ljrawle and sconld ” from sunrise to sunset, and this he 
o’clock in the morning in her own language. 

t “ He was killed with kindness by the iHugUsli merclir 
rambling brains at rest.”—Dr. Fryer. 


is which la 
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rupees from his balcony among the crowd, ended the first 

D “ Kings may be great, but Tam was glorious, 

O'er a’ tile ills o’ life victorious.” 

We shall see. A second came, and peradventure a third day 
with its “ killing frost,” but I know not, except that one of the 
company, out of mere kindness no doubt, asked Tom if he 
would like Sack, some mulled potatiob of Malvoisie, or Xeres, 
unknown to these degenerate days of ours, hot from the cook- 
room, compounded by themselves, biting and potential you 
may be sure, as it was December, and a searching wind blew 
cold upon their open pores from the Rajpipla Hills. But here 
again I recur to the historian’s own words: " he calling for it as 
soon as he heard of it, crying, ‘ Sack, Sack; is there any such 
thing as Sack ? I pray you give me some Sack.’ ” I ! 

Anyhow, the name must have had a magical effect on Tom, 
some mingled memory of wit and spiced drink in Breade 
Streete before he bent bis steps hitherwards, I gather fron 
other sources that several ships had come in that year to 
Swally l!oads with condiments of sorts. However come by, 
the sack was forthcoming, and the sack was drunk. On one 
occasion before Tom Coryat set out from Ajmer, and again on 
his six weeks’ walk hither, he had a presentiment that he 
would die on this journey, for he was very ill with dysentery. 
And now the disease returned with mortal unabated strength, 
and, we need scarcely say, the proceedings were abruptly 
adjourned— sine die. 

I doubt not that smoking charcoal was piled under his 
bed, and asses’ dung in a chatty suspended over-night in the 
verandah. But no incantation of occult science nor the hakim 
liimself could do him any good, and the end came. Even if 
Jahangir, the Lord of the World, had come from Ahmadabad, 
he would have found another Lord who reigned supreme in 
Surat. I have said that the plague was busy at work, and 
the black camel kneeling at many a man’s door, so when he 
was waiting for Tom Coryat, the morning dawned, the mist 
rose, and the curling smoke of burning bodies could be seen 
rising from the shoals which exist in the bed of the Tapti, at 
this season of the year, and groups of men swarming like bees 
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about the piles as they shot forth their angry tongues of flame 
into the clear sky. This was the scene outside. Inside on a 
charpoy lay the lifeless body of the pilgrim. His right arm, 
bare from the shoulder, had been flung as if in mockery in a 
last paroxysm at full length on the hamti —now at rest, for its 
work was done—it was that arm which had dealt heavy blows 
on many a marauder ^om the gardens of Ajmer to the dreary 
shores of Askelon. A native servant in passing, by a mere 
accident, had observed strange writing on the wrist, or rather 
higher up, it was on the fleshy part of the arm, and he informed 
his masters as to what he had seen. The Saliebs came in, looked 
at it and went away. It was a fitched cross, pricked into the skin 
in dirty blue, the Crusaders’ badge, and around it, in big Eoman 
letters, the words, 

VIA, VITA, VEEITAS, 

and had been done in the Holy City.* Terry says that he “ over¬ 
took death,” words which seem to indicate that he had a hard 
race, and came up with the last enemy, not unexpectedly, at 
this turn of the road. He left no money or property except a 
pair of old shoes hung up in Odcombe Church, f As it was the 
time of the plague, his papers and clothes were most likely 
burned, and the only thing now (1885) existing which we can 
positively say he handled is the copy of his works which he 
presented to Prince Heniy, and which visitors can still see in 
the Grenville Library of the British Museum. 

It is something to remember here that Coryat must have 
seen Queen Elizabeth, and had held converse with some of the 
greatest men of her reign,! and that it was the accents of that 
period—the accents of Shakespeare’s time—which were heard 
in that dim room in Surat, where the companion of the son of 
the King of England came in the guise of a mendicant to lay 
himself down and die. • 






KlTkJi ‘,1'IUi 


Thomas Goryat, the son. of a country curate itt-.bomwsetshi.re- 
at Ortcombe, was horn m 1577. Hm father, a classical scholar, 
and an accomplished; writer of verses, died m 1606. Tom was 
educated at ■'W estmmster. and afterwards at Oxford University. 
-When stall; young-, he-was appointed bv James I. to. the royal 
household as a kind of -.companion to Ins son,-Prince Henry, 
'who died at the age of eighteen. On toe death of .Ins father, he 
felt'- an itching desire” to see foreign countries,'and made a 
walking tour through Oormanv and Italy, covering about-2000 



miles, and with one pair of shoes, winch were afterwards hung¬ 
up m Odcomoe Olturch and remained there lor mnety-four 
years, a votive offering to the Providence winch -re pr'serv'd 
him by sea and land. 

The results of this journey were published i.u -a book called' 
Coryai’a Crudities. 

In 1612 he set out on a much more extended tour in Europe 
and Asia, and he died in Surat- while still prosecuting those 
travels which he intended continuing to China and the far East. 
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PERSONAL. 

The two pictures of Coryat, which have come down to us in 
his Booh of CnuUUe-s, are referred to by himself, and thus bear 
the stamp of authenticity. They represent a handsome man in 
the prime of life—he was only forty years old at the time of his 
death. Toro Coryat pour reposition, as he appears in these 
sketches, was a very different picture from Tom Coryat the pilgrim 
in Europe. In the one we have tom hose, and a big battered 
wide-awake, high and of formidable circumference. But he is 
in another pair of shoes than those which hung in Odcombe 
Church, when he arrives at the “ Mere Mayde ” -Club, redolent 
of musk and eglantine, where Ben Jonson sits supreme, unless 
indeed a greater than he were of the company. The strong 
thick-set beard, now starched to the nines, comes out in bold 
relief: the frilled ruff round the neck, starched also; a face open 
and guileless; an eagle-like nose, and a bushy head of hair. 
Behold our traveller throwing off his short cloak with the 
gravity of a man who has seen the world, and a “ look at me ” 
aspect, a butt of big wits whose society he delights to cultivate, 
and small wits too, whose travels have never extended beyond 
Paule’s Walke or the sound of Bow Bells. In Ms own words, 
“ the Odcombian G-allobelgic leg-stretcher,” * the immortal 
furcifer and umbrella-monger, or as quoth Ben Jonson, "an 
engine, wholly consisting of extremes—a head, fingers and toes ; 
for what his industrious toes have trod, his ready fingers have 
written, Ms subtile head dictating.” 

Tom knows not now that he shall drink sack and die in 
Surat. But as he said Mmself, quoting St. Bernard, “ the Lord 
is debonair.” 


HIS FAME 

rests as that of a buffoon, or a man who makes Mmself ridicu¬ 
lous, but we are bound to say that there is not much in Ms 


* He boldly ascended a minaret (and this nearly cost him his life, for 
bo escaped on tbo plea of being dewani ) and shouted, as if he had been a 
muezzin, La Alla ilia Alla, Iiasarct Isa ben Alla —“ God is the God, the 
Lord Jesus is son of God.” 

.VOL. I. Y 
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travels which justifies this view of his character. Herodotus 
himself was no doubt ridiculous in many of his statements, 
but has outlived the ridicule. The first great requisite in a 
traveller’s narrative is truth. 

The Rev. Mr. Terry, who was Coryat’s “chambermate and 
tent fellow ” at Ajmer, tells us “ he was a faithful narrator of 
what he saw.” But his truthfulness does not rest on this 
evidence. In regard to his travels in the Grisons, and the Sab- 
Alpine kingdom, Douglas Freshfield, a well known member of 
the Alpine Club, informs us in his book on the Italian Alps, 
that he can verify almost every word Coryat wrote on that 
region, and that, moreover, he was the first man who made this 
part of Europe known to Englishmen ; and of other places, i.e., 
Syria, Turkey, Egypt, and the scraps which have been preserved 
of his Indian travels, every man who has been in these countajiqs 
will vouch for the accuracy of his narration. 

When Tom met Sir Robert Shirley, the Persian Ambassador, 
on his way between Isfahan and Lahor, the latter held up to 
his view the two volumes of his travels, bound in velvet. Books 
are awkward things on camel-back, and unless Shirley had 
believed there was something in them worth reading, he would 
not have troubled himself with carrying them across the Baby¬ 
lonian deserts. 


THE DESIRE OF TRAVELLING 

is a powerful and a praiseworthy passion when it is gratified 
for useful ends. But like every other passion, it may be abused 
in the exercise. It was even so with Coryat. Like Ulysses he 
determined to travel for ten years, and had completed five of 
them. Some of his aims seem legitimate enough, but when he 
told Jahangir that his great ambition was to go to Samarkand 
and see the tomb of Tamerlane, it seems, to us a preposterous 
ambition, for what was Tamerlane to him or he to Tamerlane 1 
The truth is, his thirst for travel was an insatiable thirst and 
grew by what it fed on ; his eye was never satisfied with seeing. 
The tomb of Tamerlane! The great wall of China would not 
have stopped him, for he would have peered over it for Prester 
John or the Khan of Tartary. He seems to have enjoyed fair 
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health, Bud the roughing agreed with him, until on his long 
walk between Lahor and Agra, though shaded by an avenue 
of trees, the burning sun took it out of him. Money is the 
limit of most men’s explorations, but the want of money had 
no terror for him as it hath for most men. Paradoxical as it 
appears, this was his talisman. When he lay down at night he 
was secure in this that no man could rob him, and the cut¬ 
throats of the Euphrates turned aside from an old shirt and a 
fustian bag full of bones. 

His defenceless state was his defence, for had lie had a 
thousand sequins rolled up in his Jeamar-band he would never 
have emerged alive out of the deserts of Mesopotamia. I doubt 
not that he had a hard time of it, this English Faqir, and that 
misfortdne made him strange bedfellows among Bedauins and 
Bashibazuks, but the bed was of his own making, and wc are 
bound to add he never grumbles or repines, but takes everything 
as it comes, as a matter of course. ' 

He sometimes eked out his subsistence, as in Germany and 
Greece, by grape-gathering and treading the wine vat, but his 
whole career in the East is a standing memorial of the hospi¬ 
tality which has prevailed there since Abraham wandered a 
stranger from Ur of the Chaldees. 

His tour in Europe, 1608, was a legitimate aspiration, but 
his tour in Asia we must set down under another category, as 
we are inclined to think that, however voluntary it was in the 
beginning, it became in the end compulsory, and we take this 
view in spite of Terry’s assertion to the contrary, which our 
readers will see in the four lines which end this article. 

The date of his setting out is significant—1612. That was 
the year Prince Henry, son of James I., died, and he was 
Coryat’s patron. It seems that Bichard Steel, one of the Surat 
factors, on his way home through the Euphrates valley, had 
Jpet Tom going outwards. Steel on lift arrival in England was 
presented to the King, on which occasion, on his happening to 
mention the accidental meeting, the British Solomon ejaculated, 
“Is that fool living yet?” A just reward this, for the mean 
servility and adulation with which lie had bespattered the King 
in his dedication : “ Most invincible monarch of this renowned 
Albion and the refulgent carbuncle of Christendom.” Anyhow 

Y 2 
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tliis affords a possible clue for Tom’s protracted peregrinations, 
and we are not surprised that he declared them permanent, and 
continued spinning out the skein of his existence in this way 
until it was suddenly snapped in Surat a.d. 1617. Did Tom 
fear James I. ? 

In that same year of 1612, when Tom unconsciously cast 
from his feet the dust of England for the last time, there was 
a man there who was to lie ill the Tower for ten years, with 
slight respite, until he exchanged the prison for the block. 



IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

This was Sir Walter Raleigh, who with others had founded the 
“ Mere Mayde Club ” in 1603, of which Tom was a member.* 

* The address of the letter he sent to the Club from Ajmer runs as 
follows 


THE HIGH 8ENEBCHALL 


THE SIGHT WOEBHIPECIJ. PRATEBNITIE OP SERENLiCAL 
GENTLEMEN, 

who meete the first Fridaie of every moneth at the signe of the Mere Maide 
in Breade Streete in London give these from the Court of the Great Mogul 
at the Towne of Asmere in Eastern India. 
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Better the deserts of Asia than a fate like this. Better the. 
“little grave, like as we see in English churchyards,” looking 
out on the Swally Boads or the Arabian Sea. So I daresay 
thought Toni Coryat. 

HIS DEFECTS. 

“ Of all the Toms that ever yet were named was ever Tom 
like to Tom Coryat famed.” Unfortunately Coryat wore his 
heart upon his sleeve for claws to peck at, and the daws were 
nothing loth when opportunity offered. Some of the passages 
in his hook were construed to mean that he was more virtuous, 
or thought himself more virtuous than the wits of the age gave 
him credit for, something above their own average or experience 
we will believe. This in all times has been a formidable engine 
of ridicule, by no means limited to the “ unco’ guid and 
rigidly righteous” of Burns, for men without a shadow of 
hypocrisy like Coryat have been shaken from their propriety 
and righteous resolutions by it, and it requires a strong mind to 
stand fire under such heavy artillery. Now Coryat had not a 
strong mind, for though lie was strong enough minded to do the 
right, lie did not always do It in the right way, lacked dis¬ 
cretion in the doing of it, or bragged or blabbed about it, for he 
was a most inveterate talker. 

Ben Jonson has left on record a fine piece of word painting 
on Tom's talking and travelling propensities :— 

“ He is always tongue major of the company, and if ever per¬ 
petual motion be to be hoped, it is from thence. He is frequent 
a t all sorts of free tables, where though he might sit as a guest, 
lie would rather be served in as a dish, and is loth to have any¬ 
thing of himself kept cold against next clay. A great carpenter 
of words. The mere superscription of a letter from Zurich set 
him up like a. top. Basel or Heidelberg made him spin.” And 
Hiuhard Martin, in introducing him to Sir Henry Wotton, our 
Ambassador at Venice, writes:—“Two things I have entreated 
him to carry with him—discretion and money, two commodities 
which are not easily taken in exchange on the llialto.” 
Unfortunately Tom had not much of either’. This, however, 
may be said of liinr, that he did not need much money, and 
though with so little discretion apparently, he managed to keep 
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it likely that a young maD of his proclivities, who soon was 
to know everybody, did not know of Shakespeare or seek to 
see him ? But this is not all. Tom knew Ben Jonson, and 
Drayton knew Tom. Our readers will recollect that so great 
was Shakespeare’s intimacy with these two men, that a tradition 
asserts that he died from the effects of a drinking bout he had 
with these worthies. Moreover, Tom’s travels were in the main 
undertaken to gratiff not only his own thirst, but that of the 
members of the Mere Mayde Club; he expressly calls himself 
“ traveller for the English wits greeting." Did Tom know 
Shakespeare ? The facts of Shakespeare’s life are too meagre 
to expect anything on this subject, from the details that have 
come down to us, and we despair of any certainty one way or 
the other. Shakespeare does not mention Coryat;, nor does 
Coryat mention Shakespeare, nor have we found a single 
passage in the one that can be traced to the other. There is an 
instance, indeed, where one can only fancy that Tom goes out 
of his way not to mention Shakespeare. 

He says that the seven Greeks of their Pleiades have their 
counterpart in English literature, and names Chaucer, Spenser, 
Sydney and—Daniel, and indicates that the three others may 
be found among the authors of the eulogistic epigrams on himself 
which are no doubt Ben Jonson, Drayton, and Donne. So the 
greatest of them all is conspicuous by his absence. The 
following fact is also curious. German critics tell us that at 
the time Coryat travelled in Germany, i.e., 1608, some of 
Shakespeare’s plays were translated and being acted in that 
country. Now though Coryat actually dilates on the construc¬ 
tion of German theatres, and mentions that female actors were 
then on the stage in Germany, he does not allude to his having 
seen the works of the great master put on any German stage. 
The obliviousness of the men of his own age to Shakespeare’s 
genius has become a proverb and may explain both incidents; *' 
but there are other points which increase the difficulty as we 
have seen. Did Tom know Shakespeare, we ask again 1 
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T. C. was a great coiner of words, and W. S., who was then 
making the English language and the methods how to use it, as 
no man has done either before or since, may have looked upon 
his ‘ Crudities ’ as so much verbiage—mere windle-straws, as they 
no doubt must have been to the great unapproachable. Did he 
snub him as an insufferable bore, and reduce him to a state of 
inarticulateness to all things Shakesperean ever afterwards ? 
—lofty and sour to those who loved him not, T. C. being 
among the number. 

“ More people know Tom fool than Tom fool knows.” 


CONCLUSION. 

I have not asked the reader to accompany Coryat in his 
European tour. In many respects the great sights were the 
same then as they are now. The big tun of Heidelberg, the) > 
horses of the Sun at Venice, the view of the great plain of 
Lombardy from Milan Cathedral, the thousand and one columns 
at Constantinople, and in Asia from filthy Skanderun to imperial 
Dehli with its brazen column of Alexander, it was all the same. 
Agra was without the Taj, and Bombay and Kachh were a joy 
of wild asses. “ At Damascus I saw roses,” a fragrant sentence 
for all who may pitch their tent there, but no rose of Sharon or 
lily of the valley was half so sweet in perfume as the smoke of 
his native gaum, and he often yearned for Odcombe as he 
wandered a lonely stranger on the banks of the Indus, and “ the 
broade thrumbe cap ” (whatever that may be) of liis mother 
bad more attractions for him than the canopy of Nur-Malial in 
all her glory. For generations the name of Tom Coryat and 
Tom Fool have been synonymous. So was it with George 
Buchanan.* We institute no comparison between them except 
in this connection. The greatest scholar that Scotland ever 
produced, he has been “ Gedrdie ” for three centuries, and will 
be so in story and tradition for centuries yet to come. He was 
the tutor of that James who called Tom Coryat a fool, and who 
himself has earned for himself the dubious distinction of 
“ the wisest fool in Christendom.” 

* You may sue Ms portrait on the cover of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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If Tom Coryat were a fool, so was Marco Polo, Bruce, or 
Mungo Park, or any man who offers up his life to extend the 
boundaries of geographical research. He was a fool to all men 
who lived at home in ease, who despised hardihood and endurance, 
and had neither the strength, courage, nor perseverance to 
accomplish such designs. He was a fool to the roystering wits 
of the “ Mere Mayde,” because he did what they could not do 
themselves ; a fool to* all those who think that religion is an 
easy tiling—easy to keep and easy to throw away; a fool to the 
men who were content to eat with their fingers, until he 
brought with him forks out of Italy, and showed them the way 

His travels have never been impugned (except some lies 
fathered on him by Pnrehas), which is more than can be said 
of some travellers of our more enlightened age. 

He could speak nine languages, and write or read six, and he 
wrote his own with the genuine ring of the Elizabethan 

Tom Coryat was not only the first globe-trotter but the 
prince of pedestrians, and the only European who ever walked 
out to India. He did the distance from Skanderun to Ajmer on 
foot, 2700 miles, and from Ajmer to Surat, 300 miles. This 
was greater than Captain Grant’s big walk across Africa. From 
his day to this Coryat can throw down the gauntlet to all 
travellers on foot, and no man shall take it up. He was not a 
vagabond who begged his bread, for he tells us, though he fared 
moderately well, his expenses were twopence a day. From 
choice or necessity he seldom drank anything but water. He 
was not a coarse-bred man inured to hardship, but a refined 
gentleman, a scholar,! a companion of the )’oung Prince of 


* The Invention of Printing.—' “ By this art 
now brought to I'ulle ripenesse and perfection.* Had 
by the i>ivine. Providence ot God, it was to be feare 
ail disciplines both divine and humane would bar 
wrack, and been half extinct before this age wherei 
A Great Singer. —“ Truly X think that had a 
same roome and contended with him for the superi 
lie might excc-11 him, because God hath granted 
privilege for the sweetnesse of his voice as to none < 
t “He discussed Greek and Latin with Casauboi 
Heidelberg, with Grynaeus at Basic .”—National li< 





Alnmst tin: lirst. Englishman who died in Western 
«■ r:i vt; im unknown; Imt no monument in Surat is 
mne nr s>> well deserved ns the feme which has been 
s (iod-fennne, self-denying,and intrepid traveller*:— 

Here lies the wanderer of his age, 

VYlm b ring did rejoice, 

uni. 'if need but choice. 
f lo make his life a pilgrimage/’ 

-r,j J\^o\/6nllr t/io 
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• CHAPTER XXV. 


“ Ko plunder no pay.”—Sivaji's maxim. 

THE^statement will surprise many people, that the history of 
Western India is more abundant in details than that of some 


parts of the British 
Isles. Take the 
case of the Wig¬ 
town martyrs. 
Two women were 
drowned for non¬ 
conformity in the 
reign of Charles 
the Second, and 
though Macaulay 
devoted a page or 
two to the narra¬ 
tive in his History 
of England, and 
though Europe and 
America were ran¬ 
sacked from one 
end to the other, 

letter, printed or 
written, bearing 



upon it about the 
same date as the judicial murder could be discovered, and the 
souls of righteous men were vexed from day to day at the 
revilings of Mark Napier, who consigned the event to the 
region of ecclesiastical myth and legend. It was proved in- 
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dependency of written testimony, but not until an old Session 
Hook was discovered in the Wigtown Manse was scepticism 
silenced. Now, had any event of a kindred nature taken place 
in Western India about this period, we would have every 
particular connected therewith duly chronicled at the time. 
Had Sivaji tied Mr. Stirling, the Scotch clergyman in Bombay 
of his time, to one of the fishing stakes which then dotted the 
harbour, and left him to be devoured by the waves and the 
sharks, we should never have heard the end of it. Every man 
and woman would have sat down and written long accounts to 
their friends at home, which would no doubt have been pre¬ 
served for our edification, and so nothing would have been left 
to tradition. In the same way, in the sack of Surat in 1664, 
we make little doubt that an industrious bookworm could make 
a complete inventory of every pot and pan taken out of it by | 
Sivaji. In the history of Western India, there is nothing more 
appalling than the amount of materiel in English, French 
Portuguese, Italian, Dutch, Persian, and Arabic, even Chinese 
is laid under contribution. 

These remarks apply in part to Sivaji, the greatest man in 
Maratha history* Though many people have vague notions 
about him, the books, letters, and journals, in several languages, 
from which the story of his life may be gathered are so full and 
minute in every particular, that a work like Lord Hailes’ 
Annals of Scotland, though it was praised by Dr. Johnson, 
becomes in comparison dry annal or mere conjecture. 

The obvious defects of tins sketch are therefore not due to 
want of materials. 


HIS COUNTRY. 

It has been said by geologists that the Ghats were the great 
seawall against which an antient ocean hurled its remorseless 
waves, and that Matheran and Mahabaleshwar were islands. 
Were those black bluff headlands we now call Chauk or Sidney 
Points once fragrant with samphire and sea pink ? Did the 
waves fret and eddy round the knob of Prablial or One Tree 


“ The great Si\ 


-Macaulay. 
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Hill,* or mould these cone-like masses we now see rising from 
the Konkan plain, or 


“ Boil in endless torture ” 

in tumbling abysses under the very nose of that sphinx-like 
projection on Louisa Point ? Were the Funnel Hill (Karnala) 
and Linganagarh fashioned into their present form by the action 
of the waves; grinding, rounding, and polishing, as if by tire 
hands of some cunning artificer, these mighty outlying bulwarks 
or skerries of a primaeval sea ? We cannot answer these ques¬ 
tions. Our business is with the Dekhan of history, and of 
Sivaji. 

The highest bit of earth in the Dekhan is Kalasabai, 5409 
feet over sea-level-t But the land bristles with hundreds of 
mountains from 2000 to 5000 feet in height, with steep scarps 
of volcanic trap crowned with forts and bastions, with almost 
every one of which is indelibly associated the name of Sivaji. 
This mountainous region seems to bid defiance to the foot of 
man and horse. Khafi Khan, who was much about Eaigarh— 
Sivaji’s principal residence J—says:—“ The country around may 
be considered a specimen of hell, for it is hilly and stony, and 
water is very scarce.” Let the strongest pedestrian in this year 
of grace 1892, as a piece of holiday exercise, travel to and ascend, 
say twelve out of the five-and-forty hill forts captured by 
Sivaji. Let him furnish himself before starting with Dalton’s 
Art of Travel, Crosse and Blackwell’s tinned meats, and the 
best Dekhani tattu he can lay hands on, and every appliance 
and comfort of modern times, and we will be bound to say that 
his thews and sinews and “ poor feet ” will come out of the 
expedition much the worse for wear. As for his boots and 
shoes he may throw them to the dogs, east himself on the first 


* One Tree Hill was ascended by Lester de Fcnblanque on 29th October, 
1883, the first ascent made by any European that I know of. I saw him do 
this feat, and climbing the tree, when he tied bis white pocket handkerchief 
to a branch, where it remained long afterwards fluttering in the breeze. It 
is a very dangerous asceDt, and ought to be avoided. Professor M. Mac¬ 
millan ascended One Tree Hill in the end of May 1890. 
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rharpai he can get, and hum himself asleep to a long season of 
repose with the tune of 

“ I’ll gang nae mair to yon town.” * 

He will, however, have learned a lesson of the marvellous 
toughness and endurance of the Maratha, and, more than this, 
be filled with admiration at what were once heroic virtues 
—walking, running, and climbing. “The best runner,” said 
Sivaji, “ makes the best soldier.” 


Some of the kings of the East have had a very humble origin. 
The first Nawab of Oudh was a petty merchant, the first Peshwah 
a village accountant, Haidar Ali’s father was a belted peon and 
commenced life as a groom, the ancestors of Holkar were goat-J 
herds ; those of Sindia slaves, and the first of this family who 
became powerful was slipper-bearer to the Peshwah. Nadir 
Shah was the son of a maker of sheepskin caps in Khorasan; 
and nearer our own time Muhammad Ali of Egypt was the 
son of a tobacconist at Cavallo in Macedonia. 

Sivaji s origin was a contrast to all these. He did not rise 
from the ranks, but came from an ancient line of Rajas, t the 
Bhonsles, men in the position of the great barons of England 
when they were powerful enough to defy alike sovereign and 
people. Both by father and mother’s side his ancestors had 
won distinction in the field as vassals of the Kings of Ahmad- 
nagar and Bijapur. His mother was a Rajput, and her name 
of Jadav was older than the Muhammadan invasion of the 
Dekhan in the thirteenth century, when Devagiri was the name 
of Daulatabad, and ere ditch and scarp had made that renowned 


t “The 1 Bant?of”Meror"from^whomITvajTm descended.”—Tod’s Jtaja- 
sfhan, 1829. Gingee (Jinji), in the Madras Presidency, u was formerly the 
residence of a race of Maratha Kings, whose dominions extended from hence 
to the borders of the Kingdom of T&njor; these princes wer$ the ancestors of 
the famous Sivaji, who became king over all the Maratha nations, and it has 
long been a general though erroneous notion that Sivaji himself was bom at 
Gingec.”—Orme’s History , book ii., vol. i., p. 151. 
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fortress unscaleable except to the ant or the lizard. His great¬ 
grandfather was patel of Verul or Elura, which thus became 
“ The mother of a race of kings,” 

an addition to its other wonderful attractions. Both his father 
and grandfather were two of the most powerful men in the 
Maratha dominions, the first in command of 5000 horse. 
Sivaji was born in the Fort of Junnar or Siwmer * in 1627. 
Some one says, “ he was born in a fort and died in a fort.” 

HIS PERSON AND CHARACTER. 

Here is a good etching of him taken by a European.! Scene , 
■Surat, acted. 37. Neither Grant Duff nor Elphinstone seem to 
have been aware of it. 

“ His person is described by them whoe have seen him to bee 
of meane stature, lower somewhat than I am erect, and of an 
excellent proportion. Actual in exercise, and whenever bee 
speaks seemes to smile, a quicke and peercing eye, and whiter 
than any of his people. He is distrustful, seacret, subtile, 
cruell, perfidious, insulting over whomsoever he getts into his 
power. Absolute in his commands, and in his punishments 
more than severe, death or dismemberment being the punish¬ 
ment of every offence if necessity require, venterous and des¬ 
perate in execution of his resolves.” 

This is by a contemporary on the spot, and there is nothing 
left to us but a feeble attempt to fill in the blank spaces 
between the lines. And first of all, he was superstitious to a 
degree, and we may he sure that the cry of a hare, the howl of 
a wolf, or the scream of a saras distracted him, and schemes 
of the greatest moment were suspended, if the augurs were 
against him. 

When the English Ambassador in 167-1 went down to Baygarh 
to “ assist ” at his coronation, he found Sivaji had gone on a 
pilgrimage to Pratapgarh to a pagoda of the goddess Bbavaiii, 
and Oxinden and his companions were detained a month in the 

t Escaiiot t/sir Thomas Browne, author of IMi-jio Melici, 1UU-1. 
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Fort, until his idle ceremonies at Eaigarh were accomplished. 
He was mightily imbued with his religious rites and ceremonies, 
and would do anything to carry them through. Witness his 
landing at Malabar Point at midnight, and at the hazard of 
life, to pass through the Stone of Regeneration. He was njoat 
attached to his mother, and exercised filial obedience until 
death divided them, and he was kind to his dependants anS 
relations.* It is said that his manners were remarkably pleas* 
ing and his address winning. This refers to men, but it is not 
so well known that he had a wonderfully fascinating power over 
women. We do not prove this by the fact that he had three 
wives and married a fourth two days after his coronation in the 
47th year of his age. 

But a story which Mackintosh heard at Haidarabad seventy 
years ago has come down to us. It appears that when a pri-j , 
soner at Dehli, he exercised this glamour gift so effectually, that 
one of the Princesses of the House of Timur, a daughter of Aurang- 
zeb, was devoured by love for him.f No doubt a glance from 
behind the pardah did it all. However, it lasted her for life. 
Sivaji was told by “ the cruel parient,” and she also, no doubt, 
that the marriage could not come off unless he became a Muslim. 
This could not be, and it is an affecting instance of the power 
and endurance of youthful affection that Moti Bawriyah — 
such was her pet name—never married; and, twenty-seven 
years after Sivaji was dead and burned, tended his grandson. 


* It is recorded that on one occasion when he went out to meet his father, 
who was on horseback, Sivaji got out of his palanquin and walked ten 

■f “ "Die daughter of Aurangzeb was struck with the handsomeness of Sivaji’s 
person, admired his pride and haughty deportment, and interceded for him 
at the feet of her father.”—Dow’s History of Hindustan, 1768 ; infra, p. 349. 

“ Buried at Begampur, 25 miles south-west of Sholapur on the left bank 
of the Bhima. She died while jier father Aurangzeb was encamped at 
Brahmapuri on the opposite bank, 1695 to 1700. Her tomb is a plain solid 
structure in a courtyard, 180 feet square .”—Bombay Qazetteer, vol. xx. 

“ Zebu-n Nisa Begam was the eldest of the daughters. She was born 
February 1639; owing to the king’s teaching, she became thoroughly 
proficient in knowledge of the Qoran, and received as a reward the sum of 
30,000 ashrafis. Her learning extended to Arabic, Persian, to the various 
modes of writing, and to prose and poetry. Many learned men, poets and 
writers, were employed by her, and numerous compilations and works are 
dedicated to her. Her death occurred in the year 1113 (1701 A.D.).”— 
aasir-i-Alamgiri, Elliot’s Historians of India, vol. vii, p. 196. 
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and carefully watched his upbringing.* Some of Aurangzeb’s 
daughters were most accomplished, full of music, poetry, and all 
that sort of thing, which Sivaji loved so well that he would go 
a long way out of his beat to attend a hatha or meeting of 
bards and singers. A tomb of white marble was erected to her 
memory—and she well deserved it—which may still be seen 
near Bijapur, an oasis jn the desert. 

HIS ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

He was a good horseman, swordsman, and marksman. He 
had sprung from a race of mighty hunters and athletes. His 
father died an old man from a heavy fall he had from his horse 
in the hunting-field. His spare wiry form and small stature 
admirably adapted him for climbing, and his training from boy¬ 
hood put him on a par with the best climbers in the Dekban. 
Every corrie, gulch, and Jacob’s ladder, was better known to 
him than the tuhi plant at bis own door. He not only loved 
climbing for its own sake, but admired and rewarded it in 
others. When lie had finished the fortifications of Raygarh, he 
one day called an assembly of the people and held out a bag of 
gold and a bracelet worth Rs. 500 as a reward to any man who 
accomplished the ascent in any way except through the gate he 
had constructed, and without rope or ladder. A Makar ascended, 
planted the flag, then quickly descended and made his obeisance 
tu Sivaji. The man received the rewards in presence of the 
assembly and was set at liberty. We need not add that the way 
by which he ascended was closed. 

His power of endurance is a perfect mystery. Take his flight 
from Dehli.t All the way to Allahabad was his son with him, 
a lad nine years of age, at first mounted “ride and tie” on the 
same Dekhani tattu, then on foot disguised as a jogi, his face 
rubbed with ashes, swimming rivers with his kcqrra on his head 
to keep it dry, outrunning the swiftest trained couriers of the 
Great Mughal, and this during the monsoon, through a thickly 
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wooded country from Allahabad to Benares, from Benares to 
Gaya, from Gaya to Katak, from Katak to Haidarabad. 

Or bis night raid into Poona in 1663. He left Singarh after 
dark , entered the gate as part of a marriage procession, attacked 
the Muhammadan Viceroy's palace, slashed off two of his fingers 
as he descended from a window, killed his son and most of his 
attendants. It seemed the work of a moment; and that same 
night he ascended Singarh amid a blaze of torches visible from 
every part of the Mughal camp.* 

Sivaji was weighed against gold and turned the scales at 
112 lbs. This was good riding weight; though a small man 
he had infinite pluck. A weasel has been known to fly at the 
throat of a man on horseback, and Sivaji had a fierce will and 
intensity of purpose, and was full of resolve. 

“ Come on, Resolve, and lead the van, * * 

Thou stalk of carlehemp in man.” 

The most distinguished Maratha, awkward and sturdy at the 
best, was ungainly side by side with Sivaji. 

He never could sign his own name. He had, however, a 
Persian writer and a keeper of his seal which was put to all 
documents. This, however, need not be held as a crime against 
him. Our readers will recollect the words put into the mouth 
of Archibald Bell-the-Cat in Scott’s Marmion. He is speak¬ 
ing of Gawain Douglas, Bishop of Dunkeld, the translator of 
Virgil, 

“ Thanks to Saint Botham, son of mine, 

Save Gawain ne’er could pen a line.” 

Though his face was white his shendi was as black as the 
raven’s wing. 

“ Spare and swarthy, 

Cruel and crafty.” 


* “ Let the reader take a note of heights and distances, and “ the roads 
before they were made ” on his first picnic to Khadakwasla. It was on this 
road that Colonel Mignon, of the 1st Fusiliers, on June 4, 1852, lost his 
life crossing a torrent during the monsoon*— Trans. Med. and Fhye. Soc. 
No. 2, 1852-4 
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HIS MOTTO. 

“ Happy for him if he had lived to see 
His country beggar’d of the last rupee.”—Sir Philip Francis. 

I have searched for Sivaji’s motto in vain. His war-cry and 
that of his Mawalis vjas Ear Ear Mdhadeo. I have come to 
the conclusion that his motto was the one engraven on the 
heart tablet of all cattle lifters and man lifters, and which the 
great Scotch Reiver Cranston of Cranston had the honesty to 
carve on the architrave of his castle gate— 

“ Whoever wants, I’ll no want.” 



TKAITS, BAD AND GOOD. 

He had a weakness for cutting ofi 1 hands. Meadows Taylor 
makes one of his characters shudder in the shadow of a dark- 
passage, as his eye suddenly caught sight of a human hand 
swimming in a basin of blood. 

When James Forbes was at Dabhoi, a hundred years after¬ 
wards, his party were much tormented by a reiver in the jungle. 
At breakfast one morning his Bhils entered with a tray on 
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which was something covered with a cloth. Present of a 
peacock or a haunch of venison ? The Bhils with a grin of 
delight lifted the coverlet, when lo and behold the head of the 
wild man of the woods. I fancy Sivaji’s morning meal was 
(not) disturbed occasionally by a similar incident.* 

“ I have found thee, 0 mine enemy ! ” after which digestion 
would go on with accelerated pace, like a dram in the morning 
to a confirmed toper. 

He had a news intelligencer whose duty it was no doubt to 
poise himself in naked majesty for hours on some outlying 
bastion or “ coign of vantage,” look at the sun without winking, 
mew Iris mighty youth and preen himself,f scanning with 
falcon eye the great plains from Wasota to Purandhar, or worm 
secrets from some spy or straggler, and report the same to 
Sivaji or his mother who lay huddled up like a bundle <pfj 
clothes, chewing betelnut in some comer of the “ Palace.” 
This man was Sivaji’s “ Press Commissioner,” but wrote nothing, 
his business being “ word o’ mouth,” for Sivaji disliked writing 
and writing men, like Lord Lake, 

“ Damn your writing. 

Mind your fighting.” 

Iu size, in physique, in soldier-like qualities, and in powers 
of endurance, the nearest likeness to him in our day, making 
allowance for the difference of the times, was Sir Charles Napier, 
and for a certain impetuosity aud ubiquity, Sivaji comes nearer 
to “ the bearded vision of Sind ” than any other man we 
know of. In this last quality Sivaji was a perfect Shaitan 
ka hhai. This from Napier’s diary will do well enough for 

“ In 1845 I rode a camel seventy-two miles without a halt 
one night, which is said to equal in fatigue one hundred and 


* “ Not so bad as what happened in Scotland in 1589, when Drummond of 
Drummonderocht was murdered in the hunting-field by the MacGregors, 
and his head placed on the table of his sister, the wife of Stewart of 
Ardvoirlich, who had offered hospitality to the murderers .”—Scotland as it 
was and is by the Duke of Argyle, 1887. 

t We all know what that means in India:—“ Own brother of the devil,” 
his cognomen among the natives. 
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forty. I was once on horseback without being knocked up 
twenty-two hours.” Napier, on the scene of Afzul Khan’s murder 
on his way to Mahabaleshwar, is a piece of quiet writing and 
curious in its way :— 

“ The scene of Sivaji’s honest conduct!! He and his vxujncik: 
it is their way ; Strap, the founder of the Maratka power, met 
Afzul IChan, the Bijapur general, at an arranged conference, 
pretending to embrace him, and having previously armed 
his own hands with steel claws—the wcujnak —tore him open.” 

That he had some good qualities is undeniable. His dis¬ 
cipline, his practice of the toleration of religion, his respect 
and treatment of women, are vouched for by his most inveterate 
enemies, and are beyond all praise. A Muslim writer of his 
day says—“ His orders were to do no harm to the mosques, the 
Book of God, or the women of any one.” 

At a well which he built near Eaygarh, there was a seat. 
“Here Sivaji would sit down, and when the women of the 
traders and poor people came to draw water he would give 
the children fruit, and talk to the women as to his mother and 

All honour to him for a course of conduct which was 
entirely reversed by that “unlicked cub,” bis son and heir, 
Sainbhaji. 

When the army was on the move Sivaji would not allow a 
woman in it, and it is said when thus occupied that he would 
rather hear the neighing of his enemies’ horses than the sound 

HIS TWO GREAT CRIMES. 

As the gates of Maratha history are thrown wide open to 
us, we see depicted thereon, like the bas-reliefs of Ghiberti, 
two great crimes. They are crimes of such conspicuous magni¬ 
tude that in modern times they have only been equalled by 
Muhammad Ali’s massacre of the Mamluks and Napoleon’s 
murder of his prisoners at Jaffa. They are the same in kind, 
but different in degree. The end was the same. They were 
the first great strokes of Sivaji’* policy, and the blood then 
shed cemented the foundation of the Maratha Empire. 

The Pratapgarh tragedy is so well known that we merely 
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name it. Tlie murder of the Raja of Jauli is less known. He 
was owner of all the hilly country south of Poona from the 
Ghats inclusive to the sources of the Krishna, and had 
remained strictly neutral during Sivaji’s progress to power. 

Sivaji sent a Brahman to open negotiations for his own marriage 
to the daughter of the Raja of Jauli. With his knowledge and 
approval, the Brahman assassinated the Raja, which Sivaji 
followed up by taking possession of his country, towns, villages, 
and forts. 


1IIS MASTER PASSION 

was the love of money. All other passions were subordinate 
to this. The power of the sword is great—the power of money, 
“ the sinews of war,” is greater. It booted little that Sivaji was 
a good swordsman, marksman, a fit soldier in his shirt of malll 
cap-a-pie, if he had no money. He early in life recognised this 
truth, plundering peaceful kafilas, and carrying the proceeds to 
Torna. The cunning fellow, when he took possession of this 
fort, dug up the treasure as if by accident—a miracle of the 
goddess Bhavani. 

In every step of his onward progress, his necessities became 
the greater until he had a mint of his own at Raygarh. 

“ His desire of money is soe great that he spares noe harbours 
cruelty to extort confessions from his prisoners, at least cutts 
off one hand, sometimes both. . . . There were then about four 
heads and twenty-four hands cutt off.” * If for nothing else 
than bribery, he required money. It was bribery that first 
opened the gates of Toma and Singarh—more potent than the 
sword of Bhavani; f for, when all else failed, it struck down 
the supple courtiers of Dehli and Bijapur. 

He bribed the Viceroy of the Dekhan. Without bribery he 
never could have escaped* from Dehli, and without bribery he 
never had been able to assassinate Jauli or Afzul Khan. But 
to carry on the business of a great State, to equip, say 30,000 
horse and 40,000 infantry, as in the expedition to the Karnatic 


* Escaliot to Brown. 

t The Genoa blade presented to the Prince of 
risit to India by the Raja of Kolapnr. 


Wales in 1875, during h: 
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in 1076, required large funds, and the national robbery—we can 
call it nothing else—which he perpetrated on a great scale, 
supplied him with the means of doing so. Hence the annals of 
Sivaji are just a long series of burglaries and piracies. There 
was first the royal convoy at Kalyan, then followed the sack of 
Junnar, and the plunder of ships to the Red Sea and Mecca, 
the booty from Bajapur and Dabul; Surat, which he sarcastically 
called his “ Treasury was twice sacked by him and yielded 
enormous " loot.’’ * 

Barkalur,-130 miles below Goa, and other rich mercantile 
towns on the coast, incredible plunder from Hubli and Jalna, 
and forced contributions from Karwar to Golkonda. Revenue 
with him meant war, and wav meant plunder, f “No plunder, 
no pay,” was his maxim. “ I rob yon to reward my soldiers,” 
was the salve he laid to his breast. So early as 1665 at the 
Treaty of Purandliar, so anxious was he for a settlement with 
the Mughal, that he engaged to pay forty lahlis of pagodas or 
two karors (twenty millions) of rupees, and we do not wonder 
at it, Sivaji was good for five times the amount. 

He was often gorged with plunder. Of goods, for example, 
he had often more than he knew what to do with, and as much 
pierplexed as a merchant whose warehouses are overstocked. 
He wanted money, not goods. An Agra merchant came to him 
when he was at Surat, thinking to propitiate him with 40 oxen 
loads of cotton goods. Sivaji said, “ Where is your money ? ” 
The man replied, “I have had no time to sell my goods.” 
The man's right hand was immediately cut off, and Iris goods 

* Sir Streynsham Master, bora 1640, died 1724, governor of Madras 
1078-81, was a grandson of Sir James Oxindeu and nephew of Sir George. 
With the latter he took part in defending Suiat against the Marathas "in 
1064; and again in October 1670, when Sivaji a second time pillaged Surat, 
Gerard Aungier deputed him with a small party of seamen from Swally to 
occupy the factory at Surat, which he successfully held against the Marathas. 
It was for this latter service that Sir Streynsham Master received from the 
Company in 1672 a gold medal (of the value of £20 = 34 ozs.) bearing on 
one side the arms of Master with the motto—Aw» minor est virtns quant 

uostsa hevageum apud suiiATi 1670.—Yule’s Diary of I I’m. Ueilyes, ii., 
225-6.—B. 

f “When tlie Marathas proceeded beyond them boundaries, to collect 
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burned before his face. Yes, that man ought to have had 
money. 

Every year added to the pile at his great robbers’ den of 
Raygarh. There is one night during the Dewali when the 
Hindu brings out all his treasure and worships it. Sivaji’s god, 
pour Vexposition, must have been overpowering, gold, silver, 
diamonds and rubies, with cloth of gold and the richest vest¬ 
ments of Asia, “ garments rolled in blood,” a heap worthy of 
Tyre or Babylon. When he died he must have had several 
millions in specie at Raygarh, rupees, Spanish dollars, gold 
moliars of Hindustan and Surat, pagodas of the Kamatic, 
Venetian sequins, and Sycee silver.* 

He loved diamonds and pearls much, for they are easily 
carried. On his flight from Dehli, a faujdar recognised him, 
and a diamond and ruby worth a lakh of rupees saved his life, 
the faujdar wisely concluding that they were more valuable tf) 1 
him than the head of Sivaji. Even then he had gold mohars and 
pagodas in walking-sticks, jewels in old slippers, rubies encased 
in wax and concealed in the dress, and some jewels in the 
mouths of his followers. Sivaji’s period was the great diamond 
time, when Tavernier found 60,000 people working at a single 
mine thirty miles from Golkonda. It was the gleam of a 
diamond ring that made his eye sparkle even on the coronation 
throne. 

“ The English made their obeisance at a distance, and Narayan 
Sinoi held up the diamond ring ” (value Es. 125) “ that was to 
bo presented to him. He presently took notice of it, and ordered 
their coming nearer even to the foot of the throne.” Noble 
king! Gracious Sovereign ! Har Har Mahadeo ! It was a 
monsoon morning and the sun. was spear high. Did the 
English Ambassador throw his buckled slippers at the king for 
luck and elbow his way barefoot, amid the unblessed and un¬ 
breeched multitude to the foot of the august presence ? History 
informs us not, but we give as much as we can gather from the 
Ambassador’s report. 

Behold, then, this piece of dumb show on the barren rock of 

* “ Only copper coins of Sivaji’s mint have been found—neither silver nor 
gold have yet been discovered.”—Dr, Codrington, March 29, 1890. 
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SIVAJl’S CORONATION, 

See him on his golden throne like a waxen image at Madame 
Tussaud’s. On one side of him two heads of colossal fish with 
enormous teeth all of solid gold, and on the other side horses’ 
tails on the ends of lances, Tartar emblems,* no doubt, of 
dominion by sea and land. 

A pair of scales were suspended from the top of a gigantic 
lance—a mockery—cruelty and injustice having long since 
turned the beam and sent up to Heaven the cry of an injured 
people,—a people whose homes were desolate, whose land was 
untilled and unmanured, for whoever sowed the seed Sivaji 
reaped the fruit—a people who could scarcely keep body and 
soul together, who built their houses with doors low enough 
that a man could not enter on horseback, whose koonbies were 
objects of commiseration even to Bombay coolies, whose 
Brahmans and merchants were tortured with pincers until 
they told where their money lay, and whose land, Dekhan and 
Konkan, in twenty years was reduced to the condition of a 
desert.f We come to 

HIS DEATH. 


In the midst of “these combustions” in 1680 died Sivaji. 
Betu'rns to Ilaygarh after a long and bloody raid to Jalna, 
swelled knee-joint, spitting of blood and all that sort of warning 
before death. Goes to “ where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest.” Here we leave him. Not so his 
Muslim historian, Khafi Khan, who pursues him with relent¬ 
less fury to the other world. “ The date of his death is found 
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in the words, Kaffir ba-jahannim raft —the infidel went to hell— 
which was discovered by the writer of these pages.” 

Here Napier’s Sakhar address comes pat enough. “ Gentle¬ 
men and beggars may ride to the devil, but neither gentlemen 
nor beggars have the right to send other people there.” 

His place in history may be gathered from these words of 
Aurangzeb, Emperor of Dehli, his greatest enemy, who spent 
twenty years in the Dekhan in the vain endeavour to subdue 
him and those who came after him :— 

" He was a great captain, and the only one who has had the 
magnanimity to raise a new kingdom while I have been en¬ 
deavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of India. My 
armies have been employed against him for nineteen years, 
and nevertheless his State has always been increasing.” 

Sivaji -may be compared with Sir William Wallace. Botjh| 
were well bom. Both began life with guerilla warfare. Both 
dwelt in a land bristling with mountains, forts and castles, and 
both created out of chaos the seeds of a natipn’s life aud cha¬ 
racter by dealing heavy blows on the invader of their country. 
A Maratha might carry it farther, but here the likeness ends. 
The judgment of well-educated men in every land will, we think, 
be in accordance with what we believe to be the dictates of 
eternal justice, that while Sivaji was an aggressor on the liberty 
of man, Wallace was the saviour of his country and the hero of 
Scottish independence. 
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able land on -which the river often made serious incursions, 
a space three miles in length by less than one mile in breadth,* 
Aurangzeb built cantonments, held his Court, and for two years 
directed the affairs of the Mughal Empire. The place has thus 
a special interest, and has never, I believe, been visited before 
by a European ; at least we have no record of this. It is rather 
out of the beaten track, but by the assistance of Mr. Candy, 
the Collector of Sholapur, I was enabled to pay a visit to it in 
December, 1888. 

Starting at 3.30 A.M., we emerged from Sholapur in a tanga, 
accompanied by a sawar, at a rattling pace. It was bright 
moonlight: for a few miles the road was fair, and before 
daylight we had crossed two goodly streams (one of them the 
Siua) by the assistance of the villagers, and covered ten miles 
of country. By this time the drowsy night-watchers in the 
fields of jauari t and other grains, were shaking themselvei 1 
awake, in case the birds should have the start of them. At 
first a solitary human scarecrow gave tongue, clearing his 
throat as it were for the business of the ylay; others followed 
from their respective pulpits which dotted the country for 
miles around; and in a few moments, while old Sol was 
harnessing his steeds, the whole countryside became vocal with 
cries and screeches. What between slanging and slinging, the 
art in which David and Jonathan were proficient, the birds had 
a weary time of it: even the dove had no rest for the sole of 
her foot. Any man, woman or child can shout; but I imagine 
a business which looks so easy is no light work. To maintain 
an erect position under an Eastern sun and bellow curses all 
day to the birds of the air is no easy task. 

There is good reason for all this care, for whenever a 
cessation took place in the clangour and hubbub of voices, 
myriads of birds alighted upon the crops for an early breakfast. 

“ Boy, have you good crops ? ” asked Sir Thomas Munro (who 
was in these parts) of one of these vigilants. “ Not one pie; 
the birds eat it all,” was the reply, and the Revenue Com- 


* Very much the- topography of Plassey. The “horseshoe” of Orme’s 
description seems nearly a counterpart of Brahmapuri. 
t Large millet —liolcus sorghum. —B. 
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missioner speculates ou how many ages of oppression by the 
farmers of the revenue it took to make this young rascal such 
an adept in the art of lying. At length about midday, after 
innumerable bumps and contortions of body and mind, we 
reached a village of 2000 inhabitants rejoicing in the name of 
Begampur. How it got tills name it is our business now to tell. 

When Sivaji—“ the Great Sivaji,” as Macaulay calls him— 
was guest and prisoner at Dehli in 1666, the Princess Jfisa— 
Zeib un ISTisa Begam * was her name in full—the Emperor’s 
lovely and accomplished daughter—fell desperately in love with 
him. It is a very pretty tale : and though it is romantic that a 
Princess of the House of Timur should fall in love with Sivaji, 
the reader will not marvel at it when he reflects that from her 
earliest years she has been hearing about Sivaji, of Ins courage 
and heroism and deep devotion to his country, of his love for 
his parents and his gods—the one man outside the Mughal 
Empire who stood conspicuous for his exalted patriotism, the 
idol of the Maratlia nation. What could she know of the state¬ 
craft with which his destiny was interwoven ? She simply saw 
in Sivaji her father’s guest and nothing else, and lavished her 
affection on him. The marriage could not go on because the 
Sing of the Marathas would not become Muslim. Aurangzeb 
■was ancry, naturally so: but when people have a religion it is 
difficult to change it. How Sivaji screwed up his mind to 
leave her I cannot tell, for she would have graced Singarh, 
the Lion’s Den, and scattered the light of her countenance ou 
the black and dreary rocks of his treasure house of Torna, or 
Ms royal residence of Pvaygarh. I have no doubt Alamgir. her 
father, after this “sent him to hell;” a common Muslim 
expression in these davs for people who were lost to the world. 
Sivaji, however, was not lost to the world, for he escaped from 
Dehli—as Paul did from Damascus—in a basket.. Then came 
a long period of separation—the longest—tor she never saw 
Sivaji again that I know of, except m her dreams. 
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At the time of this affair Nisa was twenty-seven, and her 
innamorata thirty-nine. Now her old father was fall of the 
lust of ambition—that is the lust that eats out the heart of a 
man—and his heart was eaten out, and he resolved to leave his 
gay and wealthy capital, and wage war with Sivaji, and take 
from him the kingship of the Dekhan which he held long 
before he was crowned at Eaygarh; so he left Dehli with his 
wives and his army, an exceeding great multitude, camels, 
elephants, bullocks and horses and his ewe lamb Nisa, on that 
long and dreary series of campaigns, for twenty-seven years, 
from which he never returned again. Nisa, I say, went with 
her father. She, like St. Catherine, would not marry, though I 
daresay she had many offers, and could have gone to Kash mir 
on the wings of the wind, to blessed Balkh, to Shiraz or 
Samarkand, where was the tomb of her great ancestor Tamer¬ 
lane. But she took to her pets, music and embroider^,' 
mastered Arabic and Persian, and like her father, could almost 
say the Quran by heart, and had always a group of learned men 
and poets near her. Sivaji died in 1680, and in 1689 his son, 
Sambhaji, was executed by Aurangzeb. Thus was Nisa, like 
St, Catherine, broken on the wheel. Now her father was a 
man of blood, and he never remained long in one place. 
Ahmadabad, Nagar, Poona, Satara, Bijapur, all saw his bloody 
hand and felt it too. One day, it was in 1690, her father laid 
siege to Eaygarh, and when that great fort was taken, out 
of it was carried a little boy, one of the spoils of war. 
The child was given to Nisa, and the woman took the child 
and nursed it. Shahu was his pet name, and she tended him 
to the day of her death in 1702. This was Sivaji's grandson 
and namesake, and there is no more affecting story in the 
annals of Percy or Saladin. 

Nisa died at Brahmapuri, and is buried here. I have been 
told that on every anniversary of his marriage Shah Jahan, and 
his successors after him, laid a sheet of pearls on the tomb of 
Mumtaz Mahal in the Taj. Here there is a coverlet of dingy 
linen for a sheet of pearls and chunam instead of mosaic and 
pietra dura ; but all the pearls and mosaics in the world could 
not buy such love as hers:— 
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“ Hail from the far dim past and the narrow pomp of the Mughals, 

Dawn as a light in our hearts, thrill like a star through our dreams, 

Shrined in the night of thy sorrow, and crown’d with the minstrel’s laurels, 
Daughter of Aurangzeb, rise on our vision again ! 

Eveninglstar of thy race, hanging over the grave of the Empire, 

Over the red-rolled clouds, yet alive with the thunder of war, 

Over the wasted plains where the might of the Mughal was broken, 

Steep’d in the dews of the sunset, dawn in thy sweetness again! 

There on the banks of the Bfiima, aloft on the turreted rampart, 

Oft hast thou sat, with thy heart hollow and aching alone, 

Scanning the great dim wastes of the south, that had swallowed thy treasure, 
Even as the ocean swallows, and mocks and yields not again. 

There from the tomb of thy passion, thy song rose alive on the twilight, 
Winging its wild sad way in search of a haven unreached, 

Mystic as night and sweet as repose, and distant as starlight, 

Mystic disconsolate singer, rise on our vision again ! ” * 

Standing as it does on the edge of the Bhima, the memorial 
erected by Aurangzeb to his daughter is a noble monument. 
You have a great courtyard, 180 feet square, with minarets of 
goodly height at each corner, seen from afar; the wall on the 
river rising from a scarp of whinstone sheer from the water’s 
edge, founded on a rock on which the waves of many monsoon 
floods have beat in vain. The gates and other woodwork have 
been torn away, but one could hardly expect that when fire¬ 
wood was wanted the Hindu should reverence Aurangzeb or 
anything belonging to him. The tomb is a kind of kiosk, in 
the centre of the quadrangle, under the shadow of one ancient 
and mighty tree. There is no inscription : but love, truth, and 
duty are imperishable, and need no other record than that 
which in this instance history affords to shed for evermore—a 
bright lustre on the Mughal Empire as it tottered to its fall. 

When Sir James Mackintosh was in Bijapur in 1808, he 
heard this love-tale, and saw what he supposed was the tomb 


- “ She attained no mean fame 
her hymns, though lacking po« 
tions in Indo-Persian literature.” 
Feb. 14, 1889. 

A tomb, said to have been Zeib 
Dehli, but was demolished when 
Beale's Oriental Biographical Die 


: as a poet under the name of ‘ Makhfi,’ and 
■ver, are the purest and sweetest composi- 
”—P. Whalley, C.S., Azimgarh.— Pioneer, 


> un Nisa’s, was close to the Kabuli 
the Rajputana Railway was constri: 
ctionary. —B. 
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of the royal lady. But Dr. Campbell, in the Gazetteer , 
effectually disposes of this supposition. The tomb which 
Mackintosh saw of white marble was erected by Aurangzeb to 
one of his wives who fell a victim to the plague in 1689. 
Aurangzeb had several wives; there was Jodhpuri in 1691, 
Nawab Bai, Dilras Banu, Bai Udipuri, and his Afghan Durani 
who died in 1645, and whose tomb is now the principal sight 
of Aurangabad. So much for the Begem who gave her name 
to Begampur, which we now leave in search of Brahmapuri. 
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Descending a few steps to the river, we hail the ferry-boat. 
The boat is a big hulk that would hold fifty people, and strong 
enough to stand any flood. The tindal is an ancient mariner 
with a long beard. The bargain is concluded, and a group of 
hangers-on—mamlatdar’s and patel’s men, sawars (dismounted) 
peons of sorts and other " gangfel bodies ”—avail themselves of 
the weather-beaten Charon's services, and we are all huddled in 
any way. I observe that though it is low water, and the dry 
season, the Bhima is at least twelve feet deep in the middle. 
It may be twenty, but as there was " no bottom,” as the 
Chinese say on the Yangtse-Kiang, I will not take an inch off 
the twelve. We arrive at the other side, and as the boat is big 
and the water shallow, we have to be carried on the men’s 
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backs, a heavy weight of clay. They flounder through the 
water and mud, and deposit with a thud their burden on the 
bank. I am conscious of being on the land of Brahmapuri, 
and looking back on the aforesaid tomb towering over the 
Kalapani, I give a side glance at a miniature dock, slip, and 
jetty—the remains, I mean—where doubtless the Amirs and 
their harims, all lustrous in gold and silk, placed their dainty 
feet on board some caique or felucca, going out “to eat the 
air.” I can even in vision see the thick-lipped Habshi, 
carrying two jars—not Bhima water, you may rest assured— 
Shiraz or sherbet, and water of the best, Zcm, Zemeyeh. 

The sun is still high, and we proceed up the sloping bank 
and a half mile inland, not without perspiration, accompanied 
by the living freight we brought with us; and as we mount 
higher and higher, suddenly before us, on the rising grounds, 
come in sight the great walls of Aurangzeb’s encampment from 
whence he governed that empire which was then a fifth portion 
of the known world. 

The great enclosure is the exact size of the University 
Gardens of Bombay, 200 yards in length, and nearly as broad, 
surrounded by a wall, twenty to thirty feet high with em¬ 
brasures, and the battlements still present a stout appearance. 
This was the abode of the Emperor, and his wives, and children 
and grandchildren, at least such of them as were not called 
away by the exigencies of war or foreign service. Here, too, 
he worshipped God, for the mosque still remains, and the 
mihrab from whence the Mulla declared the unity of God and 
that Muhammad was his Prophet; there are one or two tombs, 
no doubt of j oirs or holy men. A deep well also, awful to look 
into, from its sloping banks, worn away by time and the 
violence of the elements, shows that water—that first, of 
necessities—was at hand in case of being beleaguered. It was 
never intended that Brahmapuri should be a city or a per¬ 
manent seat of empire, hut it shows conclusively how formid¬ 
able and colossal were all Aurangzeb’s arrangements for the 
complete subjugation of the Dekhan, when the works he placed 
here have lasted for two centuries. Brahmapuri was a fortified 
camp, not a city. It reminds me much of Dabhoi, that most 
ancient and walled four square Hindu city of Gujarat, of which 
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the Gaikwar has issued a monograph, a livre de luxe of illustra¬ 
tion * For the same reason it contains no ornaments, sculpture 
or carving, its interest arising from what it was, more than 
what it is. There is no substitute here for the Gate of 
Diamonds ; but the likeness exists on the crenellated walls, and 
still more in a very narrow street inside of them, just . as 
Rampart Row ran round the inside of the old Fort of Bombay. 
In this confined alley it was curious to note that some natives, 
amid dirt and squalor, now tenanted the abodes of former 
greatness. At intervals of fifty paces, there are stairs up to a 
narrow ledge, from which an outlook can be obtained of all the 
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surrounding country, which slopes down to the Bhima on every 
side. Here were the munitions of war pointing their iron 
months through each embrasure, and the ledge, for their 
masters to stand on, running round the entire line of cir- 
cumvallation. No doubt the area within was appropriated 
to some purpose, probably the Royal Pavilion, for Aurangzeb 
inherited Tartar blood, and strong proclivities to the tent life of 
his wandering ancestors. It is now a bare ma.idan without 
work of man or vegetation of any kind. I am told that the 
natives, after every heavy fall of rain, are industrious seekers for 


* The Antiquities of Dabhoi in Gujarat, by Dr. Burgess, C.I.E., and H. 
Cousens (Edinburgh : Waterston & Sons, 1888). Ante, p. 297. 
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gold, trinkets, coins, and even jewels of value dropped by the 
army of occupation ; and their industry is rewarded. But all such 
operations, for obvious reasons, are conducted in secret. The 
metals are soon consigned to the metal pot, and the jewels 
converted into money. I am not surprised at this, and if I 
were a seeker of hidden wealth, I should go to Brahmapuri. 
From the sack of Bijapur (1686), Golkonda (1687), Baygarh 
(1690), Satara (1700)—all royal residences—what wealth came, 
told and untold, no man knoweth. 

It is a matter of history that when the officers left 
Brahmapuri in 1700 for the siege of Satara they were all very 
sorry. They had their families with them, and built a kind of 
city, and were under the shadow of royalty. From the outlook 
on the walls, we can easily picture the great cantonment, for 
miles and miles landwards, and down to the water’s edge. On 
the other three sides, nothing but a hive of human beings and 
cattle; a motley mass dotted with houses, tents, stores, stables, 
and ever and anon amid the everlasting hum, the bray of the 
camel, or the neighing of the warhorse at the sound of the 
battle call would come on the ear. But Brahmapuri was a 
kind of Capua, and it does not require much of the philosophy 
of history when such a place exists to forebode the fall of 
empire. 

As I cast my eyes round the Brahmapuri of the last days 
of the seventeenth century, I see her nobles in sloth and 
effeminacy, their coats of wadding, their chain or plate armour 
invulnerable to shot or steel, their showy horses with their 
housings of cloth or velvet, their streamers of different coloured 
satin flying in the breeze, the bushy ox-tails from Tibet with 
chains, bells, and other ornaments of barbaric magnificence. 
This was the gilding of the sunset before the storm. 

But what about the old man. who governs all this ? 
Fortunately we know a good deal of him, and have not, like 
Henry Irving, to manufacture a devil out of Goethe’s Faust. 
Aurangzeb was seventy-eight years of age when he established 
Brahmapuri, and eighty-three when he left it. We may as 
well look at this man, for he is worth looking at. He is an old 
man, but at fifty-five he did not deliver himself up to a life of 
indolence or garrulous imbecility. He has since then been 
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twenty-five years in the Dekhan, deposed kings, fought battles, 
and in the plenitude of his years, made his three grandsons 
governors of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. He had a hard time 
in his youth, for he had fought with Usbeks, and Kalmaks, 
Ghilzais, and Hazaras, and broke the Bajput confederacy. 
Time has not dealt hardly by him, for he reads and writes 
without spectacles, and if you do not speak too low, he hears 
every word you say. The dry air of the Dekhan has agreed 
with him. It is his native air, and it will see him out. He 
stoops a little, but can still mount his horse. He is a little 
man—little as we talk of Napoleon Buonaparte, of Dalhousie, 
of Napier, or of Roberts—but of great conceptions, to be carried 
out by an unconquerable will. His beard is round, and its 
whiteness stands out in bold relief on his olive skin. He is 
bare-legged, clothed in white muslin, with a big emerald 
flashing on the centre of his turban, and on his hand that 
rosary, the beads whereof he shall count when his heart shall 
give out its last pulsation. But I had forgotten his nose, 
which is long, and his eye—such an eye. It is not dim, but 
might well be glazed in death, for it has seen some awful 
sights. Not to speak of his brother’s head in a platter, or of the 
seventy men struck down by the plague in Bijapur, when he 
made that lordly procession of his to the Jama Mosque, there 
was one night at Brahmapuri much to be remembered. 

Suddenly, and without any premonition—it was at midnight— 
the Bhima came down, and carried away 10,000 of his army, a 
sight the like of which, as I take it, had not been seen since 
the Egyptian hosts lay dead on the shores of the Red Sea. 
Kliafi Khan tells us that the waters invaded the Emperor’s 
quarters, and if this was the case, the Bhima must have risen 
fully sixty feet above its present level. When the Emperor’s 
person was in danger his cheek must have blanched as it never 
did before, and we can see him, half demented, throwing out 
the prayers, which he had written with his own hand, on the 
surface of the boiling flood, as horses, camels, and bullocks, and 
all the paraphernalia of war were swept past him to inevitable 
destruction. 

His was a wonderful life. Before he was seventeen years of 
age he was appointed to the command of 20,000 men for 
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Bundelkhand ; at nineteen, Governor of the Dekhan—first his 
cradle, last his tomb; to Balkh, beyond the Hindu Kush; 
twice in arms against the Afghans. He besieged Qandahar, he 
captured Sivaji, sacked Golkonda, and was enthroned at 
Bijapur. 

To the remotest ends of India he was now nearly lord of all. 
The Governor of Kashmir had brought Little Tibet under his 
jurisdiction, so in like "manner the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal. The Sherifs of Mecca, the Chiefs of Arabia, the Kings 



of Abyssinia had sent him presents, and Persia an embassy. 
As he stood among his urnara at Brahmnpuri, he towers above 
them all, like some fabled giant of antiquity, for the Mughal 
Empire is now at its greatest extent. But this was not to last 
Ions. Sivaji, “ the mountain-rat,” is dead ; but there are other 
Sivajis burrowing away at the foundations of liis empire. 
There are the Bajputs, the -Tats, and the Sikhs, for the Sikh 
colonists will plant groves of babul trees in the. Bekhan to 
furnish tent-pegs for the Khalsa. The men are already born 
who are to trample on the ruins of the Mughal Empire. Not, 
many noble, for God shall choose the base things of this world 
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to accomplish the. new revolution.—lor Peshwali, a clerk in the 
Konkan; lor Jlulkar, a shepherd on the Mira; for Sind Ilia, 
a slipper-bearer m Poona; (or the ancestor of the Nizam, the 
Muni old vazir, (diazi-ad-dm. who stood before him; and for 
Nadir Shalt, who is to sack llehh, and carry away the Peacock 
Throne, a bov alreadv making sheepskin caps in Khorasan. 

Ami wjmt about the English, the despised English, whose 
(actors Anrangzeb had imprisoned in Sur&t, and against whose 
(lovernor of Bombay he had issued a firit, of banishment ? The 
hnglish ambassador, hir William Norris, was here at Brah- 
mnpun on the -Ird March, 1701, and at Panala, forty miles 
distant as the crow tires, was spurned away by Aurangzeb. 
Never tear. "The little one shall become a thousand, and tlio 
small one a strong nation." 

England in India is now mewing her mighty youth. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

SlTAJI AT I)EHLL 

The appearance of Sivaji at the Court of Hehli in the year 
1666 was a wonderful phenomenon. It occurred once and was 
never to do so again. Where are our poets, painters and 
romaneists that they cannot revive for us the elements of this 
story and body forth the spirit of the time—a story in which 
the deepest pathos, the wildest ambition, tragedies known and 






unknown lnvc strong sn (loath, and hatred cruel as the grave, 
are all lyiu-.r toother m one mighty heap ready for the great 
iiwmiun ’> If Scott had been here he would have soon worked 
up the subject with all lus boast of heraldry and pomp of power 
min clewing colours for the period, the place and the persons 
cngaeod in this transaction, render it one of the most attractive 
in the history of India. The possibilities of the case, alas! 
malm the defects all the more glaring many narrative that we 
could ever hope to place before the reader. But to our work. 

Before riivap set out for Dehli he was in very low water. 
Trom the capture of Torna (1(140) to the sack of Surat (1664), 
Ins career had been a series of startling successes. But now 
.Tavsmgh. the Amber Prince, and Diler Khan the Afghan, the 
two generals whom Auraugzeb had despatched to the Dekhan, 
Mere too much for him and had brought him to his knees. 
A hat filled Mvap’s cup of calamity to the brim was the fact 
that his wives .and children were now locked tip in the fort of 
Singarb. near Poona, and were at the disposal of the enemy. 
Miva.ii was very fond of his family, and the enemy worked this 
lever with success. 

It was then he made his submission to the Mughal and 
■signed the Treaty ol Purandhar, hv which he gave away two 
iloy.cn of ins strongest forts, and bound himself to go in person 
to Del ill. to make obeisance to Ms now liege lord Aurangzeb. 
Other men bad done this, and he could do the same. Jaysingli, 
a. Kapmt Prince of great possessions, had done it, and Jaysingh 
was of such ancient lineage that S1va.11 seemed the clay of 
yesterday fresh from the potter’s hand in comparison thereof. 
Sevan hail JRaiput blood in his veins. A common feeling makes 
us wondrous kind : so Jaysingh and Sivtiji became great friends. 
Bo it was who suggested the Dehli visit to Sivaji. gave Ins son 
11am Smgh to accompany him, and it is now considered almost 
without a doubt that when Jaysingli heard that Sirups life 
was threatened by the Emperor he connived at his escape 
from Dehli. In all matters early in lGbt> Javsmgh was the 
go-between ot Sivap and the Emperor. 

Auraugzeb was no sooner informed of Siva.ji’s intended visit, 
than he gave orders to all the Faujdara and Mokash on his line 
of march to provide forage and provisions for him and his 
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retinue. Sivaji left Raygarh in great state -with 2000 foot and 
500 horse. He went by way of Bijapur—reason unknown. 
Jaysingh accompanied him as far as Aurangabad and parted 
with him there. He had begun to have misgivings regarding 
the success of Sivaji’s visit, halted there and gave him a letter 
to his son Ram Singh, who had gone on before to the Court of 
Dehli, and Jaysingh expected he would see him again on his 
return journey. BuAanpur came next. Sivaji had started 
from Raygarh early in March, a fine time for travelling in India, 
and on his way must have seen the great forts of Daulatabad, 
Gwalior and, perhaps, Asirgarh. How, if there was one thing 
that was the desire of Sivaji’s heart it was a great fort. This 
was the apple of his eye. It is vain to imagine what he 
thought of Daulatabad, the “ key of the Dekhan,” but it must 
have come upon him as a surprise. That great stronghold, seen 
from afar, cuts the sky-line in majestic simplicity, like the 
crusading castle of Banias with the plains of Syria beneath it, 
and leaves an impression never to be effaced. Was Panala as 
good ? No, not even Panala, not Logarh, nor Singarh, the 
Lion’s Den. Nature had done everything and art had done 
everything, so that nothing except the ant and the lizard could 
scale her walls, so impregnable were the bastions of Daulatabad. 
Doubtless Sivaji heaved a deep sigh and passed on. Fathpur 
Sikri was swallowed up with memories of Akbar. At length 
the Qutb Minar came in view, and the Muslims in Ms cavalcade 
shouted their Mashallalts: “O the wonderful God!” The 
Emperor being now informed of Sivaji’s approach sent out Ram 
Singh and Mukhlis Khan, an inferior officer, to meet him and 
escort him into Dehli. After three months’ travelling, this was 
the reception meted out to Sivaji Raja, and the flower of the 
Dekhan cMvalxy, by the Emperor of Dehli. You may be sure 
that Sivaji had a lump in his throat, for at one glance he now 
took in the whole position : so did every man of his dust-covered 
and toil-worn cavalcade as with sinking hearts each passed 
through the gates of the Imperial city. 

There is no record of what Sivaji thought of Dehli. There 
could scarcely be imagined a. greater contrast to his own 
residence of Raygarh. Shahjahan, who was still living and in 
durance vile, a prisoner by his own son the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
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had crowded Dehli with monuments of his architectural genius 
whicli even now attract strangers from many lands, and th£ 
country for ten miles around was studded with great buildings 
which had been piled up by the Afghan and Turkoman invaders 
of India. The baths, the roads, the bridges, the post-houses lay 
before him, for he had seen them all; and, wearied with the 
contemplation, he remembered the impervious jungle with 
which Baygarh was surrounded, that lonely rock on which he 



had so often sat like an eagfe perched on an eminence. Even 
Bijapur dwindled away when he looked upon Dehli. Never¬ 
theless, Baygarh was Baygarh to him and held all he loved or 
cared for, always excepting that dream of his youth, which was 
to haunt him to his dying day, of founding a kingdom for the 
Marathas. Though Ferishta could only describe its neighbour¬ 
ing jungles as the abode of ghosts and spectres, and Khali 
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Khan, who saw it in its best days, as a liell without a drop of 
water, nevertheless it was from that place Sivaji was destined 
one day to rise again, increase his strength, and come upon his 
enemies like the locust of the desert. He will yet live and be 
crowned king in Raygarh. 

I suppose that every day in the year some stranger visits the 
Hull of Audience in the Palace of the Mughals at Dehli. Here, 
on the seventeenth day'after his arrival, Sivaji had his audience 
of the Emperor. The 1'aehiul manuscript states that the 
Emperor was on his throne (Peacock Throne if you will), so 
there seems little doubt that this was the scene of the celebrated 
interview. Pomp and circumstance of every kind, you may 
depend upon it, were not wanting to impress the mind of the 
great barbarian with the wealth and power of Aurangzeb. The 
reader who has been so unfortunate as not to have paid a visit 
to Dehli, I must refer to Bernier, who was here about this 
period, and who will supply my lack of description. The time 
was 22nd May, and the heat, as we all know, must have been fer¬ 
vent and oppressive. The astrologers had fixed on an auspicious 
day, that is for the Emperor; but from what I gather all the 
resources of augury and divination were insufficient to drive 
away from the Emperor a great and secret dread that some 
mischief would befall him. Conscience makes cowards of us 
all, and the Emperor had a kind of conscience. On this 
occasion he wore chain armour under his muslin dress, and had 
five weapons about his person. Moreover he had 2000 of his 
bravest men near around him. 'Where they were stowed away 
we must leave others to determine who are familiar with 
the topography of the place. But remembering Afoul Khan's 
and .Jauli’s assassinations and the Poona Palace escalade, 
remembering also his own crimes, in the expressive language 
of Holy Writ, “ the shaking of a leaf ” would on that day have 
put him to flight. Sivaji. he said, was not a man but a devil. 

It may help the reader to till in the picture by reminding 
liiiu that Aurangzeb was now forty-eight, and Sivaji thirty-nine 

or two of the spectators who weu- present on this memorable 
day. Two great Rajput Chiefs were present who had been 
compelled to yield to the colossal power of the Mughal. 
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meet again (1689), when Sambhaji will furnish a ghastly tragedy, 
for the Emperor will execute him with great barbarity; and as for 
Sivaji, I am sure that he wished himself anywhere on this day 
rather than in Dehli—bathing his wasted body in the pebbly 
stream of the Nira, at the foot of Torna, or watching the lazy 
heron rising from the banks of Mahar within sight of his 
beloved Baygarh. 

But to our narrative. At this interview, for obvious reasons, 
Sivaji’s retinue was limited to ten men, and Bam Singh accom¬ 
panied him. When Sivaji had placed himself before the Emperor 
he gave three bows*—Oriental salaams as we understand them 
—down to the ground. One was for Mahadeo, one for Bhawani, 
and one for his father. This is Sivaji’s version as to how he 
meant them, hut the bystanders and the Emperor no doubt con¬ 
strued them as his profound obeisance to the august presence. 
As he drew himself erect on his feet from the last salaam he 
exchanged glances with the Emperor. Sivaji had a wonderful 
eye; it was now an angry eye, and like the sword of Diocletian, 
worked busy as the lightning, whether from a sense of humilia¬ 
tion or otherwise we do not now inquire. The Emperor, imme¬ 
diately after Sivaji had finished his devoirs, asked Bam Singh 
with apparent nonchalance if the person he had introduced were 

“ I am Sivaji,” said the uncrowned king of the Marathas, and 
as the words rang round the assembly all eyes were at once turned 
in the direction of this wild man of the woods from the jungles 
and rocky fastnesses of the Dekhan. “ Yes, I am Sivaji, and 
you will know all this better by-and-by.” The truth is Sivaji 
was in no condition of mind to meet the Emperor, nor the 
Emperor, Sivaji. My Pachad authority avers that before the 
brief part of the ceremony which we have recorded was begun, an 
altercation took place, the angry woijds of which in part reached 
the Emperor’s ear. What it was about he could not make out, 
but it disturbed his equanimity and broke that profound repose 
we are accustomed to witness in Oriental darbdrs. It was the 
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old story of precedence—that fruitful source of mischief in the 
East. Somebody was standing before Sivaji, and a degree 
nearer the fountain of honour, when Sivaji asked who he was 
and what business he had there. Earn Singh replied that it 
was Yeswant, when he was told by Sivaji that he had better 
Amirs than he in his own Court of Raygarh, and so the war of 
words went on. It seems strange that Sivaji did not recognise 
Yeswant, for he must have seen him ih the Dekhan. But a 
Eaja in a durbar■ and in a crush, with his back to you, smothered 
as he would be no doubt on this big occasion in jewels and 
cloth of gold,-must have been, except to his intimate friends, 
beyond all recognition. In all this Sivaji was very wrong. No 
doubt in history Sivaji bulks bigger than twenty Yeswants, 
but in Dehli, in this year of grace 1666, Yeswant was greater 
than he, and did not require a book of precedence to define his 
position. Yeswant, to use the language of that day, was- 
descended from the god Rama, while all that was known about 
Sivaji was that he had a grandfather. Yeswant was a great 
vassal with a revenue at one time of nine lavrors, holding one of 
the highest commands in the Empire, while Sivaji had just been 
beaten in the open field and divested of twenty-four of his 
greatest forts. For why was Sivaji here? He had come in 
fact seeking such a position as Yeswant held. For to obtain 
the command of 10,000, and with it to destroy and himself 
supplant the Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur and the Kutb 
Shahi kings of Golkonda, with Dehli as his buckler and aegis of 
defence in case of need; this certainly was Sivaji’s object in 
coining to Dehli in the year 1666. 

But now comes the denouement. Taking up the thread of 
our narrative; the obeisance had been made and Sivaji’s words 
of self-assertion uttered, and not one moment lost in his 
presentation of the naer (Rs. 30,000). But when his rank of 
5000 reached his ears he stepped, back. What with the recep¬ 
tion he met with when he entered Dehli, what with Yeswant 
being preferred before him, and the rank assigned him being 
that of his own son, a boy nine years of age, Sivaji was stunned 
and at the boding point of indignation. So, still within ear¬ 
shot of the Emperor, but stepping back from the royal presence 
(it was the work of a moment), he asked Ram Singh for his 
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dagger.* I gather from this that he had not been permitted to 
carry arms to the assembly. What he intended to do with the 
dagger had he obtained it, is unknown—Aurangzeb, Yeswant, 
or himself, or run amuck ? Probably he did not know himself, 
for the paroxysm was so great that, as Elphinstone tells us, he 
fell down in a swoon, which brought the proceedings to an 
abrupt termination and rendered the ceremony incomplete. 
Either immediately before his fall, simultaneously, or hard on 
the back of it, Aurangzeb ordered Sivaji to be conducted to his 
quarters and debarred the royal presence for the future, which 
order executed, the Emperor breathed somewhat freer, and he 
said that a calamity had been averted ; what it was he did not 
indicate. As a matter of course the rest of the pageant was 
“ maimed rites,” or no rites at all, for the honorary dress, the 
jewels, the elephant customary on such occasions, and all ready 
for presentation were dispensed with by order of Aurangzeb. 
The Emperor now instructed the kotv.-al , or chief of police, 
to surround Sivaji’s dwelling and keep him under strict sur¬ 
veillance. 

When Sivaji returned to his room he threw himself on his 
charpai, clasped his son to his bosom and gave way to uncon¬ 
trollable grief. But the darkest hour is nearest the morning, 
and the goddess Bhawani appeared to him in a dream and told 
him to be of good cheer, which to our mundane understanding 
means that he had now made up his mind what he was to do. 
He was clearly now a prisoner to all intents and purposes, and 
completely for life or for death at Aurangzeb’s disposal; and I 
daresay the latter regretted all his life afterwards that lie did 
not make short work of Sivaji when he was then in his power. 
But at this period he held Sivaji cheap. He had two pictures 
painted ; one of Sivaji reclining on a couch, rather an abnormal 
attitude for the great caitiff; the other was of Durgadas (servant 
of JDurga), a noted Bajput leader, on horseback, toasting barley 
cakes at the fire on the end of a lance. “This fellow,” said 
the Emperor, pointing at Sivaji, “I can easily entrap; but this 
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be eldest son of the Raja of Manvar rau aim 
•e he fell himself.—Tod’s Jhiju^ikut, ii. t 45. 
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dog, Durga, is bom to be my bane.” And so he lost his chance, and 
the day ends with Sivaji racked on his cot, and Aurangzeb— 

“ Uneasy rests the head that wears a crown.” 

We may now take stock of these two men at this juncture Sn 
their history. For treachery and cruelty there is not much to 
choose between them. Afzul Khan and Jauli are black marks, 
but oh ! Aurangzeb, Dara, “ thy brother's blood crieth from the 
ground ” is a blacker mark, and for this thou shalt wander on 
the sultry plains of India, life-long like Cain, until the black 
camel kneels at thy tent door. I have read that no man 
suffered death for his religion in Aurangzeb’s reign. If this is 
true all history is a lie ; but it may be said with perfect truth of 
Sivaji, for he was a tolerant man; Aurangzeb one of the most 
intolerant that ever wore a crown. He had enormous power, 
and abused that power for the propagation of his religbjup 
Sivaji respected the Qoran. What feature of the Hindu religion 
did Alamgir respect ? Lord of the world forsooth, he was 
not master even of himself—was not master of Sivaji, as we 
shall see. 

Aurangzeb was deep, but in cunning—I do not mean state¬ 
craft, but designs for self-preservation, and in fertility of 
resource—Sivaji was deeper. Like all animals that have been 
hunted (as he had been) he was wary and apprflj$nsive to a 
degree, and boundless in stratagem to meet sudden emergencies. 
In this science he had more in his little finger than the 
Emperor had in his whole body—a light sleeper with one eye 
ever open. And for courage, we have Orme’s authority, and he 
may have had it from a living representative (Orme was born 
at Anjengo, 1728), that it was the boast of the soldier to have 
been with Sivaji when he rushed sword in hand into the midst 
of the enemy. 

The story of Sivaji’s escape is well known. How he -repre¬ 
sented to the Emperor the hardship of preventing his 
people returning to the Dekhan; how some of them were 
granted passports and how their coming and going facilitated 
his own escape. How he sent presents to the nobles and 
visited them, and large presents also to the Brahmans to dis¬ 
tribute in charity. How he feigned sickness, sent for hakims 
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and took medicines. How he had large bamboo baskets filled 
with sweetmeats and sent them to the Amirs. How the 
sentries examined the baskets and found them to contain 
veritable sweetmeats, and how in the next two baskets he 
stowed away himself (he was a small man) and Sambliaji, and 
was thus smuggled out without observation. And how his 
karkvns had lleet horses waiting six miles from Dehli, to carry 
him to Mathura, a big *ride of ninety-seven miles in one night. 
How all this time his body servant, Hiraji Farjand, lay down 
in his master’s cot and feigned him, with his face covered with 
gauze to keep the flies off, while his arm with Sivaji’s bracelet 
on it hung over the side of the churpai in an attitude of listless 
indifference. How the guards looked in occasionally and found 
a ehokra shampooing his master’s feet. How, finally, the day 
after Sivaji escaped, Hiraji came out in propria persona and told 
the guards that Sivaji was very ill and that he himself was 
going to the bazar to get something for him, and how he never 
returned. All this narrative is, or ought to be, known to every 
schoolboy interested in the history of India. 

We have seen that he left Raygarh early in March; it 
was the close of the Ramazan. He arrived in Dehli on the 
anniversary of His Majesty’s accession (May). The date of 
his escape was the last day of Safar, 31st August. He was 
thus about Jbur months in Dehli, and finally reached Raygarh 
in December the same year. His flight we make out occupied 
three months, and embraced some of the wettest portions of 
the year, which means mud and sludge. Except the ride to 
Mathura on horseback with Sambhaji behind him, he did all 
the journey on foot. He had Dekhan runners with him, and 
subsidised natives who knew the country, for he did not 
want for money or its equivalent in diamonds concealed on 
his person. Much of his course was through dense jungle, 
disguised as a faqir; but lie often changed his dress, and life 
route was a circuitous one to baffle his pursuers, for hundreds of 
men were sent after the fugitive. His milestones were Dehli, 
Mathura, Allahabad, crossing the Jumna by an unfrequented 
ferry, Benares, Patna, Gaya, Katak, Chanda, Bhngiiagar 
(Haidarabad) and Bijapur. The leader will see by a glanee at 
the map that his track was altogether out of the direct n ay; 
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across Oudh, Bclmr, Orissa, and Gondwana, through forest and 
swam]), among Goods and Kolis, a big walk of 1500 to 2000 
nidus. His si art and arrival offer a strange contrast. 

He left liaygarh on an elephant, occupying the same hawdak 
as Javsmgli, Ins chain armour glittering in the sun and hundreds 
of Ins Maratlia horse caracoling on the plain of Pachad. On 
arriving at ifaygarh after his nine months’ absence his beard 
was shaved, and he resembled a half-naked ascetic; a dhoti 
round Ins loins was all Ins covering. When he fell at his 
mother’s feet she did not know him, but as soon as he pulled off 
his turban “ she recognised her long-lost son and clasped him to 
her arms.” The faithful Brahman who had looked after his son 
at Mathura received four lakhs of rupees. 

The escape of Sivaji was an event fraught with vast political 
consequences. In four months after his return he reconquered 
the twenty-four forts which he had signed away by the treaty 
of Purandhar to the Mughal Emperor. At every station where 
the East India Company had an agent it was the subject of 
conversation, ami the issues of Sivaji’s flight vibrated for a 
century from one end of the Indian Peninsula to the other. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Our Gbeat Governor. 

“ The city which by God's assistance is intended to be built.”—Gerald 
Aungier, July 16, 16T4. 

SIXTEEN YEARS IN INDIA. 

Aungier was sixteen years in India—1GG2-77.* Only from 

1672 to 1675 be resided in Bombay, but he never ceased 
devoting himself to its 
interests. He literally 
governed Bombay from 
Surat, and letters upon 
every subject connected 
with its prosperity, and 
many of which could only 
occur to himself, poured 
in upon the Deputy-Governor. There is little left of what 
Aungier built in Bombay except the bastions of the Castle, 
but his Convention “ given ” there, and the imperishable 
foundations of civil government which lie instituted, will 
survive when Bombay Castle and everything it contains has 
disappeared from the earth. From a cluster of palm leaf 

* I have already discoursed on Aungur {ante, Chaps. VI. aud VII.) The 
two volumes of Professor Forrest's Selections from the Bombay Secretariat, 
recently published, lay us under a heavy obligation, as without them this 
essay could not have been written, and it merely slums the surface of’one 
subject where there are many; the ono under review hemg, as we think, the 
most suggestive. The publication of these papers marks a new era in Bombay 
Historical Research, and we may now deiy the ravages of robbers, lives, or the 
white ants. Aon Justoriam sed particnlas historic, the diaries aud letters 
contaiu much new matter, which reflects the greatest credit on the intelli¬ 
gent industry aud discrimination of the editor. Ol this kind of material the 
student of history can never have enough, aud we sincerely hope that these 
Selections tuay he continued. The Government ol India will never be 
called to account for extravagance in printing its records. 
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thatched huts, surrounding a grey and dismantled fortalice, to 
the city we see to-day is a wide step. 

But of “ the city which by God’s assistance is intended to be 
built,” the ground plan lay all before him. He sees, like Dante 
in Florence, the edifice rise before him in vision. He will 
gather all men into it, “ Parthians, Medes and Elamites and the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia,” weavers and bricklayers and husband¬ 
men. He will even pay their passage and maintain them for a 
year until they make “ a comfortable livelihood ” by the exercise 
of their handicraft. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

It is curious to note the progress he makes in political 
science, say, from 1671 to 1677: not too proud to learn when he 
is getting old, though these are his last years. At first he will 
have artizans only of the reformed religion. He will have 
married men bind themselves to live in Bombay for ten yeahd. 
He will have all Englishmen wear only English cloth under 
pains and penalties, having evidently not yet arrived at 
Solomon’s Free Trade dictum, “ There is that scattereth and 
yet increaseth, and there is that withlmldeth more than is meet 
and it tendeth to poverty.” 

By-and-by, these doctrines are discarded. He does not 
want necessarily a religious man to make his shoes; what he 
wants is a good shoemaker. He tells us buying and selling is 
the loadstone of trade, and, as exhibited in his patent to the 
Banyas in 1677, he becomes the apostle of a complete tolera¬ 
tion, broader, and more practically comprehensive, than any¬ 
thing the England of 1677 could as yet furnish. 

aungiek’s great work. 

For what was Aungier’s great work? To weld into one 
homogeneous mass the discordant materials of Asiatic national¬ 
ities, to solve the problem, which had never been solved before, 
as to how a great multitude of men of divers religions and races 
should live together in peace and harmony, free from discord 
within and aggression from without (the spectacle, in fact, 
which we see to-day in our 700,000 citizens) : this was the _ 
work he set himself to do, and he did it. 
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He came, lie saw, he conquered by moral suasion, and not by 
the power of the sword. The toleration, which was good for ten 
thousand is good for seventy times ten. The wells of ancient 
Alexandria were built before the city, and exist when the city 
is no more. It was at these wells the soldiers of Alexander 
•slaked their thirst; so deep down in our history, for you can 
scarcely go farther, aijd through all the rubbish that intervenes 
between his time and ours, the acts of Aungier, like those wells, 
remain to refresh the thirsty traveller, bless mankind, and attest 
the genius of their founder. 

Aungier had no doubt about 

THE FUTURE OF BOMBAY. 

What position he expected the other cities on the Indian 
seaboard to occupy it is difficult to determine, and we leave 
Calcutta out of the question, as it did not then exist. The 
“ Wealth of Ormuz ” was proverbial, and had been cited by 
Milton, but Ormuz was even then itself a “ Paradise Lost.” 
Goa had gone to the padris. Tliana and Calicut had resigned 
themselves respectively to the shades of Marco Polo and Vasco 
da Gama. The fate of Gombrun lay in very narrow 7 compass 
between the Arab of the desert and the successors of Artaxerxes. 
Surat, bound to him by many associations, was destined to 
become a great city with a population of half a million. P.ut 
who could say then whether it would go up or down ? At all 
events, with its then population of 200,000 it had fewer attrac¬ 
tions for him than Bombay with its 10,000. 

And can you wonder at it ? Surat had no harbour. Swally 
was twelve miles from it. Bombay had a harbour, almost as 
capacious as the known Bio, and as beautiful as the then 
unknowm Sydney. Sea-born Salamis and its bay could not be 
compared with it. It was to be all in all to him. Nothing 
shall come between me and my Island Queen— 



And so he dreams in the cliatupak gardens of Jlirza, at Surat 
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Peradventure, another “Vision of Mirza” may flit across his ■ 
imagination. But he will not scare even on the “ river’s brink,” 
for he knows in whom he has believed. 


LONG AILING. 

ITe has had time to reflect on the vanitj of human life, for he 
has been long ailing, wasted with dysentery: wearing away like 
■snow off a dyke, as the Scotch song hath it; occasionally bled 
by the doctors, as was the custom in those dismal times; great 
pain in liis knees ; lost the use of his limbs; three months in 
bed, propped up, dictating letters—last letter signed by him the 
20th May of this memorable year 1677. The setting sun shall 
no longer gild the Tapti for thee. 

“ It hath pleased God to our great sorrow, after a tedious 
sickness, to take out of this life our worthy President,” on the 
30th June. 

CITY OF TOMBS. 

So the pitcher is broken at the fountain, the chattels sealed 
up, the scarves distributed, the Castle flag and the Factory flag 
half-mast high; the mourners go about the streets, and a great 
company of weeping men and women, from the Scheldt to the 
Indus, make their way to the City of Tombs we know so well 
His State horse led forth accompanies its dead master, the 
President, and paws the ground in dumb wonderment; and as 
the cavalcade passes the Chapel of the Capuchins the friars, 
with Ambrose at their head, barefoot and with long beards, and 
clad in cowls of grey, rush out with a loud wail and a Be ' 
Frofundis. 

It is easy to recall the scene. The natural features of the 
Surat cemetery and its surroundings are the samfc to-day as they 
were on that Monday morning, 2nd July, 1677. It is the same 
sun which gilds with its first rays the topmost branches of 
palm and tamarind. The same colossal monument to Oxinden, 
for he, too, came eight years before with big funereal pomp by 
the same pathway. 

And if you add a few mourners who had been soldiers of the 
Commonwealth, and witnessed the death of Charles I., or one 
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or two who had fought side by side with that other Charles— 
King of England and Rupert of the Rhine—you have the end 
of all things mutable with Gerald Aungier. 

It is recorded that the first coins struck at the Bombay Mint 
in 1676 * bore the inscription “ Deo Pax.” “ We like it well,” 
writes he, a glorious motto for him in life and death, first and 
last, here and hereafter. 


HIS ACTIONS. 

The lucid and patient character of Aungier's observations are 
but a reflection of his actions. Everything discreet, deliberate, 
and of forethought, and nothing of sudden impulse— 

“ Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull. 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 

He will bide his time, but for an emergency he is ready. 

The Dutch Fleet, a Mutiny, or the apparition of Sivaji at the 
gates comes upon him with the suddenness of an earthquake ; 
his motto is “ Ready, aye ready.”f Amid the wrack and worry 
of the times in which he lived he has a word for everybody, 
for his heart is full of the milk of human kindness. He can 
turn aside from unfolding the trickeries of Sivaji, or the state¬ 
craft- of Aurangzeb, to consider the case of some poor widow 
who, like 

She stood in tears amid tbe alien corn.” 

And of widows and orphans there never have been so many in 
Bombay, in proportion to the population—Madame Shaxton, 
Madame Wilcox, and many others of these “poore gentle¬ 
women.” 1’or the padris he sends wine, the best—Give them 
wine, for they have need of it. 

For a ship doctor, Carieton, who lifts been brow-beaten by a 
brutal commander, he intercedes. " His favhngs and indiscreet 



5WJ.-B. 

t Tire motto of the Scots of Thirlstane.—B. 
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heates—pass them bye, give him his wages, and he will work 
well for you.” Nor does he confine himself to his countrymen. 
His heart glows with honest and uncommon sympathy for alL 
He will have the prison in the bazaar of Bombay, so that the 
poor wretches may appeal through the bars, to the passer-by, 
for an alms. For the Slaves—for we had slavery in those days 
—even for them he has a word. See that they have provisidns, 
and he mentions Saint Helena, that name which became a 
refuge to conjure by for long years after, even to our own day, 
for the liberated captives of Africa. “ John Floattes, slave boy; 
it was very ill done in Captain Clarke to part with him to the 
padris.” Perhaps with Paul on Onesimus, “ If he have wronged 
thee or oweth thee aught, put that on mine account.” Valen¬ 
tine Nurse, “ drunken sott ” as he is, he sends home to England 
instead of leaving him to die in the country. 

He was the first and greatest advocate of the extension) ipf 
Bombay. “ I propose to you to build a street,” he writes from 
Surat, “ from Judge Nicholl’s house to the water side.” And 
listen to this, for it is worth reading:—“ If you find it incon¬ 
venient for the Company, buy that property for me, lett a lease 
of it to me for sixty-one years, and I will then take immediate 
orders for building the same street, 4 July, 1676.” He would 
have been a capital chairman of committee on this important 
subject, rather a committee in himself. Again and again he 
reiterates injunctions to build an hospital (sending the plans 
even) as the only means of reducing the ghastly death-rate, 
Bombay having already become a charnel-house. 

He will appoint inspectors of meats and drinks, men who 
will go from house to house, and see what of bad there is with 
the moodies and victuallers, burn what is tainted, and fine the 
offenders. He is full of worldly wisdom. He will ensure his 
goods by caravan from place to place, say from Agra, so that, in 
spite of floods, fires, or dacoits, he can calculate on their safe 
delivery, or their value, at least, in Surat. Why are you so 
eager to buy ? “ You need not be over-hasty to buy your com 
all at once, for, then, the price will rise exceedingly upon you; ” 
caveat emptor. 

For the greater advance in trade he advises the Company to 
end certain sums to honest merchants, they giving “ sufficient 
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securities, either .in land, pawnes, or otherwise, for making Ml 
satisfaction,” and he cites, for he is abundantly well-read, the 
examples of Cosmo and Lorenzo in Italy, those two illustrious 
merchant princes whose bodies were already ensepulchred in 
the Medicean chapel under the sculptured trophies of Michael 
Angelo. 

In these speculations he is far ahead of his age (though his 
“ land pawnes ” are objectionable), and he anticipates the Banks 
of Bombay of 1720, 1770, 1840 and 1868.* Casting his in¬ 
tellectual bread on the waters it returns again and again after 
many days. 

DEALING WITH HIS NEIGHBOURS. 

But it is in dealing with his neighbours that his strength 
of character comes out. When he is in the right he will not 
yield; no, not a hair’s breadth, and the honour of England is 
safe in his hands— 


“ Thy spirit, Independence, let me share. 

Lord of the Lion heart and eagle eye.” 

In these letters, while admitting that his officers were civil 
and orderly, he denounces Sivaji in no measured terms, “ The 
villain,” “ Our old perfidious enemy,” “ Grand rebell of the 
Dekhan,” “ A rogue and a thief,” “ That pirate and universal 
robber that hath no respect to friend or foe, God or man.” And 
these are not words, of course; for we all know he defied Sivaji 
to the teeth when he came on his raid to Surat and in language 
quite as strong. Then there are the Portuguese—“ And, there¬ 
fore, we do require you, boldly and manfully., to oppose all such 
proud, vain-glorious and malitious attempts which the Portu¬ 
guese may design against you—return words with words, design 
with design, violence with violence, embargo with embargo, and 
let them and all your neighbours know that vve value not their 


* A Note Circulation. —Though James Wilson ami 
credit of establishing the Indian Currency Note Girculatio 
fair to observe that Bombay in 1770 inaugurated a not 
own. The notes bore interest at G per cent., and were o 
Us. 300, Bs. 200, Its. 100, Rs. 50 and Us. 20, and the “ 
instance was limited to eight lakhs of rupees. The notes 
in ten days.—Forrest’s Selections, vol. ii., p. 16G. 


I Calcutta have I 

te circulation of 
.f 11s. 1000, Es. St 
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friendship nor fear their enmity.” “ Their new custom-houses at 
Bandara overlook them, and laugh at them with a pleasant 
scorn.” These words, no, doubt, fell like round shot on all whom 
they concerned, and the Deputy-Governor would, no doubt, 
realise their gravity as he read them in Bombay Castle. 

This also, is for Bombay, March 26th, 1676, and refers to 
another of his neighbours :— 

" It is a shame for you to be afraid bf the Mahrattas, and 
suffer them to domineer, seeing it lyes in your power to cleave 
their pate when you will.” All which and much more we must 
read, mark, and inwardly digest before we can form a just esti¬ 
mate of the character of Aungier, which united the courage of a 
man to a woman’s tenderness. He was greatly beloved, and his 
memory revered, and deservedly so. It is a significant fact 
that the Home authorities, on hearing of his death, lowered the 
salary of his office to his successors from £500 to £300. I ( 

THE ENGLISH IN SURAT. 

The English in Surat in Tom Coryat’s time, 1617, and for a 
generation following, adopted the native garb, but gradually, as 
they gained footing, they began to wear the English costume— 
tunic, vest, doublet and breeches—such dress as we see Milton 
depicted in by eminent artists nowadays. 

Fashionable silks, says Aungier, according to the mode of 
England, as we are not going to be behind the age, if we can 
help it; and none of your kachha work, but good English 
materials, serges and shalloons, such as you yourselves wear in 
summer, and red cloth for the soldiers in winter (the monsoon). 
And these, we say, must be of English manufacture, and none 
else ; otherwise we shall proceed against any of our Christian 
servants or factors. 

He was a lover of good wine. Send us, he says to his London 
masters, send us no more of your “ buttes,” for they “ leake and 
spoyle.” Send us “ wyred bottles, thirty gallons Rhenish or 
Claret,” “ as we have been forced, to our sorrow, to put your 
honours to some charge of wyred wine, to entertayne strangers, 
our own being not drinkable.” Good man! And elsewhere, 
“ Wee desire out of your large store of Mumm” (a favourite beer 
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of those days after the Brunswick pattern) “ that is now come out 
by these ships that you send us ten barrels of the best, therefore 
give orders that they be tasted and none sent us butwhat are good.” 

He wishes a present of fruit for Sayid Muhammad, Governor of 
Surat, and sends to Bombay for melons and grapes, “ black and 
white grapes, especially black grapes of ye Long sort,” and 
indicates Bandara and places adjacent as fruitful in these 
“ in regard nothing better can please those great men than 
such sort of fruite.” He even suggests a boat to be chartered 
for the purpose, if there are none sailing for Surat. . Could the 
grapes be from Ahmadnagar or Aurangabad ? The presence of 
grapes in Bombay surprises as much as the absence of mangoes, 
though we have ample evidence so far back as 1552-1570 from 
Garcia D’Orta that mangoes even then abounded. 

The names of “ butler ” and “ bhoy ” are not yet in use, and 
“ steward ” is borrowed from the “ East Indiaman,” upon whom 
there are large demands, for some of the factors are, like Charles 
O’Malley’s Irish dragoon, “ fellows of fine features and a very 
absorbent system." For, in truth, the men of those days had 
considerable powers of suction, of which brawls, duels and free 
fights were the natural consequence, and the squaring of accounts 
in the end fell to the lot of Aungier. 

DUELS. 

On the subject of duels, Aungier does not mince matters, and 
is as strong as the Duke of Wellington, of whom Ahmadnagar 
and the 78th Highlanders have a wholesome recollection :— 

“ We observe what you write in your consultation, touching 
the quarrel and duell fought between Captn. Minchin and Mr. 
Hornigold, which is the usual eifect of that accursed Bombay 
Bunch , to the shame, scandall and mine of our nation and 
religion. We thought that Mr. Hofhigold and Captn. Minchin 
had been persons of a more sober and regular conversation, and 
that they had more regard to their Company’s authority, the 
observation of the Lawes and Government and to their owne 
reputation, than to render themselves so scandalous as they have 
done, first in besotting themselves and afterwards by breaking 
the Lawes.” 
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Aungier in this is like the “ bearded vision ’’ who onee signed 
himself, in a letter to a tippler, “ Charles Napier, Major-General 
and Governor of Scinde, because I have always been a remark¬ 
ably sober man.” 

HIS ORTHOGRAPHY. 

We now come to speak of his orthography. In passing from 
the letters and diaries of Sir George "Oxinden, President, to 
those of his successor Aungier in 1671 (he succeeded in 1669), 
a new light bursts upon us. On a very small scale from 
Wycliffe’s Bible to the English version, represents the newer 
spelling, freer style, and purer composition. 

We are not now tortured with archaisms or a crabbed style 
full of elliptical abbreviations, for we have a masterly resume of 
the Company’s position in almost modem English, in which 
everything is touched upon from pepper to politics, foreign ^nd 
domestic, of highest moment. 

In the earlier letters we have such words as “ opine,” 
“ drowthe,” “ behove,” “ commauud,” “ brawe commodities,” 
“durty actions,” “dead corpes,” and other verbiage of “ Swally 
Hole.” 

“ The intrinsicall vallew of uncoyned gould,” revives, at all 
events, the pronunciation of a Baird of Gartsherrie of the last 
generation. 

We do not quarrel with the antique spelling of freight. 
“ Praught ” is good old Northumbrian English, as old as Chaucer, 
and may still be heard on the North British seaboard, while 
“ slickt ” has the'sanction of Shakespeare. 

We wish we could claim Aungier as a Scotchman, but though. 
“ Mahim Fort is not worth a doyt ” smacks of the Doric or 
Dutch rather, it may have incidentally dropped from some “ Scot- 
abroad” who had found for himself a lodge in that vast 
wilderness of palms. 

It is curious to note how the Company began with drugs and 
gums, the earliest items of Oriental commerce, and Solomon 
himself could not expatiate with greater lucidity upon them 
There are Aloes Solcotrina, and Aloes Hypatica, turmeric, senna, 
myrrh, cinnamon, camphor and galbanum to delight the ear 
of Sir George Birdwood. 
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A BILL OF SIVAJI RAJA. 

In the year 1675, the Bombay Government held a bill of 
Sivaji Baja. It was just like the bills we work with nowadays. 
There was a drawer, a drawee, and an endorser. Sivaji was the 
drawer, and I have no doubt that his sign-manual was in the 
form of a seal, as you may see on such linndis occasionally at 
the present time, for I Think we have evidence sufficient that 
Sivaji could not sign his own name. The drawee, Ms corres¬ 
pondent, was a man in Golkonda, a place redolent of diamonds; 
and the bill, after its acceptance and with Sivaji’s endorsation 
on it, had been paid away by him to a third party for corn, who 
in his turn handed the document to the Bombay Government, 
no doubt, to square his account, or so far. 

The bill was a good bill. That is to say, Sivaji was good for 
two karors of rupees when he signed the Treaty of Purandliar in 
1664, and he died in Baygarh in 1680, as report sayeth, worth 
two millions sterling, not in or on paper, but in .ingots and 
coined money of sorts ! This bill of Sivaji’s for Bs. 6000 was 
thus a good bill. But to our story. When the bill was pre¬ 
sented at Golkonda the drawee was not to be found, “ gone to 
his country,” we suppose; so the drawer, the high and mighty 
Baja, was appealed to, and though the Bombay Government 
could ill spare their broker Girdhardas, they forthwith despat ched 
him with one “ Narran Sunay,” accompanied, if you please, by 
an Englishman, one Mr. Mauleverer, on a long and toilsome 
march to Baygarh, in the laudable attempt to extract the needful 
from this nether millstone. That stout fort lies in what we 
now call the Kulaba Collectorate, and I have no doubt Sivaji 
entertained them well, as was his custom, but he did not give 
them money, and that was what they wanted. In all this 
Sivaji was very wrong, for it has been observed, as far back as 
Cicero, that it is indecent to owe money to a political opponent. 

Though barely credible, we are bound to believe what we read, 
that these emissaries of justice were kept through all the weary 
months of the monsoon kicking their heels on Baygarh. He 
promised them lhata and betelnuts, but, as Aungier naively 
observes, “ there is a great difference between fair words and 
fair payment.” No money was furthcoming. They could not 
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“ sit in Dhctrna,” as an Englishman was of their number. 
Wearied beyond measure the Governor writes them to “ come 
away from these false people and have done with them.” At 
length a happy thought strikes the Governor. He threatens to 
seize his ships. This has the desired effect, and the first and 
last bill of Sivaji’s that we know of, held by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, is paid and the transaction settled. 


THE TWO GREAT MEASURES. 


The two great measures which Aungier originated—the crown 
and glory of his career—could scarcely have been known in 
India when he died. His scheme to remove the seat of Govern¬ 
ment from Surat to Bombay was submitted to the East India 
Company in London in 1671,* and was bottled up for sixteen 
years, for it was not until 1687 that Bombay was mad* la 
Regency with Sir John Child as Governor of all our possessions 
in the East Indies.f It would have been too delicate a subject 
to publish abroad in Surat in 1671, where vested interests 
reigned supreme. 

It is now full two hundred years since the deed was ac¬ 
complished, and during that long period—from the English 
Revolution to the French Revolution—from the introduction of 
steam navigation to the opening of the Suez Canal—every event 


e thought it o’ 




a serious consideration of your 
sland, Bombay, and 


.. ^ „ . • Go 

constantly.” ^Letter to tlw Chairman of the East India Company, dated 
Surat, Feb. 3,1G71. Forrest’s Selections, vol. i., p. 59.) 

t “ With this object, the court, with the approbation of the King, con¬ 
stituted Sir John Child their President or General at Surat, to le what in 
modern times has been termed the Governor-General of the countries within 
their limits." (Bruce’s Annuls, 1686-87, vol. ii., p. 568, published 1810.) 
Prom the fact that Bruce in his Annals, when speaking of Child, frequently 
uses this designation of Governor-General,' I had been led to adopt it on 
former occasions, and Sir George BirdwOod has kindly called my attention to 
the subject. The same use of this title in referring to Child has been, no 
doubt, unconsciously perpetuated from Bruce, inf the Bombay Gazetteer, and 
in the introduction to the Selections from the Bombay Secretariat, 1887. 
This title, we need scarcely observe, came into existence only when, by the 

Regulation Act of 1773, Warren Hastings was constituted Governor-General 
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has justified its wisdom and importance. During that long 
period fifty Governors have come and gone, and every one as 
he succeeds is an additional witness—cumulative as the ages 
roll on—to the justice of this measure, which has made of 
Bombay one of the greatest cities in the world. And other 
Governors also will come and go, cross the amphitheatre, with 
other crowds of spectators to cheer or criticise, to praise or to 
condemn. * 

But Aungier’s work will remain like the great stones of 
.1 ordan—memorials of -what their fathers had to do before they 
entered the Promised Land. 

His second work was merely the complement of the first. 
“Without the first there would have been no need of the second, 
and without the second all would have been chaos and disorder. 
The patent was executed very shortly before he died, and may 
he regarded as his last legacy. It was a compact with the 
lianyas in which they virtually stood the representatives of 
every race and creed in the island, and secured to their descen¬ 
dants—or successors—for all time coming, the boon of religious 
liberty as their inalienable birthright.* 


uf India. The italics (ours) in the above extract from Bruce explain how 
tlic wrong use of the word in reference to Child crept in, first by Bruce 
himself and afterwards by, I do not know how many, writers on the subject; 
the style itself only coming into existence at the latter date of 1773, and 
was not, as far as I am able to ascertain, in official documents applied to any 
agent of the East India Company before this. 
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OTHEH GOVERNORS. 

By way of contrast we may look at what other Governors did 
before and after Aungier. 

Andrewes, President of Surat, does not scruple four times to 
invoke the name of Almighty God, in a letter to a skipper in 
which he recommends him to hunt some pirates down with 
fire and sword, and abandon the prisoners on the nearest 
“ slioar.” * 

Gayer constitutes himself a pander to the native Governor of 
Surat by presenting him with a China woman, paid for by the 
money of the Company 4 

Boone in Bombay applies the thumbscrew to a witness, in 
1720, though torture had been declared illegal in England so 
far back as 16284 

Wake in the same place outrages the civilisation and lyp 


* “ For officers to command the soldiers we have choice sufficient, hut they 
will want an able, prudent officer to command in chief, who has experience 
in India, for the business will not be to go down and mahe what havoc, 
destruction and slaughter can be effected, but os your Honourable Sir justly 
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of the eighteenth century by sentencing women to be burnt 
Aungier did none of these things. 


PERSONAL DETAILS. 

We cannot close the personal details without one or two 
extracts—little vignettes like some Dutch painting or filigree 
work, worthy to be framed in any attempted portraiture of 
Aungier. 

The first shows how much he was beloved. I do not read of 
a concern equal to this about any other Governor in these 
volumes. He had gone to Bombay by sea, and Surat had not 
heard of his arrival a fortnight after he left. “ After many a 
sad thought, we had for your safety, hearing no news of your 
arrival on the island in so many days and that confirmed by 
the Deputy Governor to the 4th of June, 1672, with extraor¬ 
dinary storms upon the coast, and the general current news 
in town of the ship’s loss, the apprehension of which danger 
daily increasing, as we received no advices from the island of 
your arrival and greater damp on our spirits was occasioned by 
a letter the Dutch Director received from Barocli the 15th 
current, whither news was brought by a small vessel from Diu, 
in two days’ passage, that several men were driven on [shore 
there by the sea, and a boat built after the English manner, 
and had English rigging, and this news was confirmed by our 
Baroch broker. We then began to despair of your safety, but 
it pleased God to comfort us. The next day, being Sunday, as 
we sat at dinner we read his honour’s letter to our infinite 
contentment, with his comfortable news of his safe arrival on 
the island the 7th current. After such eminent and great 
dangers as he encountered, for which we render thanks to 
Almighty God, and as in such cases We ought to signify to the 
world our gladness, the next day the whole family remembered 

* “The chairman on June 6,1748, repeating the evidence to the Grand 
Jury, retired, and after some time, found her guilty, and she was sentenced 
to be burnt .”—{Proceedings of the Court of Oyer and Terminer. Forrest’s 
Selections, vol. ii., p. 411.) There appear to have been two women tried 
and sentenced, but there is no record of the sentence being carried out. 
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so great a blessing at ‘ Mirza Mosim’s Garden.’ ” This is a 
touch of nature that makes the whole world kin. 

The next is equally good. It may be Oxinden’s (date 1663), 
hut it does not matter. Here, at all events, is the apartment in 
which Aungier spent hours of devout contemplation:— 

“ We have separated a place apart for God’s worship, and 
decently adorned it, wherein stands your library, and amongst 
them those several volumes of the Holy Bible in the languages, 
which is much esteemed by those that are learned among these 
people ; that if any eminent person come to your houses, his 
greatest desire is to see the chapel, wherefore, we entreat you 
for further ornament to send us out a large table in a frame 
gilded and handsomely adorned with Moses and Aaron holding 
the two tables, containing the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Creed, written in letters of gold, and in the 
midst at the top in triangles, God’s name writ in as many of 
these Eastern languages, as Persian, Arabic, &c., as cab 1 be 
procured; which, if you please to honour our chapel with, it 
will be a glory to our religion, as that which is more taken 
than anything that they shall read beside; and yet our 
meaning is that the Commandments, &c., be wrote in the 
English language.” 

We are not going to frown on this ecclesiastical furniture of 
the Surat Chapel, but leave Aungier—as becoinetli—to his 
seasons of meditation and prayer. 

Laborare cst orare. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

Horatio Njjlson: or, Bombay 1775. 

Was Lord Nelson in Bombay ? This question has never been 
mooted by his biographers, nor by any one else, so far as we 
know. But everything connected with the early history of a 
great man is interesting. Our belief has long been that Lord 
Nelson spent a considerable portion of the time he was in the 
East Indies, in Bombay and neighbouring waters, and that 
belief is founded on his own words:—“ I was placed* in the 
‘ Seahorse,’ twenty guns, with Captain Farmer, and watched 
in the foretop, from whence in time I was placed on the quarter- 
deck, having in the time I was in this ship visited almost every 
part of the East Indies, from Bengal to Bussorah.”! Nelson 
was born in 1758, left England in the end of 1773 in the 
“ Seahorse ” for the East Indies, where he remained twenty- 
eight months,! at the end of which, broken down in health, he 
was transferred § from the “ Seahorse ” to the “Dolphin,” and 
reached.England in 1776. His Indian career is a total blank, 
aDd closes like the sea behind his ship. The course of the “ Sea¬ 
horse” has been hitherto as visionary as the Elying Dutchman, but 
we are now in a position to establish the fact that the “ Seahorse ” 
arrived in Bushir from Bombay and Muscat on May 12, 1775, 


* In October, 1773, 
t Life of Nelson. 
M’Arthur. London. 

t “Mr. Betithain’s 
to Mr. Surridge, the n 
a recommendation in 
Captain Suckling) wl 


From his Lordship’s ir 

compliments to Mr. Kee! 
aster of the ‘ Seahorse.’ 1 
favour of Horatio Nelsoi 
) is going iu that ship, 
be introduced to. Thct 


muscripts; by Clarke and 

He understands he is .went 
hould be obliged to him for 


Dispatcher”—Navy Office, Oct. 23, 1’ 
Oct. 5, 1872. (Original stil' 

§ About August, 177G, 
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Or ABRAHAM PARSONS. 

that she sailed from Bushir on July 15, reached Muscat on 
July 31, and arrived in Bombay on August 17, same year. 
This'accounts, at all events, for four months of the “ Seahorse,” 
during which she was twice in Bombay Harbour. There was a 
reason for her being in Bombay. This was the time we were 
at war with the Marathas, when we took possession of Thana 
and Salsette, and Sir Edward Hughes’s squadron, to which the 
“ Seahorse ” belonged (this is matter of history), was riding at 
anchor in Bombay Harbour on February 17, 1776, and how 
long before we know not. We have now before us the 
journal * of a man who describes the voyage from Bushir to 
Bombay in the " Seahorse,” and narrates the incidents of it 
with graphic power. The journal was not published until 
thirty-three years after it was written—in 1808—three years 
after the death of Nelson. Had Lord Nelson been alive we are 
sure that he would have read with much interest the narrative 
of a voyage when he himself, we believe, was so much prostrated 
by disease as not to be able to concern himself with anything. 

There is no notice, however, of the young midshipman, and 
we did not expect it. Nelson was then the great unknown, and 
less likely to be noticed than Scott was at Professor Adam 
Pergusson’s, or Burns when he wandered unknown on the 
banks of Fail. 

Abraham Parsons was a Bristol man, an old skipper, Consul 
and Factor Marine (whatever that may mean) to the Turkey 
Company at Skanderun, the proposed terminus of the Euphrates 
Railway still in nubibus; a shrewd observer, somewhat akin 
to another captain of a previous generation, who has left us 
much valuable information on Bombay matters—we mean 
Alexander Hamilton. One fine morning in 1774 the said 
l’arsons packed up his traps, to wit, twenty camel-loads of 
merchandise and baggage, not forgetting wine, beer, and nun, 
and bade adieu to Skanderun. We do not wonder at it, 
for it is a beastly place, and has been cursed by all men who 
have any regard for their health for well nigh twenty centuries. 
Like so many a hero in the Arabian Nights, combining business 

* Travels in Asia and Africa; by the late Abraham Parsons, Esq. 
London : Printed for Longmans, 1808. 
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with pliwwnn*. lu- sot out for Baghdad. anil after seeing the City 
nl th'- Khalils. found Ins way to Bnslui'. Here he found the 
rednuhtahle " (seahorse. ’ Bear m mind that we have Nelson’s 
own words that he laid sailed the Persian Gulf:—• 

“ Busheat. I77»,ilay 18.—There arrived and anchored in the 
road his Majesty s ship ‘ Seahorse. Captain George Parmer, 
Ironi Bomba v, hut last from .Muscat, May 24. This day I 
accompanied Captain George Parmer, by his desire, from the 
town of Buslnr to the road on board the ‘ Betty.’ 

‘ July 15.—At five in the morning, I embarked on hoard his , 
Maiestys ship the ‘Seahorse, Captain George Parmer, who 
anchored in the outer road to wait (or the (merchant) ships 
which were to proceed with him to Bombay. 

“August .3. 1775.—At Muscat, 

“ 17.—At two m the morning we saw the light of Old 
W omans Island, near Bombay, At daylight we discovered 
(.lie town ot Bombay ; and at ten m the morning we anchored. 

“His Majesty’s ship was saluted with the guns from the 
Castle as usual, which was returned with two guns less than 

We may now draw breath, and take a look at the “ Seahorse ” 
as she lies m Bombay Harbour. It was on board this ship that 
Nelson had his first dreams of ambition and glory. We have 
lus own words for it:—I will be a hero, and, confiding in 
Providence, will brave every danger.” The good angel came to 
him with this when he was about to throw himself overboard. 
It was in this ship that a malignant disorder caught hold of 
him, which Southey, in liis Life, tells us baffled all powers of 
medicine, and he was reduced to a skeleton, having entirely lost 
for some time the use of his limbs. Parsons here conies to our 
aid and fills up the spaces between the lines. This voyage of 
the “ Seahorse ” to the 'Persian Gulf was a most sickly one. 
Parsons says:—“ Fluxes among our crew, combined with 
excessive heat coming down the Gulpli, so debilitated our men 
that some days twelve men fell down on the deck through 
excessive weakness.” “ Few escaped the disorder, either officer 
or private man.” “ The captain and nineteen men out of one 
hundred and seventy escaped it. Not a man died of those who 
were attacked.” 
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We do not doubt that this was the sickness Kelson suffered 
from. They were nearly wrecked. “ Two lieutenants and 
the master desired admittance into the cabin, having something 
of importance to offer to Captain Farmer: they were accordingly 
admitted, when they explained the necessity of leaving such of 
the convoy behind as could not keep up with the ‘ Seahorse,’ 
observing that if the shijp could not make any southing, we should 
fall in with the land to the north of the isle of Diu, where there 
was no harbour; but, on the contrary, a dangerous shore, and a 
still more inhospitable set of men, and should they keep on the 
course which we now held, it would not only endanger the loss 
of Iris Majesty’s ship, but the lives of every man on board. 
Captain Farmer thought their reasons so cogent that he 
followed their advice, and we left those ships that could not 
keep up with us.” Were all officers so faithful and independent 
in the exercise of the trust committed to them, and all com¬ 
manders so reasonable and open to conviction as Captain 
Farmer, we venture to think that there would be fewer wrecks. 
The Nelson family had some roving connection with Bombay* 
Lord Nelson’s brother had been in the Indian Navy, been 
murdered, and his murderers were hanged on Gibbet Island in 
the harbour. Strange to say, that Mackintosh had lived—and 
a judge—for eight years in Bombay, and never had heard of it 
—merely heard it from a casual observation which fell from the 
master of the ship in which he went home. Hangings were 
few in those days, and we can merely guess that the event took 
place long previously—perhaps thirty years before Mackintosh 
arrived in the country. 

The only other circumstance connecting Nelson with Bombay 
was Iris celebrated Battle of the Nile letter to Governor Duncan 
of 9th August, 1798. A special officer. Lieutenant Duval, was 
sent with it, armed with letters to the Consuls and merchants 
at Alexandretta, Aleppo, Basrah, &c. Nelson said he would 
pay the cost of this letter himself if the Government refused to 
do it. It came in time to save an immense outlay in the war 
defences of Bombav. 

* It is stated in Low’s Indian 2savy that Nelson, when lie wa- em¬ 
barrassed, applied for the situation of Superintendent of the Indian Navy at 
Bombay, 
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“ If my letter is not so correct as might be expected, I trust 
your excuse when I tell you my brain is so Bhaken with tha 
wound in my head, that I am sensible I am not always as 'dear 
as could be wished. But whilst a ray of reason remains, my 
heart aud hand shall ever be exerted for the benefit of our king 
and country.” 

Behold then, reader, if you like, Nelson’s first appearance on 
the Customs Bandar of Bombay. But ih case of misconception, 
we must ask you to clear away the Refreshment Boom, and the 
bravery and bunting of the Gardens, and the Reclamations, 
Wellington and otherwise, that have so transmogrified the 
pristine beauty of this ancient rendezvous. A youth, diminutive 
in appearance, of seventeen years of age, and of a somewhat 
florid countenance, heightened by the sea-brine—“ an able-bodied 
seaman ” he is called. Negligent in his dress, but as clean as a 
new gun. Careless of the refined courtesies of polished life, but 
with an address and conversation of irresistible charm. 

His crony, Tom Troubridge, is with him, and like greyhounds 
out of the leash they disappear. Bombay was then great in 
astrologists. One of them had predicted the death of the last 
Governor, Hodges, and it came to pass. But there was no 
horoscope of this beardless youth, or of a time— 

“ When Nelson o’er his country’s foes 
Like the destroying angel rose.” 

No cloud yet darkened the manly brow of Troubridge, or pre¬ 
saged his coming woe—the “ Culloden ” ashore in the Bay of 
Abukir, or the “ Blenheim engulphed in the Madagascar Seas. 
Montgomery has written his dirge— 

“ On India’s long expected strand 
Their sails were never furled; 

Never on known or friendly land 
By storms their keel was hurled ; 

Their native soil no more they trod, 

They rest beneath no hallowed sod 
Throughout the living world. 

This sole memorial of their lot 
Remains—They were, and they are not.” 
k * Sir Thomas Troubridge sailed from England in 1808, and was never 
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Having now, as we think, satisfactorily brought Nelson to 
Bombay, our course is plain enough, as the Bombay of 1775 is 
not difficult to pourtray. We give Parsons’ account,* and 
supplement it from other sources. The town had a popu¬ 
lation of about 150,000, the walls were complete, William 
Hornby, Governor; Town House, the old Court House, still 
standing opposite the dock gates ; Country House, Porel. James 
Forbes, the author of fche Oriental Memoirs, and grandfather of 
the celebrated Count Montalembert, was here; already Eliza 
Draper had left, and the ladies abounded in acts of philanthropy 
and benevolence. Several tombstones at Sonapur of this date 
record the pleasing manners and persons of the deceased. There 
is no countenance given by Parsons to the pidla fish origin of 
Apollo. It is spelled as we do nowadays. Bandar becomes 
Bxmula, a pronunciation agreeable to all who have been born 
within reach of the sound of Bow Bells. Nelson, we think, 
could have had few pleasant reminiscences of Bombay, and 


* “ The town of Bombay is near a mile in length from Apollo Gate to that 
of the bazaar, and about a quarter of a mile broad in the broadest part from 
the Bunda across the Green, to Church Gate, which is nearly in the centre, 
as you walk round the walls between Apollo and Bazar Gate. There are 
likewise two marine gates, with a commodious wharf and cranes built out 
from each gate, besides a landing-place for passengers only. Between the 
two marine gates is the Castle, properly called Bombay Castle, a very large 
and strong fortification which commands the bay; the works round the 

and the whole defended with a broad' and deep ditch, so as to make a strong 
fortress, which, while it has a sufficient garrison and provisions, may bid 
defiance to any force which may be brought against it. Here is a spacious 
green, capable of containing several regiments exercising at the same time ; 
the streets are well laid out, and the buildings (viz., gentlemen’s houses) so 
numerous and handsome, as to make it an elegant town. The soil is a sand 
mixed with small gravel, which makes i*. always so clean, even in the rainy 
season, that a man may walk all over the town, within half an hour, after a 
heavy shower, without dirtying his shoes. The esplanade is very extensive, 
and as smooth and even as a bowling green, which makes either walking or 
riding round the town very pleasant. Near the extreme point of Old Woman’s 
Island next the sea is a very lofty lighthouse, the light of which is so bright 
and well watched that it may be discerned at five leagues’ distance. (The 
lighthouse at Kolaba was ordered to be built 1700.) On this island are two 
large barracks for the military; sometimes a camp is formed here. It has 
good grass, not many trees, and a few houses, hut neither town nor village. 
It lies so very open to the sea all round, as to be deemed a very healthy place, 
whither people after recovering from illness frequently move for a change of 
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would turn his buck -with indifference on the Kolaba Light* 
liouso, and bid “wul-bve to a place where the candle of his 
eenius was nearly snnth'd out. Had he died here he would 
hare- been among the lust “inhabitants below 7 ” in Sonapur, and 
liis bones would never have been asked for. Nelson and 
Wellington were (wo great captains. Bombay could not hold 
them Jong hired bv new ambitions, in other lauds, they trod 
mi imperial pathway reserved only for the most illustrious of 
mankind. And now at the last they sleep side by side under 
ihe michtv dome of St, Paul’s, and their names live evermore. 


Hi, words ol Longfellow seem exactly to describe some of the most 
■ : . i|-r:i . lectures ol oar harbour, and were sent to me by the late Sir Hcnrv 
Norland 

“The rocky ledae runs iar into tne sea, 

The lighthouse lifts it.* massive masonrv, 

A pillar of lire by night, find nj cloud hv <Uv. 

Even at this distance I can see the tides, 
h'phcnvtnL'. break unheard along its base 
With speechless wrath ; it rises and subsides 
In a white lea]) with tremor ot the lace. 

And a* the evening darkens, lo ! how bright, 

Thro’ the deep purple ol the twilight air. 

Beams tortli the sudden radiance of its light 
With strange, unearthly splendour m Us glare! 

Not one alone; from each projecting capo 
Aud perilous reef aloug the ocean's verge. 

Starts into life a dim gigantic shape, 

Holding- its lantern o’er the restless surge. 


Like the great giant Christopher it stands 
Upon the blink of the tempestuous w: 
Headiug far out. amour ‘‘ - u J 
The night-o'ertaken in 


And the great ships sail outward and return 
Bcndiug and bowing o’er the billowy swells, 
And ever joyful as they see it burn. 

They wave their silent welcomes and farewells. 


Steadfast, serene, immovable the same, 

Year after year, thro" all the silent night, 
Burns on for evermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on tha r inextinguishable light.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

James Foebes. 

In the records of Bombay James Forbes holds a high place. He 
was ail Englishman by birth and breeding, of Scotch descent, 
and was not related to the Bombay merchants who founded, 
about 1780, the greatest house of its day in India. Sir Charles 
Forbes, the head of this firm for forty years, was born in 1773, 
and created a Baronet in 1823.* James Forbes was born in 
1749, came out to India in 1765 in the Civil Sendee, returned 
finally to England in 1784, and died 1st August, 1819. The 
orthodox pronunciation of this name, we believe, is Forbes, with 
an accent on the second syllable. Forbes is pronounced thus 
by the natives, and so it was by Sir Walter Scott. James 
Forbes left an only daughter, who married a French Count, and 
by this marriage came Forbes’s grandson, Charles Forbes Rene 
Montalembert, the celebrated French statesman, otherwise 
known as Count Montalembert, author of the Monks of the, 
West, who died 14th March, 1870. 


was first published in four volumes quarto for the author, and 
must have been a most expensive one for him to bring out— 
quite a livre de luxe, we should think—in 1812. We learn, how¬ 
ever, that it was very popular. It is observable that he did not 
publish it until twenty-eight yeals after he had left Bombay, 
when he was sixty-two years of age. So he did not “ rush into 
print,” but matured his thoughts, bottling them up like old 
wine. These Oriental Memoirs lie dedicated to Sir Charles 


* The 4th Baronet, Sir Charles John Forbes of New ami lldingla: 
died July, 1881. 
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Warre Malet,* whose name is familiar to our readers as Eesident 
in Poona at the Court of the Peshwah during the last decade of 
the last century. Malet had been the friend of Forbes in his 
youth, and his companion on several excursions they made 
together in Western India. 

Forbes and his wife, while travelling on the Continent during 
the French war in 1803, were imprisoned at Verdun, but 
released in 1804. T.^e Iloyal Society and Sir Joseph Banks 
interested themselves in his behalf by writing to the National 
Institute of France. M. Carnot was then President, and Baron 
Cuvier Secretary, and the grounds of his release were that he 
was a man of science engaged in the preparation of this great 
work. Prom Forbes’s own letter we learn that the materials 
from which he projected its publication consisted of 50 folio 
volumes comprising 52,000 pages of manuscript letters and 
drawings by himself and other people. The book is beautifully 
illustrated with 93 large pictures. The originals of the 
engravings were drawn by himself, for Forbes was a good 
sketeher. There are coloured drawings of such specimens of the 
Bombay animal and vegetable world as were then little known 

There are three views of Bombay, which are extremely 
valuable, as they exhibit to us the appearance of the Bombay of 
his time. One is from the sea, taken in 1773, another from 
Malabar Hill in 1771, and a third of Bombay Green in 176S. 
This last is a line engraving by the elder Heath, who was a 
master in the art. The view is taken from the roof of the 
Custom House, where Forbes then lived, and the look-out in 
these days was straight across, without interruption, to the 
Cathedral and the Old Secretariat in Apollo Street, being then 
the Government House. The carriage of His Excellency 
Governor Hodges, drawn by four horses and preceded by a 
dozen horn-blowers and bandarms, is a conspicuous object in 
this picture. 

The palanquins are light and airy-looking, being open at the 


* Forbes was a great admirer of Malet, and not without reason, as the 
extracts from Malet’s letters and journals which lie gives us are conclusive 
that he was a man of uncommon powers and force of character. See ]>. 448. 
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sides, and not the closed coffin-like structures of our day. We 
observe an Englishman taking his constitutional on the Bombay 
Green, shaded from the sun by a panka something after the 
fashion of the Byculla Club ones, or rather a banner screen 
perched upon a long pole, which the bearer behind him elevates 
or depresses as is necessary. 

All the houses fronting the sea-view are low, for the obvious 
reason, we suppose, that they would not challenge attack by an 
enemy in the harbour.* Hence the old Court House and 
Secretariat—and we call them by the names they are known by 
in 1890—bulk big and stand out conspicuous on the skyline. 
These buildings, we need not say, are to-day completely ob¬ 
scured from the point of view where the artist has drawn his 
picture by the numerous buildings which have since cropped up 
between them and the sea. Bombay Castle from the sea (as 
becometh in 1773) is one frowning continuous line of bastion 
and curtain, perforated with loopholes, out of which peer th*e' 
iron arbiters of fate. None of those hideous monstrosities in 
the shape of barns and cock-lofts have yet dared to show them¬ 
selves above vault and casemate, and offer a tempting shot to 
the invader. Why they ever should have done so, we are at a 
loss to conceive, as there seems plenty of room for them elsewhere. 
Let us cry— 

“ Latium be Latium still! Let Alba reign, 

And Rome’s immortal majesty remain! ” 

One tiling, however, has come down to us for which we ought 
to be thankful. It used to be said that Nature has done much 
for the Bombay Harbour, and man very little. 

Our readers must have often observed a very tall palm-tree 
in the neighbourhood of the Custom House, towering aloft above 
all its fellows. A similar tree stands out boldly in Forbes’s 
view of Bombay from the sea. We are told that a palm-tree 
lives only a hundred years.f Be it so; we are willing to 
believe that this one is an exception to the rule, and, untouched 

* “La seule force de Bombaye contre des Europeens est dans son port."— 
Anquetil du Perron, 1761, Preliminary Discourse on the Zendavesta. 

f “ The date-tree lives and bears seed for two hundred yenrs."— Coruhill 
Magazine, May, 1888. This, however, is a brab-trce, hence the Bastion on 
which it grows is called the Brab Tree Bastion. Dec. 1889—the tree exhibit¬ 
ing signs of decay, had to be pulled down. 
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by either cyclone or decay, still vindicates its title as a land¬ 
mark to those on land or on sea, near at hand or far away. 
Altogether, this is a spirited picture, the Union Jack where it is 
to-day, and a pennon streaming gaily in the breeze from a tall 
flagstaff on the Royal Bastion of Bombay. 


ARRIVAL IN' BOMBAY. 

When Forbes came out to Bombay, he had not a single friend 
in it, nor a letter of introduction. A gentleman who came out 
with him took him to call at a house, which, from the descrip¬ 
tion of its colonnade, flight of stairs, and its overlooking the sea, 
seems to have been the old Court House in Apollo Street. His 
host “ took him by the hand,” and, he tells ns, “ did not let it 
go for forty years.” He gave him what money he needed, and 
he says all his success in life was due to this man. Who he 
was we know not. We know that he became Chairman of the 
East India Company, bought an estate in Hertfordshire, and 
lived until he was eighty. 

Before young Forbes was introduced to liim he had married 
a widow with two children, none of whom had ever been iu 
England. The boy and girl grew up, and had a most romantic 
history. Governor Hornby married the young lady, and they 
had a large family, one of whom possibly signs a lease—Jane 
Hornby—of the aforesaid building for twenty-one years to the 
East India Company for a Court House. This was in 1S07, 
and the witnesses are Patrick Hadow and William Crawford. 

During Forbes’s time there was a great nuisance in Bombay, 
to wit, divination and astrology. Governor Hodges had petted 
a Brahman sorcerer to such an extent that he consulted him 
about everything. He had prophesied many years before that 
he would be Governor, but that a black cloud was before him. 
Hodges became ill, and was recommended to try the hot baths 
at Dasgam, and had reached Fort Victoria at Bankot. ■' Freits 
follow them that fear them," says the Scotch proverb, so 
ueeromancy and Hodges travelled in company. According to 
the Hindu calendar, the 22nd of February, 1771. was an unlucky 
night, so he would not go out that evening and take the air. 
“ This is going to be a critical night for me," said he. Supersti- 





tion makes short work with sick men, and next morning he 
was found sitting up in his bed with his finger on his lip—dead. 
The secret was not on his lips, Sfor everybody knew it. He wag 
brought into Bombay, and buried in that church which is now 
our Cathedral.* Forbes seems half a believer in second sight, 
and recites several cases of events coming to pass that had 
been all known and talked about years before in Bombay. 
The Brahman was thus a power in the State. 

William Hornby seems to have had a harder head. Never¬ 
theless, during the thirteen years he was Governor of Bombay, 
his life must have been rendered somewhat miserable by this 
pertinacious and unscrupulous Brahman. Hornby had sent his 
wife and mother-in-law, the widow aforesaid, home to England; 
but before going, the latter, at all events, had become the 
victim of the Bralmian’s delusions, and it is our opinion that 
the Brahman half-killed the daughter and killed the mot^r 
outright. The spectacle of the mother walking on the sands of 
Back Bay, looking out wistfully for the ship which was to bring 
her son from his education in England, and being reconnoitred 
by the Brahman, who told her she would never see him, is as 
strange as anything that has ever been offered in the history of 
demonology and witchcraft. Whenever any consolation was 
offered to these miserable wretches, the only reply was, “ Oh, 
the Brahman, the Brahman! ” 

This is wliat happens when people barter away the providence 
of God for the miserable delusions of witchcraft. The keys of 
the invisible world are in safe keeping. When any man or 
woman arrogated to himself or herself the possession of them, 
the authorities sentenced the man or woman to be publicly 
whipped at the door of our Cathedral, f This was done, and 


* Grave unknown, 
t “ The records of the Court o 
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sometimes with good effect. But it was a very different matter 
with the victims. 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

When Forbes arrived in Bombay, his salary was Its. 30 a 
month, with house accommodation. For some time he had a 
hard time of it, occasionally going supperless to bed, and 
reading Shakespeare by moonlight on the Custom House roof 
for want of a candle. Duke Humphrey and the Parish 
Lanthorn were thus often his only companions. 

The Civil Servants in these days often complained, but the 
Company bluntly replied that they might go and get work else¬ 
where, reminding them that they had some secret advantages. 
“We wish to God that this were true,” say they. The reference 
here was to the facility of trading. But this facility to nine 
men out of ten turned out a facility for ruining themselves. 
Forbes was luckier than most of his contemporaries, for out of 
the seventeen young civilians who came out with him, he was 
the only one who returned to England, the remaining sixteen 
having gone over to the majority. But even among those who 
stood the climate, and older men, he was exceptionally fortunate. 
When Forbes was coming home, he looked in at Goa and found 
Crommelin * there, who had joined the service in 1732. Here 
he was, at the age of eighty, filling the subordinate post of 
Besident at Goa, though he had been Governor of Bombay 
twenty years previously. Bichard Bourchier, who was Governor 
when Clive was in Bombay, and gave him a wigging, died 
penniless. How Forbes made his money he does not tell us 
on the principle, we suppose, of— 

“Aye keep something to yoursel 
Ye dinna tell to ony.” 

If. however, oozes out. If he had liked he might have joined 
one of the Agency Houses, which was perfectly allowable up to 
1804, and by which he need not have forfeited a single privilege 
of the Civil Service. But he did not do so. 

lie mentions the medium price of' cotton when he was at 




!;li:nnrli a-, 1,’s 70 t« J.V. HU per kandy, equal in these days to 
ys: I,, eo oid tli.it it w: t s shipped only to Bengal and China. 
Ilo mid livtl,,. wwy t " J hull.'i<:i,i-i-ulhilnTfji- coMmunuons annually 

jinyrlui ;, ,-/ Jlhuynrh J;r I hr Jlumhaij mrixhanis. One 

I n„. |,nnciji:ii t i*ii in Is ol tlin enUon-duulers was exposing the 
ci,ll.oii sj,i*i'in! oin.. on f„v.■-dung floors, to the nightly dews. 1 
otici p ud on iiiio\],oi tod morning visit to at least a hundred of 
these small i otlmi umrcliiints. Like (lidhon’s fleece spread upon 
'ho tlnor. With an honest dealer the cotton was perfectly dry; if 
in the hands of a rogue, you might. like him, wring out a howl 
lull ol water.” 

■Wet, or dry. however, (odeon’s fleece was a golden fleece; 
at all events, the lad who went supperless and candleless 
io bed was. at the age of thirtv-hve, master of the situation. 
V\ hat he paid (or lus passage home he does not tell us ; but in 
the same slop one gentleman gave, 5000 guineas tor the accom¬ 
modation ol lumsell, wile, and family, and another paid £1000 
ior lumsell and wile. 


though lie left Bombay at an early age. he inn er ceased to be 
a Bombay man. All bis feelings, ideas, and interests seem to 
centre in it. 01 Fryer m the seventeenth century he lias a 
profound reverence, which is little to bo wondered at, as it is a 
kind ol Boimjav Bible, which you shall take up again and again, 
ami always hud some new thing. Like l'rver and l)r. Wilson, 
l'orbes was a member ol the Loyal boeiety. He had a small 
library, and delighted much m poetrv. 

Pope. Coldsimth. Addison, Thomson his favourite bard, 
Beattie. Akensjde, Prior. Mason, and Falconer were all at his 
lingers' ends, and he quotes largely from them. He found 
Iloincr in India, to an extent that would astonish Professor 
Macmillan. But the book ol which he found the most illustra¬ 
tions m India was the Bible, and there is no end to his quota- 
irons ol manners and customs under this head. Sometimes 
they are very happy; as. for example, when an English lady 
was mailing of hebekah carrying her pitcher on her shoulder, a 
native female observed. Madame, that lady must have been 
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JAMES FORBES AND THE LADIES OF BOMBAY. 

Our author was not insensible to female beauty, or the 
healthful society of virtuous women ; for without being a ladies’ 
man, he was never happier than when he was among a bevy of 
his country-women. In those immortal pictures of his, drawn 
by his own hand, we can see the types of the Bombay beauties of 
the time, with hair bruihed back from the forehead and tower¬ 
ing overhead a la Pompadour, reclining here or seated there, in 
an Indian wilderness, at a table laden with viands, toast and 
sentiment going round, say under the shadow of the big banyan- 
tree on the Nerbudda. We can see him with his sister on the 
slopes of Malabar Hill, drinking in that view of Bombay and 
its islands which has delighted so many generations. But, 
indeed, wherever we espy his coat of cerulean blue we may be 
sure that a saffron China silk dress or a coal-scuttle bonnet is 
not far distant. He feelingly bewails the sad havoc which 
old Sol makes among the roses. “The climate,” he says, 
“is generally unfavourable to the roses of my fair country¬ 
women in India, where the blushing flower of love soon 
decays, and the jonquil subdues the snowy tints of the lily 
an allegory, the solution of which we leave to our younger 
readers. 

He speaks of the fair and sprightly nymphs of St. Helena, 
and the sable beauties of Bankot, with antelope eyes, jetty 
hair, and garments like the drapery of Grecian statues. 
Above all, he speaks of Eliza, “ a lady with whom I had 
the pleasure of being acquainted at Bombay, whose refined 
tastes and elegant accomplishments require no encomium from 
my pen.”* 

Brave words these from a witness of such a character, 
though Eliza, at the age of thirty-five had long since ended 




In I pilgrim:ij..i■ - I’mIiuIiIv jihH i- binned against than sinning, 
lliii ver-e J1J:IV I"' n::ul bv all will) rust a Stone at her: 

Tin: !'r:i‘:i'i:i~ smile uiiliimii'd and true 

S:!tu(] lull nil luu, when Heaven denies it thee.” * 

Tin or in a lendmicv nmv'-a-ilnys to magnify the present at the 
r .'[irn:-i nt the ]«.st:—'I In: Bombay rnen of a hundred years ago 
\.rvr vi i v much like ourselves, it is, very easy to invest James 
Tribes with the ridiculous. A lontr-waisted coat, knee-breeches, 
a queue hanging aown at. the back ot his neck, a three-cornered 
Knivcr. and a habit oi quoting Scripture, and at Stanmore Hill 
*iis pet mrax walking behind linn like a cassowary. Neverthe- 
’ k'-: lit; is— 

“ An honest man close buttoned to the chin : 

Broad-cloth without and a warm heart withiu.” 

Wc need not be frightened to look into the Bombay of Eliza’s 
licnod. Here is bis account; he is speaking of acts of charity 
and benevolence: ’And here, with all the milder virtues 
noliuigmg to their sex, my amiable country-women are entitled 
to their full shave of applause. This is no fulsome panegyric; 
it. is a tribute of affection and truth to those worthy characters 
with whom 1 so long associated, and will be confirmed by all 
who have resided m India.” 

In bonapur burving-ground and over the dust of several of 
the. lair contemporaries ol Eliza, are inscribed these unsophisti¬ 
cated words:— 

“ From her pleasing person ami manners she was much esteemed by all 
who had the pleasure o( her acquaintance ”— 

Words which we do not deem “tinsel trash/' hut which wc are 
prepared to accept as a lasj. and a just tribute on the part of the 
survivors to the. merits ot our country-women in Bombay a 
hundred years am*. 

Attkakanck and —“ !>he had an oval face 

ana an itppoarnuoc of mfloss imuccno-. a transparent complexion, brilliant 

manner*. Her conversational an ! op smlutorv powers wore co siderable. 
Nlie pkiycu flic ptauo and ’oe guuar. —hominy (Quarterly Reviewn^ 
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DIANA AND THE COBKA. 

The following is in the best style of our illustrious author. 
We have heard many people attempt to tell the story, but it is 
generally bungled :—“ Whether our hortensial snakes were evil 
genii or guardian angels, I shall not determine. Haraby, the 
head-gardener, considej'ed them as the latter, and paid them re¬ 
ligious veneration. On that account I never disturbed them 
until I had erected a cold bath in an orange and lemon-grove 
for an English lady, who retired thither at sunrise with her 
sable nympbs to enjoy one of the greatest luxuries of the torrid 
zone. This bath, perfectly concealed from view, was more use¬ 
ful than ornamental, and very unlike the lake of Diana or any 
of the modern hammams in Oriental cities. It was, indeed, 
little more than a humble shed thatched with the leaves of the 
palmyra; and though as sacred to chastity as the Speculum 
Dianae or the gardens of Susanna, it neither attracted an Acteon 
nor an elder of Babylon. It certainly did attract another 
visitor equally unexpected and disagreeable, for one morning 
the young lady, in the state of Musidora, was alarmed by a 
rustling among the palmyra leaves which covered the bath; and 
looking up beheld one of the garden genii, with brilliant eyes 
under the expanded hood of a large cobra cle capello, pushing 
through the thatch and ready to dart on the fountain. Pure 
and unadorned as Eve when her reflected beauties first met her 
eye, the lady and her handmaids made a precipitate retreat 
through the grove and gained her chamber, heedless of gazers, 
whether in the form of gardeners, snakes, or monkeys ” 


NATURAL HISTORY OF BOMBAY. 

“I looked without seeing,” said .Lord Chesterfield, but the 
remark could not be applied to Forbes, for he was a close 
observer. The earth, the air, and the sea were full of the 
wonders of the Lord. He dilates on the fauna and farce of 
Bombay with delight, not such small deer as jackals, squirrels, 
hedgehogs, bandicoots, and musk-rats, hut he opens with the 
alligator, fierce as the crocodile of the Nile. There is a sense ot 
disappointment, as in that chapter we have seen somewhere on 




" Snake-; mi b eland ” wln-ji ««! i-'-;hI fnrlhor mi, that this brute 
is w:hli.m Si-Ill i mi tin- 1 .-hi11>i. What wouhl he have said had 
In; liyi-il in t In-. - la v' win ii a tiaer was slaughtered in Mahiin 
woods {* Mnli-.L. who was a "real sportsman and writes of 
•' slukar ’ supplies him with an account of his famous 

!nm Inn,l in Maud-ay. and In- observes that tin; ibex or wild goat 
ill India is met, with on the ]ta|ju;ili lulls. 

Mowers area perlect passion with him, and insects a craze. 
Mu re are beautihdlv coloured pictures of the tailor-bird, the 
bottle-nested sparrow, and the praying mantis. As the legend 
•roes (the scene may have been at Thana), Xavier, seeing one, 
requested it to repeat a cimtiule, winch it did ! Mantis rdvjiosa ! 

I lie eon sumption ot bullion by white ants turns out, as we 
expected, a delusion. The bottom ol a treasure-chest was eaten 
away, the rupees sinking and disappearing in the soft earth by 
their sheer weight, much to the consternation of the Revenue 
(lolb-etor and Kitchen Shroff. 

Strange to say. neither he nor anv other naturalist that 
we know ol notices the golden beetle of Elephants, sometimes 
caught as tar oft as Mntheran. 

Forbes conlouuded the lYthagoreans at. liaroda, by showing 
them a drop of water m a microscope, and a view of the animals 
fclu-.v swallowed every day of their lives. 

In this he anticipated I)r. Wilsons exhibition, fifty years 
later m (Ju|arat, The Doctor was more fortunate, as Mr. 
I; tubes s microscope was broken to pieces as beiug a kind of 
Atlmiwwtx contra rtunulum. Forbes was not a sportsman, 
though lie otte,n went out with parties. He took his book with 
him, verified the bag, and did not waste gunpowder. He was 
better employed looking after tile commissariat and making the 
midday meal a. success. It was then he would astonish his 
friends with a young suckipg pig roasted in spices and Madeira 
wine, to whet, their appetites and give them a. bvn-m. louche, after 
wlucli Ins health was, no doubt, drunk all round with all the 
honours, following which, as m the burnt week of 1781, the 
English ladies amused themselves by running races on elephants. 

* “ l.lu: OuvinnoT ami mos-f ut tin? iTkiitlemen of Bombay go annually to 
hunt thv! wild Imaraiid the r«."'al liner m the jungles of Saluctte. Hector 
Macneil, IwiRihav, .ITtvh - . \rcfi;eo!o^i<'. vol. vii. 
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NOTABLE THINGS. 

Forbes was attached to the army of Raghoba (Raghunath 
Rao). and if he had written nothing else, his book deserves to 
be remembered for his account of it: 100,000 men and followers, 
200,000 cattle, an immense city or camp moving from place to 
place and eating up every green thing—all trades and pro¬ 
fessions in it, from goldsmiths to dancing-girls, realising the 
fabulous armies of Cambyses, Xerxes, and others. 

His time represents the first point of contact of the English 
with the Maratha Governments, and the condition of the people 
is laid bare with an unsparing hand. In these times men 
concealed wealth as they did murder. Every boy over fourteen 
was armed, and when you sent for butter and eggs, the peasant 
brought them with a drawn scimitar. 

It had been the aim of the English, when they came to 
Bombay, to put down cruel and bloody rites, and he tells us with 
gratification that to his knowledge no woman had burned 
herself in Bombay for fifty years,* “ nor do I believe this species 
of suicide has been allowed since the English possessed it; ” 
and he adds this commentary—“within six months 150 
women, within thirty miles of Calcutta, have sacrificed tliem- 

In reference to the suppression of infanticide, “ thousands of 
happy mothers in all succeeding ages, while caressing their 
infant daughters, will bless the name of Duncan.” 

He predicts that the introduction of infantry and artillery 
into the Maratha armies will be their ruin. 

The English in Bombay held slaves, but their lot was very 
different to their African brethren in the West Indies. Here 
they were sometimes confidential servants, and their hardest 
taskmasters were the Portuguese. When down the coast he 
bought for Es. 20 a boy and a girl as a present for an English 
lady in Bombay. 

Of Forbes it may be said—“ ’Twas thine with daring wing 
and eagle eye to pierce Antiquity's profoundest gloom,” so lie 



KORBKS. 


deals largely in |nott>i!ul representations anrl descriptions of 
Mf'plinjil:! (Vi- Bombay without Meplianta would be Egypt 
without the Pyramids. 

He lavishes pen and pencil also on the Kanhcri Caves, and 
I lie. less known ones at Mahar resuscitated by Burgess. 

At Ahmadabud ho, is in an ecstacy. and has handed us down 
the. only piotinc. that exists of the Shaking Minarets, more 
wonderful than the Leaning lower of Pisa. 

Everybody lias been at Sarkhop six miles from Ahmadabad, 
but everybody does not know barkhej is a facsimile of tlie great 
Temple of Mecca. 

Hus however, can easily he verified by a reference to Carsteh 
Niebuhrs Arabic, where there is an engraving of the latter 
dome ot our musical readers will ho able to judge of Forbes’s 
ear lor music Jroin the lollowmg. As he excepts English 
melodies, we presume he intends the remark as it compliment 
to Scotland and the adjacent island. 

'• Many of the Hindu melodies possess the plaintive simplicity 
of the Scotch and Irish: and others, a wild originality pleasing 
bevond description. 

Early rising, the cold bath, a morning walk, temperate meals, 
mi cvennnr ride, and retiring soon to rest, are the best, rules 
for preservin'; hie in India.” So he found them, and lived to 
the \u ol swnti 

THE ORIENTAL MEMOIRS. 

It is now seventy years since the last sentence of the Oriental 
Mcmorcs was penned, and the book continues to he prized by all 
men and women who take an intelligent interest in the history 
oi Bombay. But m truth the reading ol it is an Oriental 
reverie, and were it not for its size it would have more leaders. 
Forbes must, have known the difficulty of grappling with a 
thick quarto m the heat 'of India. M by did he not then 
suit the specific gravity oi Ins book to the physical capacity of 
lus probable readers ? At the best, man in India is an inert 
animal, and these lug books, instead of being a feast of reason 
and a Jlow ol soul, are very much oi the latter. Nevertheless he 
has m id thisi eight. in Vais lToG-bd, all lus own. No man 
•kail usurp dominion rvei him during this portion of time. 
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Crommelin and Hodges are forgotten, but Forbes is remembered. 
He was not an old fogey in Bombay, as he left it at the age of 
thirty-five. His flabby face and double chin may provoke 
comment; but taking him all in all, we can say to ourselves 
what Burns said of another— 

“ If honest worth to heaven rise. 

Ye’ll mend, or ye win near him.” 

THE APOSTLE* 

Layman as he was, he holds a place in the history of 
evangelisation in Western India. Before Chaplain Gray, the 
friend of Burns and the tutor of his children, died at Bhuj 
(1830), and half a century before Dr. Wilson landed in India, 
this veiled prophet, Yakub Forbes, was scattering the seeds of 
what Bhau Daji called the religion of the Prince of Peace and 
Love, among dusky people under the palm and the banyan-tree. 
He did not leave his religion at the Cape and find a new one in 
the wilds of Gujarat. Ho residence alone for years among 
people worshipping strange gods cajoled him out of his ancient 
faith, or made him indifferent to the truths of his holy religion. 
An admirable man. By no means proud or arrogant, for he, 
who was the friend of Horne, Bishop of Norwich, and had been 
the guest at Daylesford of Warren Hastings, did not disdain to 
receive the consolations of religion at the death-bed of, and from 
the lips of, a domestic servant, and he was not ashamed to put 
it in print that he had done so. 

He was, he tells ns, four years without (and he did not 
undervalue them) religious services. Religious services ! His 
banyan-tree— 

“ So like a temple did it seem that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would be prayer.” 

And of his chamber at Dabhoi might be said— 

“ This is the gate of God, by it 
The just shall enter in : 

Thee will I praise, for thou me beard's!, 

And hast my safety been ! ” 

* “Feb. 17, 1775. James Forbes, appointed chaplain to the force under 
mbuy Selections, 1 tf85. 
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the lives and habits of men. The man who asked after dinner, 
in Portsmouth, for the road to the Apollo Bandar was drunk. 
But the Duke of Wellington was perfectly sober to the end of 
his life, when he preferred the charpai or camp-bed, with which 
his early Indian career had made him familiar, to the four- 
posters or masses of Elizabethan upholstery. And so, in like 
manner, when all that this world holds was fading away from 
the eyes of Sir Charles Napier, the hero of Miyani, the windows 
of a square apartment in England were opened to the four winds 
of heaven, so that he might realise the old Indian bungalow. 
His son-in-law waved the colours that had been borne at Miyani 
and Haidarabad over him; and all was over. 

But each in Iris own way. One man decks his abode at 
home with the trophies of the Indian chase ; another fills his 
library with the blackwood of Bombay; and a third surrounds 
Ms drawing-room with Dekhan scenes, or sunny views of 
Matheran in some grey metropolis of the North. Even a sailor 
has been known to take home with him an Indian crow. In 
the wilds of Perthshire there remains the ruins of an Indian 
bungalow. The mouldering rooms are not now as they stood 
“near eighty years ago.” 

The story goes that its owner was much imbued with life in 
Western India, that nothing would satisfy liim but broad 
verandahs, Venetians, and all that sort of thing. We need not 
tell our readers that in Scotland, in November, the end of these 
things is death. 

The doctor was sent for to the nearest country town, and 
found our Anglo-Indian after ehota-liazri, with Ms teeth chatter¬ 
ing, under a mosquito curtain, and the wind off Ben Macdhui 
howling around his charpai. The man was saved by the skin 
of his teeth, hut his will was not broken. His friends advised 
Mm to leave at once for Occidental India and take his Portu¬ 
guese boy with him, which he did, to spend the remainder of 
his days there. 


Pew men who have spent a considerable portion of their life 
in India leave it without regret of some kind or other. It was 
so with James Forbes. With Mm the best view of Bombay,was 





uoi from Mm ilcc,]- i>l tlic outgoing ship. A crowd of associations 
rushed Jinn ami 1m tried In console himself with the fact 
that the liomliav winch he laid known in his early days was 
not the Bombay ol I7W4. lint he was very glad to get home, 
lie ordered supper, hut like people, as we have heard, who 
receive news ol a great or sudden acquisition of fortune, he 
could not eah‘ '1 lien he went to lied and could not sleep a 
u ink. the greenest land on earth, and itt hawthorn hedges, were 
ioil much lor him. When he left Bombay he took a good slice 
ol it with lnm. we do not mean in the matter of loaves and 
lishes, though m this he was well enough. But Stanmore Hill 



and .its surroundings, where lie settled down, must have looked 
for all the world like a hit cut out of Bombay or Gujarat. 

The love of Bombay with James 1’orhcs amounted to a ruling 
passion, and he did all he could to iostev it by the writing and 
publication of these bulky Memoirs. Ihibhoi, near Baroda, 
where he spent so inanv Years, haunted him pleasantly to his 

* rrcmelinml lloycliaiid (oils us this was his experience oue night in 
IfcGu. “There is an evil which 1 have seen under the sun, and it is 
heavy upon man; a man to whom God givctli riches, wealth and honour, 
so that he lackclh nothing f<-v his soul of all that he desireth, yet God giveth 
him not- power to eat ihenv'f, out a stranger eateth it.”— Errhs. vi. 1, 2. 
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dying day; and no wonder, for it seems a bonnie place, and 
often in his day-dreams, in the glades of merrie England, he 
would hear the old Indian sounds, the bray of the camel, the 
Muslim call to prayer from the minaret, or the plaintive refrain 
of women grinding at the mill, coming as a distant lullaby from 
the land that was afar off. By night, amid the silence of the 
Stanmore woods, the nightingale awakened him, but it was only 
to hear the warblings of the bulbul among the palm groves on 
Kambala Hill; and by day when he was seated in his conser¬ 
vatory in a mimic jungle of babul or camel thorn, the blackbird 
hopping among Ins gooseberry bushes was to him only a mina — 
with yellow legs—and nothing more. 

As Livingstone wrote in 1869 :—■ 

“ I shall look into your faces. 

And listen to what you say. 

And be often very near you 
When you think I’m far away.” 

So was Eorbes at home to the men and things he had left 
behind him in Western India. 

It was in these grounds that he erected an octagon building, 
which eight groups of sculpture adorned ; these he brought from 
the Gate of Diamonds at Dabhoi. It was situated on the 
margin of a lake covered profusely with the nymphea lotus, to 
remind him of the tanks of Gujarat. In his conservatory he 
beheld the tamarind, custard-apple, cotton, ginger, turmeric, and 
coffee-plants. There he gathered ripe guavas from a tree 
entwined by the crimson ipomea and sacred tulsi. He did not 
succeed in producing fruit on the mango tree, though this had 
been done by the Duke of Northumberland.* 


* “ Cctxvation of the Mango in England. —I regret much that I cannot 
hold out any hope of its successful cultivation in this country. Like many 
other tropical fruits, it thrives and ripens to perfection within a rather 
limited area in tropical countries, and all attempts to cultivate it in our 
hot-houses can only be said to have been complete failures. It is grown 
in all our Botanic hardens, and for many years at Sion House, Middlesex, 
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Herodotus, tlie father of Indian history. His two articles of 
belief were Bombay and the Bible. Out of the one he fashioned 
a competence for this world, and from the other he obtained an 
all-sufficiency for the world to come. 

“ Sought in one book his troubled mind to rest, 

And rightly deemed the book of God the best.” 


FORBES’S VIEW FROM MALABAR HILL. 

It has been suggested to us, that this view has not been 
taken from Malabar Hill, properly so called, but from Kam¬ 
bala Hill at a point near the bungalow occupied by Mr. 
Perosha M. Mehta, or where the road, as you ascend, turns off 
at a right angle. A friend has taken the trouble to verify all 
this, and we accept bis interpretation with thanks. He remarks 
justly, that there is no place on the left of the road as you 
now ascend Malabar Hill, where a tank could be placed, and 
that the one in this view is the Gowala Tank, and that the road 
between it and the spectator is the Kambala Hill road. The 
position of the Tower of Silence in the picture corresponds with 
this point of view. The Malabar Hill road, as a carriage road, 
was not in existence in 1771, and what we call Kambala Hill 
doubtless in these days came under the general name of Malabar 
Hill, All this may seem a very small matter, but it is not a 
small matter in the ancient topography of Bombay. The riddle 
is now solved, for the houses we see in the picture are not on 
Malabar Hill at all, and where, our readers will understand, 
there were no bungalows at this early period, but upon the 
margin of the Gowala Tank. 

“ Tankerville,” which he mentions, doubtless was one of 

Another, to which he alludes, the “ Betreat,” stood upon the 
Breach Candy sea margin. 

We hope that this construction of Forbes’s picture will com¬ 
mend itself to all who find pleasure in the contemplation of it. 
It was done by bis own hand, and deserves a little attention. 
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Chapter xxxi. 

.Eliza Draper. 

•■ I behoved bterne—implicitly I believed him: I had no motive to do other- 
vise than believe him, iust generous, and unhappy, till his death gave me 
u know that he was tainted with the vices of injustice, meanness and folly*” 


Tiie following well-worn passages were written by two men 
over fifty years of age. The first is Sterne’s and of date 1767:— 

“ Talking of widows—pray Eliza, if ever you are such, do not think of 
"ivme yourself to some wealthy nabob, because 1 design to marry you 
invscll. My wife cannot live long—she has sold all the provinces of France 
already—and 1 know not the woman 1 should like so well for her substitute 
as Yourself. J is true 1 am ninety-live in constitution, and you but twenty- 
five—rather too great a disparity this?— but what 1 want in youth 1 will 
make up m wit. ami good humour. 

“Not, bwilt so loved Ins Stella, Scarron his Maintenon, or Wallcrh his 
bnchanswi as f will love thee and sing thee, luy wife-elect.” 

The next is a rhapsody written thirty years after Eliza 
Drapers death, and is taken from Abbe Eaynal’s Histoire Philoso- 
'ph.-tqvc- (’•■■■ tlnr/y pities :—- 

“ Tor-itorv of Angengp, yen "are nothin;, hut you have given birth to 
Eliza. One day these common ial establishments founded by Europeans on 
the coasts of Asia will O’ ist no more. The grass will cover them, or the 
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avenged Indian will have built over their ruins; but if my writings have 
any duration, the name of Angengo will remain in the memory of men. 
Those who shall read my works, those whom the winds shall waft to thy 
shores, will say,—It is there that Eliza Draper was bom; and if there is a 
Briton among them, he will hasten to add with pride,—and she was born of 
English parents.” 

Some think these passages sublime, and some ridiculous, hut 
it has been cleverly said that it could only be the ridiculous 
who ever thought them’’sublime. What of Burns and Clarinda ? 
may be asked in reply. 

Burns was not in holy orders. At the time he was philan¬ 
dering with Mrs. Maclehose he was a young Scotch farmer, 
ushered from Mossgiel into the blaze of the Metropolis; and 
you may be sure whoever Burns’ Eliza was, he never penned 
such vapid declamation to her or to anybody else. 

There are some circumstances in Eliza Draper’s career quite 
phenomenal. Born and educated at Anjengo, a small factory 
down the coast, and not far from Cape Komorin, where there 
were very few Europeans, it seems a marvel how, never having 
been in Europe, she should yet have been able to carry herself 
and attract so much attention there, from men who, whatever 
were their morals, claimed a first position in society and letters ; 
for the young Napoleon the Great used to court the society and 
hang on the lips of Eaynal, and I have seen it stated that Paley 
averred the reading of Tristram Shandy was the summum honum 
of life. I hope not. 

If she was plain—and both Eaynal and Sterne say so—her 
looks must have been the least of her, for she had uncommon 
powers of fascination to captivate them as she did. What her 
education was we know not. We do not even know her maiden 
name. We know that Anjengo, though a small place, was very 
much sought after by the servants of the Company, and that it 
was worth £2000 or £3000 a year, twice as much of our money, 
to the chief of that factory, a more fuerative post,—from the 
pickings we suppose,—than even that of Bombay. 

It was at Anjengo that Orme the historian, sometimes called 
the Indian Thucydides, was born in 1728, some fourteen years 
earlier than Eliza; but he had the advantage of an English 
education at Harrow. Anjengo, we believe, is pleasantly situated 
at the foot of the Ghats amid purling brooks and running streams. 
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Of Daniel Draper. ber husband. we know more. Tie entered 
tlic service ot tlLe East India Company m 1719,■" became .Assis¬ 
tant Marine Paymaster. and afterwards Secretary to Govcrti- 
meut. He married Eliza about 17bl, and in 17H2 they went 
together to England. As lie liad been warehouse keeper at 
Gombruji pnov to 1.759. -we have no doubt that he bad seen 
service at other lactones, and it is probable that it was in 
Anjcngo that he first met Elha.f 

l u 1705 he returned alone to Eudia. Eliza followed in April, 
17C7, to her husband and children; and it was during the few 
weeks that preceded her departure from England that Sterne 
addressed the letters to her that have given her such an un¬ 
enviable notoriety- Their acquaintance in England, indeed, 
appears to have been of short duration, like most of Sterne’s 
short-lived flirtations. Mrs. Draper died in Bristol in 1778, 
aged thirty-five. $ Mr. Draper returned finally to Europe 
in 1782. § 

Headers of Sterna’s Life and Letters will recollect a Mr. and 
Mrs. James who figure largely ill his memoirs. It was the 
Jameses who introduced Eliza to Sterne. When Sterne penned 
his last letter in 1708, the last letter he ever wrote-—that letter 
which Thackeray calls ‘‘a cry for pity and for pardon ”—it was 
to tin- care of the Jameses that he consigned his only daughter, 
Lydia. James did not neglect liim during his last illness, hut 


to! UaSSt&^'rcbrliao'18R4) 
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paid him a visit a day or two before his death. It was from a 
dinner-party, where Mr. Janies was, that the first news of Sterne’s 
death was carried, and the inquiry which elicited it was probably 
prompted by him; * and it is considered by the most recent 
writer on Sterne t that James was one of the two only in¬ 
dividuals who could be found to carry the author of Tristram 
Shandy to a dishonoured grave. So far as we can gather, they 
seem to have been Sterne’s most disinterested friends; and it 
has been observed by the same writer: “Mrs. James, who" is 
always addressed in company with her husband, enjoys the 
almost unique distinction of being the only woman outside^his 
own family circle, whom Sterne never approaches in the language 
of artificial gallantry, but always in that of simple friendship 
and respect” } To whoever he manifested his profanity and 
profligacy, it was not to the Jameses, for the lie that he in¬ 
vented, that the Jameses would not speak to certain people 
because they disapproved of Steme’s communication with Eliza, 
and were desirous to put a stop to it, was studiously concealed 
from them, and to the Jameses Sterne was perpetually on his 
good behaviour. The Jameses were in some of the first of 


* “This, however, is to be found in the Memoirs of John Macdonald, ‘a 
cadet of the house of Keppoch,’ at that time footman to Mr. Crawford, a 
fashionable friend of Sterne's. His master had taken a house in Clifford 
Street in the Spring of 1768 ; and ‘ about this time,’ he writes, ‘.Mr. Sterne, 
the celebrated author, was taken ill at the silk-bag shop in Old Bond Street. 
He was sometimes called Tristram Shandy and sometimes Yorick, a very 
great favourite of the gentlemen. One day ’—namely, on the aforesaid 18th 
of March—‘my master had company to dinner who were speaking about 
him, the Duke of Roxburghe, the Earl of March, the Earl of Ossory, the 
Duke of Grafton, Mr. Garrick, Mr. Hume, and a Mr. James.’ Many, if not 
most, of the party, therefore were personal friends of the man who lay dying 
in the street hard by, and naturally enough the conversation turned on his 

inquire^liow Mr. Sterne is^tcwky? ^aodonaid did^oTand^in language 
which seems to bear the stamp of truth upon it, he thus records the grim 
story which he had to report to the assen/bled guests on his return. ‘ I 
went to Mr. Sterne’s lodgings; the mistress opened the door. I inquired 
how he did; she told me to go up to the nurse. I went into the room, and 
he was just a-dyiug. I waited ten minutes; but in live lie said, “ Now it is 
come.” He put up his hand as if to stop a blow, and died in a minute.^ The 

' \ H.D. Traill, BnnUsh Men of Letters, 1882. 
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Mrs. James which we give as a specimen of her literary handi¬ 
craft and powers of composition.* 

The interest increases as we proceed. 

We only take from his history what bears upon this Sterne’s 
Eliza business, or what may he of interest in the said relation 
to our Bombay readers. 

Mr. James—to which facts we now crave attention—joined the 
Bombay Marine in 1747, and was made a Commander in the 
Indian Navy in 1749 (that year in which Daniel Draper joined 
the service of the E. I. Co., becoming Marine Paymaster’s Assis- 


* A letter from Mrs. Draper, at Bombay, to Mrs. Anne James, dated 
April 15th, 1772 

“ I have heard some anecdotes extremely disadvantageous to the characters 
of the widow and daughter, and that from persons who said they had "been 
personally acquainted with them both in France and England. . . Some part 
of their Intelligence corroborated what I had a thousand times heard from 
the lips of Yorick, almost invariably repeated. . . The secret of mv letters. 
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Draper, and that it was through the Jameses and their Bombay 
connection that Eliza steps on the threshold, unenviable though 
it be, of a European reputation. We may mention that Mrs. 
James was a Miss Goddard, presumably a relative of General 
Goddard (daughter and co-lieiress of Edward Goddard, St. Anne’s, 
Westminster and of Harthain in Wiltshire), a man well known 
in Bombay, and who stormed and captured Ahmadabad in 1780. 





I desire to cut this Sterne-Eliza business as short as possible. 
We must lay the ghost, however, by challenging it and looking 
it boldly in the face. If any man say that it is a subject that 
repays neither time, trouble, nor attention, we null agree with 
him. If any man say the reverse we agree with him likewise 
In any ease our cry, we fear, will be that of Christian in the 
P-Uyrim's Program ,—“ Deliver rnc from this muckrake : ’ 

Eliza was vain and ruined by adulation, but this is iu> reason 
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why her follies should be brought into undue prominence, or 
her faults exaggerated. It does not clear Sterne’s character and 
conduct in the least, which appears to be intended by the writers. 
Was it nothing, we ask, that a man of European reputation, who 
had lived a life of infamy, should have poured his insidious 
flattery into the ears of a girl arriving in England at such a 
tender age, her only education being such as Western India 
then afforded ? If Eliza was corrupted and destroyed, she was 
corrupted and destroyed by Sterne himself, and he is the guilty 
party who ought to be arraigned at the assize. And Nathan 
said unto David, “ Thou art the man.” We have no evidence 
whatever to the contrary that until she was introduced by the 
Jameses to Sterne she was anything but well conducted. In 
fact, we know little about her until she steps on board the “ Earl 
of Chatham ” at Deal, and which sailed for Bombay on 3rd 
April, 1767, henceforth the Eliza of history. But everything is 
construed to her disadvantage. She organises a subscription lil 
Bombay on behalf of Sterne’s widow,—that is a crime. She 
asks Lydia Sterne to come to Bombay after her father’s death, 
—that is also a crime, and an insult to her mother because she 
did not include her in the invitation. Her jocular suggestion to 
Colonel Campbell, that Lydia would make a good wife for him, 
is set down as a piece of diabolical match-making with which 
she ought to have had no business whatever. Her tomb in Bristol 
Cathedral has inscribed on it these words :—“ In her, genius and 
benevolence were united.” That is also a crime and a lie, as if 
the Church authorities would have ever sanctioned her remains 
and memorial to have a place there, if she had been the miserable 
outcast she is represented to have been. She published the 
letters which Sterne addressed to her,—that was also a crime ; 
and if she had withheld or burned the letters.it would have 
been, we suppose, a crime all the same. After she found out the 
character of the man she had had to deal with she denounced him 
—this was a grievous crime, and an insult to his memory. 

We are not now, be it remembered, waging war for spotless 
innocence, but for bare justice and impartiality, and we are 
thankful that a Bombay man has unconsciously taken up the 
cudgels before us, one too of the right sort; for the name of 
James Forbes is familial to our readers, and to his high morale 
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and sound judgment on matters of this kind we most un¬ 
reservedly pin our faith. James Forbes would not wink at folly, 
nor lend a hand to shelter any one from justice merely because 
he or she hailed from Bombay. His words were written in 1812 
in cool blood, thirty years after all this Sterne-Eliza business 
had been wound up:—“ Eliza, a lady with whom I had the 
pleasure of being acquainted, whose refined tastes and elegant 
accomplishments need no encomium from my pen.” These are 
not the ordinary words of an ordinary man, hut those of one 
familiar with the story from first to last; and you may depend 
upon it, if he had not found a pleasure in looking back on his 
acquaintance with Eliza, the author of the Oriental Memoirs 
would never have penned them and put them in his book to be 
handed down to posterity. It is reported of Sir James Mackin¬ 
tosh that whenever Sterne’s name was mentioned he was wont 
to declare his low opinion of him, and that it was his only 
literary heresy. Heresy or not heresy, he felt a bad taste in his 
mouth whenever his name was mentioned. When Mackintosh 
arrived in Bombay there were several notable men there who 
knew a great deal more than we can ever know. In 1804 
William Ashburner and Robert Henshaw * were alive, and they 
both had been in the country forty years; and Jonathan Duncan 
was old enough in Eliza’s time to know Iris right hand from his 
left.' Quite sufficient reason here, we should think, for Mackin¬ 
tosh when he heard the name of Sterne to give vent to his 
loathing and contempt. But enough. 

“ No farther seek their merits to disclose. 

Or draw their frailties from their dread abode.” 

Now for Colonel Campbell. If you are the man tve think 
you are, we do not like thee. Colonel Campbell. It appears that 
a man of this name, when in Bombay in 1772, busied himself 
with Eliza in organising a subscription for Sterne’s widow, but 
whether it came to anything we do not know. He was then 
going home, and Mrs. Draper recommended Lydia Sterne to 
him as a partner in life. The advice seems to have suited 
neither party, for Lydia became Mrs. do Medalle. 


* W. Ashburner arrived in 1754 and R. Henshaw in 17G4. 
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There was published in 1796 a book well known to the 
bibliographers of'Western India —Journal Overland to India; 
by Donald Campbell of Barbreck who formerly commanded a 
regiment of cavalry in the service of the Nabob of the Karnatic; 
in a scries of letters to his son. It details his journey via the 
Euphrates, and imprisonment by the agents of Haidar Ali, the 
lather of Tipu Saheb, and bears reference to 1781 to 1785. But 
Donald Campbell was in India before this. He came ont when 
about sixteen years of age. In 1768 he was eighteen, and there 
is evidence to show that he was in Western India for several 
consecutive years after 1768. 

This is certain—that Mr. and Mrs. Draper from 1768 to 1772 
lived much of that time at “ Belvidere,” Mazagon; * and it was 
during the latter part of this period that Mr. Draper was 
Accountant-General and had his memorable tussle with 
William Hornby, then member of Council t (Governor 1771 
to 1784). 1 1 

Daniel Draper and Donald Campbell had this in common, 
that they both hated William Hornby. We think from the 
note which we give, that no man after reading it will come to 
any other conclusion than that its spite and bitterness are 
the result of personal malevolence, for some reason beyond our 
ken, for Hornby’s career, as it stood in 1796, was not such as to 
warrant such slashing assertions, t 


* “Daniel Draper, Chief of Surat, returned to Belvidere about 1772.”— 
Cornkill Mag., June 1887. 

t “ In 1765 he returned alone to India, took his seat in Council, and was 
appointed Accountant-General, in which office he had a severe and bitter 
contest with Hornby, whom he convicted of appropriating to his own use the 
stores of Government .”—Bombay Quarterly -Review, voL v., p. 189. 

; “ It happened, however, at this time that the chair of Bombay was filled 
by a person the most unqualified that could be found in any community for- 
an office of such importance, Governor Homby. He was allowed by the 
almost unanimous consent of thpse who knew his public or private character 



; exactly what might 






Moreover, Donald Campbell was a kind of knight-errant, 
always assisting damsels in distress, and sometimes, like Don 
Quixote, in search of adventures ; and in pursuance thereof he 
on several occasions got into some rather awkward scrapes. 
There was always, wherever he went, some captive to rescue 
from thraldom. There was one at Xante and one at Aleppo ; 
and on the death of his father, rummaging over some old papers, 
in the presence of the Deputy Sheriff of Argyle, his eye was 
confronted by the evidence of a Bombay escapade. This was 
a letter to his father from a Member of Parliament, formerly of 
liigh rank in India, regarding his conduct to a young married 
lady—said young lady being the M.P.’s own daughter—from 
Bombay to the shores of the Karnatic. We are astonished he 
came off with a whole skin; but he says on the Aleppo affair 
with confounded naivete and effrontery: “ I could not help 
repeating that most beautiful expression, put into the mouth of 
Maria by the inimitable Sterne (observe it is Sterne), ‘ God 
tempers the wind to the side (sic) of the shorn lamb.’ ” We are 
sorry to give such a rude shock to some of our readers, as this 
passage has been often supposed to be the veritable words of 
Holy Writ, which we need scarcely say is not the case. The 
inimitable Sterne ! Where Sterne and he found shorn lambs 
we have no manner of knowing. It was certainly not on the 
hills of Argyleshire, for they do not shear lambs in that quarter. 
These facts are of no importance except in connection with 
Sterne. If Colonel Campbell of Barbreck befriended the widow 
and the fatherless in their affliction, his hook proves to us that 
he did not keep himself unspotted from the world; and that he 
did not record this philanthropic act, i.c., the Mrs. Sterne's sub¬ 
scription, must be regarded merely as a modest and accidental 
omission which we have endeavoured to supply. 


have been expected, and instead of asserting the dignity of Great Britain or 
promoting the advantage of his employers, d arrow policy, selfish views, anil 
an indefatigable effort to enrich hhnseli made the whole tissue of his conduct 






The facts elicited regarding the James family arc interesting 
to a wider circle than that of Bombay. Everybody, of coarse, 
wants to know what Eliza was like, that so much balderdash 
should have been written about her. Was Bhe fair or brunette, 
tall or petite, buxom or slender ? According to Sterne, in 1767, 
she was a “ drooping lily,” whatever that may mean. We know 
that she had an oval face, a transparent complexion, brilliant 
eyes, a melodious voice, an appearaned of artless innocence, 
very considerable conversational powers, and very considerable 
powers of fascination. She played on the piano and the guitar. 
Three portraits of her were taken, but none of them are forth- 

But come with me to a ball in 1772, and we will know all 
about it. The place is not far off; it is in Apollo Street, though 
you would not know it, being now a dingy printing-office.* 
The Apollo Street of 1883 is not the Apollo StTeet of 1772, so I 
must ask you to clear away the Elphinstone Circle, Town Halit 
and other obstructions with one fell swoop until your line of 
vision is uninterrupted from the old Secretariat to the Bombay 
Arsenal, and fill in vacant spaces with the old Bombay Green, 
a grassy plain, at all events such grass as we have in December. 

The night is fine and I see some old Bombay friends overhead 
—Canopus shines brighter than any of Golconda s gems, and 
the Southern Cross still leaves a lingering trail over the heights 
of Thrill. Government House is a blaze of many coloured lights, 
and I cau see the Cathedral looming black, a silent monitor. 

Far and wide over the Green there is a swarm of palkies, 
amid which I am struggling, and the din of human voices, for 
the liamals are vociferous on this joyous night, singing their 
eternal see-saw song as they bear their burdens to the general 
rendezvous. And they come from all points of the compass— 
Church-gate, Bazar, Modi Khana, and Apollo Streets—bringing 
together all the youth and" beauty of the place. Take your 
stand there, on the flight of steps leading up to the great hall. 

Jonathan Duncau in his teens comes tripping up, and James 
Forbes with a heavier foot; and old Crommelin f totters past. 
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our former Governor, full of the weight of years and mercantile 
emprize in Canton. I can see through the avenue of lights the 
form of one whom I know, in scarlet and gold, and with a 
glorious queue, the Honourable William Hornby, Esquire, his 
eye not dim, nor his natural force abated, with the belles and 
beaux of the eighteenth century making their curtsy, as they pass 
before him one by one in courtly procession. I can see Daniel 
Draper in a plum-coloured suit, knee breeches, and shining- 
buckles with diamonds in his shoes, his right arm in a sling,* 
while with his left he holds an open snuff-box for the delecta¬ 
tion of the Governor. Yes, bygones are bygones now. I can 
see Colonel Campbell of Barbreck, boisterous and unscrupulous 

Having now seen enough in that quarter, I turn my attention 
in the opposite direction, and peer into the murky darkness 
which envelopes the ravelin and counterscarp of Bombay Castle, 
watching the numerous flickering lights of the palkywallahs, 
all converging to one focus, when a friend suddenly beckons to 
me. Here note well that I have dined, and for that matter 
supped also, and drained a beaker of Bombay Bunch to the 
health of Billy Pitt; but I am quite steady, that is to say, I 
can keep my head and—my feet also. So I comply. To see 
what ? The Destroying Angel from Belvidere. 

“ If she be not fair to me, 

What care I how fair she he." 

And lo and behold! while I am humming that bonnie ditty, 
the Mazagon turn-out, in crimson and much bravery, calls 
a halt. There is a deep-drawn sigh, with which we are well 
accustomed, from the oppressed hamals. The weight is light, 
but the journey is far. From this open palanquin a phantom 
glides noiselessly out, and descends so lightly that the very 
earth seems all too vulgar for the touch of her jewelled 
slippei-.f 


* “ His signature to the letters is of an exceedingly tottering and infirm 
character aB of one suffering from paralysis .”—CarnhiU Mag., June 1887. 

f Stebne’s 'Eliza (Motes and Queries, C' 1 S. x. 128).—“ Ido not think that 
there is any engraved portrait of this lady.” 
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But all is vanity. When you come near the tapestry of 
Raphael, those masterpieces of design and workmanship, you 
discover merely a few threads upon which some colour has been 
dashed, deftly woven or sewed together. 

So much for the living Eliza. 

The dead Sterne sleeps near Tyburn,* or has passed already 
into the hands of the body-snatchers, “ thy works belied—thy 



faith questioned—thy wit forgotten—thy learning trampled 

It is, however, time to turn to the illustration. The house 
in the foreground is a handsome, old-fashioned building, over- 
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looking the harbour, and was formerly part of a Portuguese 
convent.* Here lived Eliza. During a short stay in England 
for the benefit of her health, she became acquainted with Sterne, 
and their correspondence took place previous to her departure 
for India in 1767. On her return to Bombay, she was weak 
enough to listen to the seductive arts of an officer in the navy.f 
to whom, although closely watched, she contrived to escape by 
means of a rope ladder, from one of the upper apartments of this 



elve) silly panegyrical lin 
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CIIAPTE1! XXXII. 


William Hobnby and his Times. 


Hombay in her beginnings was a.kind of Home, liemmed in by 
l-ribes as -mid and warlike as the Samnite or the Volscian. 
Ever and anon hordes of fierce men w T onld burst away from the 
Indian Apennines, and earn’ devastation into the Konkan 
plains. The citv was nursed into hardihood by storm and 
tempest, so that bv the time William Hornby became Governor 
in 1771, the Marathas bad ceased to regard it as a possible 
conquest, except m eonpmction with some European Power. 
That Power was Prance, m the language of the day “our 
natural eucmv,” because, I suppose, she was our next-door 
neighbour ni Europe with whom we were perpetually brandish¬ 
ing words and swords. 

I remember as well as it it had been yesterday, the great 
review on Old Woman's Island in the year 1771.* I crossed 
Kolaba Perry dry-shod when the tide was out, while it was yet 
dark, and w as m the sky-light verandah of the lighthouse before 
daybreak. As the sun rose like a red shield from behind the 
black and rugged bastion of hills which fringe Bombay Harbour, 
the whole panorama animate and inanimate lay before me. 
The grand encampment had been there for weeks, and 9000 
men were under arms, and there were thousands of spectators. 
Every inch of ground was covered, and the circumference of 
the island seemed a sea of turbans swaying to and fro. The 
handarrms f were there <6 represent the days of old, and the 
newest evolutions were imported from Germany. 


* Travel* m various parts of Jiv 
thirty years and upwards ; bv Job 
t A local militia, now extinct, rti 
toddy drawers.—hee Lrver, pp. 66 


'jrope, Asia and Africa, during a : 
in Macdonald. London, 1790. 
Irawn largely from the Bhandari < 
and 68.—B. 


of 
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Our new Commander-in-Chief, Brigadier-General David 
Wedderburn, was there. He was only thirty years of age, and 
had been made Major-Commandant of a battalion after a big 
fight on the Continent under Frederick the Great, or the Duke 
of Brunswick for him, when he was in the twenty-first year of 
his age. The gigantic figure of Sir Eyre Coote also, from 
Madras, was to be seen mounted on a magnificent charger, 
man and horse bulking big over the heads of Kathiawar or 
Dekhan riders. There too was Admiral Lindsay from the Fleet 
in the harbour, every vessel with its bunting that day flying in 
the wind, and no joke about the Horse Marines. 

It was even said that Nana Fadnavis had come all the way 
from Poona to see the review, and was seen dressed as a kar- 
kun * incog, among the crowd of curious spectators. If it was 
not he, it was very like him ; a tall, thin, dark, eagle-eyed man. 

Nothing like the manoeuvres were ever seen before in 
Bombay. When we returned to Kolaba Ferry f the sea was 
still running too high to admit of our crossing, and the white 
waves were breaking on Mendham’s Point. We had, therefore, 
to wait, and as the day advanced the heat became overpowering. 
Coote, who was very stout, bad symptoms of apoplexy, and 
dropped his sword and threw up his hands in the air, when 
Colonel Keating, who by this time had taken to Ms palanquin, 
got but, rushed up, and supporting him, dashed some water on 
the back of his neck, wMch revived him. Coote, becoming im¬ 
patient at the delay, made for the water, when his beast, quite 
accustomed to this kind of work, took to swimming. Horse 
and rider emerged safely on the opposite bank of the ferry, and 
shaking off the spray—the last thing I saw of them was Coote 
and his charger cantering across the maidan and disappearing 
within the portals of the Apollo Gate, wMch was the great 
entrance in the south to the Fort of Bombay. 

A dinner followed. It was in the gfeat hall of Bombay Castle. 
The guests came up through the gateway facing the Green, filing 
up to the main entrance between the banyan trees, and mostly 
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■lof'i WU.rni HORNBY AN I* HIB TIMES. 

in piihmqumR, Sir John Lindsay uml his party from the Fleet by 
tlm Whtiri Gale. Tim hour was two. Hodges, who had come 
inmi 1‘iu'fJ. ml down lor the last time at the head of the table, 
for the mewtcnaws 01 death had come to take him down to 
Baiikot 1 »inv numbers of people that I knew, in war paint, 
flreesi rl ami JnsKilml, with their long queues in the fashion of 
(he times:—Hornby waning for dead men’s shoes; Draper 
curs mu inwardly his matrimonial infelicity ; Dow writing and 
milking history itself for Hindustan ; Hector Maoneil, an Argyle- 
shire man, showing lus sketches of Elcphanta; Colonel Thomas 
Keating waited upon by a scion of the lOppoeh family, John 
Macdonald, whom he had clothed in a livery of gold and green 
silk; Carnae, Eircrton and Cockhiim drinking hard, and 
Andrew li.amsav, steadiest oi Scotsmen, not even then dreaming 
ot the gubernatorial chair. James Forbes asked the blessing.* 
I have said that the dinner was m the great Hall of Council. 
Hornby had not yet come to his kingdom, and was now living 
at '• The Mount, ’ Mazngon, not having gone to Ins palatial 
house with lolly colonnade opposite the Dock Cate, f The 
Castle, at least this part ot it, had been constructed in ancient 
times before a single Englishman had set foot m the Island, 
vaulted and bombproof with walls more than seven feet thick, 
and had lx;en handed over to us as our Acropolis m the days 
of Charles II. But everything had been allowed to go to 
decay, and the great, owl might have been seen in the early 
morning skimming over its dreary bastions. A new Govern¬ 
ment House had been erected in Apollo Street,t and all portable 
articles had been earned away to it. The wails were gaunt and 
bare, and the ornaments had disappeared. One portrait, and 
oue only remained. Nobody had eared to take it away, and it 
seemed to look down with a melancholy aspect on the guests as 
the wine and wassail went round. It was of William Wake,— 
that William Wake of whem people, still remembered that he 
had sentenced two women to be burned alive at the Castle 


* A very proper man for the purpose ; appointed Chaplain to the Forces 
with Eaghoba, 17th February, 1775.—Forrest's Selections. 
t Now the Great Western Hotel, Vol. II., pp. 15, 4a. 
t Sold by Government to the Sardar Abdul Huq of Haularabad. 
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gate,* * * § and deaf to the cries for mercy from its dungeons had 
seen with indifference an English doctor with a halter round his 
neck dragged through the streets by the negro hangman, f A 
faded map perpetuated the geographical errors of the time, and 
I could distinctly read from the place where I sat those “ con¬ 
siderable cities ” on the banks of tbe Savitri, which bad excited 
the fears of previous Governors, t trace the Tapti to its source 
in Russian Tartary, and descry the great fortress on Raygarh 
rising from the neighbourhood of the Bor Ghat § fifty miles from 
its real position. The dinner was good, and it was there I saw 
the first bill of fare that either I or any other man had seen in 
Bombay. || There were fifty things in it, and a column for the 
wines. The Governor looked vacantly at it and instinctively 
passed it on to his next neighbour. But there was no beef or 
mutton. The Sidi from whom we got all our large and small 
cattle had struck work for higher wages, and fish and fowl were 
the order of the day. The piece de resistance was a turkey, and 
I tell you they didn’t kill turkey in these times every day in 
Bombay Castle. I forgot to say there were four of them. On 
three of them Drs. Bond, Tenant, and Richardson did duty, but, 
whether by accident or intention I know not, the fourth fell to 
a young Lieutenant in the Navy who sat next me, who hashed 
and slashed away with great vigour to very little purpose, and 
sorely tried the patience of the hungry guests. There was 
variety enough in all conscience, to satisfy the taste, and from 
Basrah to Bantam everything that could he produced in the 
hen and chicken line. A hen roasted surrounded with sausages, 
a hen boiled in oyster sauce,—such were some of the viands 
which tempted the Bombay epicure in the year 1771. But 
who shall describe the syllabubs ? A perfect ocean in a 
gigantic epergne. Everybody took syllabubs, and the epergne 
remained a veritable widow’s cnjse, full to overflowing of 


* An account of this may be found in th 
Sessions, 1740. 

f Narrative of the very extraordinary advent 
William Wills , Surgeon in the year 1748, vitl 
Mutinous expressions at Bombay , and Jianishmen 

% Forrest’s Selections, 1885. 

§ Ibid. 


s and sufferings <}f Mr. 
.9 Trial for Shift and 
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svl)ii!.iil« o11’i jinv.T dimini->him>. I wished at one time that 
i-vi-rvilm!;' hail conic to au end, as the noise, the heat and the 
smells, were jvisinvclv sKtkmiuiit. Item" seated with my face 

the sea 1 turned aivfiv lor rebel to another scene. I saw the 
harbour alrammt' like a molten mirror, and speckled with the 
while sails of oiilh'v.it and pylUmar ; * great three deckers also 
wore, there + ready to send forth smoke jinil flame. Beyond lay 
the sister islands of Karanfa peacefully m the sunshine, albeit 
the. Mara than had rim up a redoubt to dominate what they 
could on that side, of the harbour. Wo drank Madeira and the 
hot wines of Portugal, the ladies negus. Miss do la Garde was 
the, belle. Coote was a modest man, and like most men of 
treat deeds reticent about (hem ; we could get nothing out of 
him about Plasscy or Wandiwash.t except interjections, a “ yes ” 
or a ,l no ” as the case micht he. But Wedderbnm told us of 

Loudon, and of Maxwell’s britmde at the battle of -, it was 

some, unpronounceable name.!} Our men swore dreadfully in 
Flanders, and Thrad had been in Flanders, and lie was now 
amongst those sepioys which the Great Frederick, his master for 
the time being, had said “ if only he had them he could conquer 
the whole ol Europe.' |l 

I observed that the Admiral Lindsay sat on the President's 
right, Goote, on the left, and concluded that this was in compli¬ 
ment to the Navy as the right arm of the service, but was told 
that Lindsay had come out with great powers from the Duke of 
Grafton the Prime Minister, powers which the East India 
Company had refused. 


* Gallevat—a loud of galley, or war-boat, with oars, of small draught, 
used on die “West. Coast of India till near the end of last century. Pattamar 
—a latcen-rjgged ship with one, two or three masts, still common.—See 

A u!’C1 ]Jviis: o ./i.sV'.a. 

t Admiral Lindsay s 1’feet then m Bombay Harbour, 
t In bonli Arcot, taken by Loots in 1759, but besieged by Lully and 
Bussy m 17b0, when Cootc utterly routed them in the most important battle 
ever won over the French in India.—B. 

I Wedderburn s big tight was Vellmghausen, which Carlyle faithfully 
nauates in las _/.?/,j of Frederick the Great, flo adds the significant 
remark, loth duly, 1791—a date worth remembering if the reader please.” 

II General Briggs is the aiiuionry for this statement, and adds that the 
remark was made by Frederick after reudiug or hearing Orme’s History. 
Hie story is not in LarlyL 
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I looked at these two men, Coote with the laurels of Plassey 
on his brow, and Lindsay the great plenipotentiary in the full 
plenitude of his powers. Coote was to die in India and be 
buried in England. Lindsay was to die in England and be 
buried in Westminster Abbey, under whose vaulted roof are 
two monuments—one to Coote Bahadur, the other to the 
Rear-Admiral of the i Red, the last but one of his family 
branch.* 

When all was done in the eating (but not in the drinking) 
line, hookas and scandal came into requisition. There was 
not much of the latter. Some of ns strolled into the pleasaunce, 
and up to the ramparts among the cocoanut palms, even to the 
Tank bastion. I learned that Keating was under a cloud, and 
that a “ foul draft,” they called it, of impeachment had been 
already framed against him. It was the old story—somebody 
looked into his accounts when he was away—playing cards, 
drinking Bombay punch, or listening to the strains of the French 
horn at Fort Victoria, and he was threatening to go home and 
submit the whole matter to the East India Company. Shaw, a 
member of Council, when the affair was mbjudice, had spoken 
improperly in public of him, and he had sent him a challenge 
which was not accepted.! I observed Coote and Dow tete-a-tete,, 
over a map of Mesopotamia, as they were about setting out on 
a journey;to England, through its deserts. People were in doubt 
about the overland journey, but the travellers came out alive at 
the other end, and Dow had the satisfaction of meeting with 
some old schoolfellows somewhere in East Lothian; he did 
not die till 1779. Coote met Dr. Johnson on his tour to the 
Hebrides, and told him all about his great journey, a mighty 
contrast to Johnson’s,! and afterwards returned as Commander- 
in-Chief of His Majesty’s Forces in India, 

I never saw Wedderburn again, for he was killed the very 
next year at the siege of Bharoch, nor Commodore Watson, who 
was killed at the siege of Thana in 1774. I had spent a very 
happy time with the Commodore, the previous hot season at 



VnirolBii. on the kinks of the Taiisa* where also was Sir John 
Ijimlsnv. 

I Jo nd know whether wo broke up on that (lav or the next, 
bur I noticed m J leit in jnv palanquin that the pigeons were 
feeding gjwdiJv °n tin: ImiiiiImy (treen. 

1 v noted wnne of the Bombay people at their houses after* 
wards—Horn I iv nr. the Mount, hliaw f at Ooraercarry among 
gardens and hie trees, a imlo from town. liamsav s secluded 
place. was m the Malum woods, trailer’s two-storeyed house at 
Beivulere., Mazagon. and Colonel Dows Mansion, the Marme- 
house adjoining the Dockyard. where ho had a public night 
onep. a week. Kgertou. Hunter, and Jervis had their bungalows 
on a. slope on Malabar Hill, so had Colonel Keating, and his 
house, was named Jhmda.ll Lodge, and it was the most sumptuous 
.1 than lilt He 1ml hreh. lose us u Ids gite an English 
coachman, and an English valet, whom (/overnor Hodges wished 
to engage, hut Keating gave hint higher wages—forty guineas 
a yearall ionud. ’ Keat-mg had the charge ol the walls and 
lortilioataons. the building and repairing thercot. and disbursed m 
wages a lakh of rupees every month, and the report, was. and 
1 believed it, that with the perquisites his income was equal 
to that ol the (.onimandei’-m-Oliiei. His wile was at home, and 
he was: the gavest man m Bombay, became ill. took Jesuit’s 
hark and 'Venetian treacle, and was dually given up by the 
([odors. His lips were moistened with a leather, and a hand 
mirror put lo lint mouth showed that the breath of life was still 
m him. His pulse, however, quickened with the turn of the 
tide. Dreamed he had been playing cards with Death and bent 
Death. To restore him still .lurther lie had been with James 
horbes to Bankot. but while. Forbes rode, Keating had a palki 
all the way, into which at intervals Forbes fired volleys of 
judicious remarks to turn Ins mind into a proper way ol thinking, 
sleeping, or awake. This was the first time 1 had seen William 
Hornby, the last was when I chanced to be m Bombay, m 1779. 

■ A .great resort for Bombay people at this time. There are hot wells 
thole, oi.o it is not far from the new waterworks liuw (1SSG) in process of 

f hlnuv suspended the service ill 1770.—Forrest’s .S elections. 

| kamtahi Hill was call ..! Malabar Hill in those days. 
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He had fought the India Directors at home, he had fought 
the Council in Calcutta, fought his own Council in Bombay, 
and lived to see, whatever were the disasters it entailed, 
the one dominant idea of his life—that of placing Raghunath 
Eao at the head of Maratha dominion—adopted by them all. 
No more round shot now from Warren Hastings and Sir 
Philip Francis.* 

He had fought with witchcraft and necromancy in his own 
house, until his wife Anne Hornby left him for England—left 
him to pace the bastions of Bombay Castle, and gaze wistfully 
over those black rocks on which the sea-gulls seem to flutter so 
unconcernedly for evermora 

“ And hey Annie, and ho Annie! 

O Annie, winna ye bide, 

But ay, the mair that he cried Annie, 

The higher grew the tide. 

And hey Annie, and ho Annie ! 

0 Annie, speak to me; 

But aye the louder that he cried Annie, 

The louder roared the sea .”—(Old Ballad.) 

It was a dull Christmas in Bombay that of 1778, and when 
the New Year dawned on the island, we were already in deep 
waters. J^hat it was coming to God only knew, with Elliot 
dead, with Leslie dead, and on the last day of the year Cay and 
Stewart killed under the shadow of the black rock of Karli, with 
Mostyn, who held in his breast half the secrets of the Maratha 
Empire, breathing his last in Bombay on the first day of 
January.f I wonder not that Hornby was “unable to hold 
the pen,” and the Secretary had to sign for him. And when the 
message came in from Eraser at Khandala, so like the truth 
that every one believed it, “ our army is all cut to pieces,” I 




is bad enough, but to learn that the leaders of the expedition 
are tom by dissensions as to ■which shall receive the highest 
military honours is still worse. ' 

It did not come upon Hornby all of a sudden. There had 
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Gordon reaches Thana overland preparatory to the siege, he writes, 
" the distance from Sion to Thana has been very much misrepre¬ 
sented, and the difficulties in the course of the march have been 
inconceivable.” * What would Sivaji, who harried Poona and 
returned to Singarh in a night, have said to this, or the Pindaris 
who could cover a distance of fifty or seventy miles in twenty- 
four hours with 3000 horse ? The Duke had very much of the 
same kind of ground to go over in his celebrated march, and lost 
very few bullocks. These were the kind of men out of which 
Hornby had to make the leaders of his expedition, vain, 
boasting, theoretical men who knew as little of the Bor Ghat as 
of the Shatargardan Pass, and to whom the windings of the 
Indrayeni were as unknown as those of the Harirud. Day after 
day his harkaras dropped in with their ears cut off. But the 
inevitable one came—stores burnt, heavy guns trundled into 
Taligaum Tank, and the men, if we can call them such, returned 
with their wretched compact, in forty-eight hours, from the 
scene of their dishonour. It had taken them as many days to 
get there. Wargaum! 

“ In all the bonds we ever bore, 

We grieved, we sighed, we wept, 

We never blushed before, f 

. But how did Hornby receive the Treaty ? He rose to the 
occasion— 

“Burn, burn, he cried with rage, 

Hell is the doom of every page ” 

—consigning it to the limbo . of preposterous conventions. 
“ Thou canst not say I did it.” If you gentlemen cannot 
wield the sword, I at all events can now' hold the pen, and so 
his winged words went to Hastings and to Goddard, a General 
who moved with alacrity from sea to sea to the conquest 
of Dabhoit and Ahmadabad, and within nine months he 
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not bad Wargaum we wouldn’t have had Argaum or, say, 
Korigaum, where so many deeds of valour were performed. 

More than this, Wargaum showed us that under the Maratha 
shirt of mail there existed a chivalry and liigh-souled honour 
worthy of the cuirass and morion of the Crusader. All honour 
does not exist in European lands, or we should certainly have 
been swallowed up on that 13th of January, 1779, according to 
poor Fraser’s message/ Had Nana Fadnavis been Napoleon 
Bonaparte, or even 


our own Edward I. 
—Malleus Scotorum — 
there would not have 
been a man left to tell 
the tale, and the whole 
course of our relations 
with the East Indies 
would have been 
changed. 

How it came to pass 
carries us back to the 
golden mice of Senna¬ 
cherib, and we can 
only say of Wargaum 
—“ Look at me and 
learn to reverence the 
gods.” There was one 
man who, as if by in¬ 
tuition, quickly per¬ 



ceived what was in¬ 


volved in a stupendous act of grace. “ The quality of mercy is 
not strained, it blesseth him who takes and him who gives,” and 
so William Hornby, censuring no man, and casting all narrow or 
ulterior views to the winds, fixed his eye on a most conspicuous 
deed of gallantry on the part of the Maratbas, and counselled 
that act by which the British nation vindicates for ever her title 


* William Fraser made noble amends for all this. He mounted tire 
breach as a volunteer with the forlorn hope at Alimadubad, and received all 
sorts of compliments for his distinguished valour. 



as a true arbiter of interests other than herown. That sugges¬ 
tion was no less than the making of a free gift of the city of 
Bharoch to Madhavji Sindia, with a revenue of £60,000 a year, 
which was confirmed by Imperial fiat in the treaty of Salbei • 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Poona and the Malets. 

The great bulk of our public men in Indian History have 
sprung from the middle classes. Eor example, Charles Malet 
and Charles Forbes were the sons of country clergymen. The 
aristocracy, however, has contributed a good many, and even 
kings’ daughters (Lady Falkland to wit) have been among her 
honourable women. Some have risen, to their credit, from 
great obscurity, and conquered the difficulties of early up¬ 
bringing. Of this class was Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde, who 
was the son of a small cabinet-maker. The most extraordinary 
instance in this respect was James Macrae, who preceded Pitt 
as Governor of Madras. He rose from the position of a cabin- 
boy and his antecedents have been quite public for ages. His 
mother was a washerwoman in Ayr; and his niece, the 
daughter of a fiddler, with much of Mr. Macrae’s money, for he 
was very wealthy, married that Earl of Glencairn whose son 
was the fast friend of Robert Bums. He is immortalised in the 
poet’s Lament, while the poet’s son, once well known in India, 
Colonel James Glencairn Burns, bore the honoured name.* 

Few have created great families in England. The two 
Elphinstones, uncle and nephew, never married. It was not 
the Indian branch of the Childs that founded the opulent 
banking family of that name in London, and though the 
Oxenden baronetcy has been in existence for two hundred years, 
its fame rests very much with its great founder who sleeps at 
Surat. The Jenkinsons (the Duke, 1801, met Mrs. J. in 
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I have not the slightest doubt, and I should not be surprised if 
they lived in one of the five bungalows of the Residency, for 
the compound in those days extended far and wide, from the 
Judge’s house to the School of Science and beyond it. And as 
visitors were then few and far between, the Wales family would 
be quite an acquisition. 

If the girls were in Ppona (.1790 to 1795) they must have 
had a lively time of it. Those were exciting times. It was 
then Ghasi Ram (1791) was atoned to death. Sindia died of 
fever at Wanawri (1794), and the tragic end of the Peshwah 
took place by bis falling over a terrace of the palace (1795). 

These, however, were merely thunder-peals before and after 
the gayest time that Poona ever had. That period lasted from 
June 1792 to February 1794, and comprehends all the time of 
Madhavji Sindia’s visit. Crowds of strangers from all quarters 
eame to Poona, an enormous amount of money was spent, and 
the bazar was jubilant. When the day arrived that the 
Peshwah was to be invested by Sindia (for it was for this 
purpose he had come) as vassal of the Emperor of Dehli, who 
was now a mere puppet in his hands, excitement had reached 
the boiling-point and Poona was in exedsis. This was the 11th 
of June, 1792, when the time of singing of birds is at hand, and 
when Nature spreads her green mantle over the arid plains of 
the' Dekhan. 

Sindia’s camp was pitched near the Sangam, but all the way 
to Khirki his tents dotted the ground on hill or hollow, for 
wherever you now see scrub or brushwood, was then littered by 
a holiday population of Sindia’s followers and the like. 

Night after night the Ganesha room of the Satui-day Palace 
was a blaze of light: there were hundreds of dancing girls, rills 
of running water and fountains playing, and music which we 
may condemn as monotonous, but which to the Oriental is 
heaven upon earth. The Hirnbagh, or Diamond Garden, was in 
all its glory, and the Tarabagh, on “ Helen’s Isle,” looked on 
the lake like a speck on a looking-glass. At the Vaghoba Stone 
tigers were baited by elephants, and there were water-]larties 
and feasts of lanterns on the Muta-Mula. On the big day of 
the Peshwah’s installation a throne was creeled at. the cud of 
a suite of tents some distance from Sindia’s cauip, alter the 
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vouch in all earnestness they have been found capable of 

It need not give.the reader much trouble to reconstruct the 
Poona of 1792. But to do this you must begin your work with 
demolition. Blot out all the churches, steeples and cemeteries 
from your map, all the barracks and hospitals which you see 
to-day, all the railroads, telegraphs, good roads and bridges, for 
in 1792 there is only <jne wooden bridge, rotten and insecure. 
Blot out your Assembly and Council Hall, the Governor and 
those who sit with him in Council, and substitute one man who 
is greater than his sovereign—Nana Fadnavis. Wipe out all 
your schools and colleges, your orators who preach and your 
missionaries who teach, and with them scatter to the winds 
every vestige of free thought in congress or conventicle. Snuff 
out the Press, give to no man what he can call his own, and 
take from him who hath the proceeds of his industry, for this is 
how they do things in the glorious days of the Peshwah. 
Demolish every English bungalow except one—the Eesidency 
at the Sangam—which was to be for many a year a star, which 
burned with a clear and steady light and ushered in the reign of 
peace and goodwill to men, for it is only to be quenched when 
the Residency itself shall light up the dark waters of the Muta- 
Mula with a blaze of vermilion (5th November, 1817), which we. 
need not remind the reader is the date of the battle of Kliirki. 
And when you have done this fill in your vacant space of one 
and a-half square mile with your city of Poona, To do this we 
will give you all the present bazaar and the finest houses in it, 
and you can build for the magnates abodes as high as you 
piease. You can select all the temples at the Sangam or else¬ 
where, and as much of Parbati as was then built, and for your 
population we give you 120,000 of buying, selling, shouting and 
screaming inhabitants. Moor says (Hiruhi Pantheon )—“The 
city is neither elegantly nor handsomely built.” Poona, how¬ 
ever, as to its surroundings was very much the same then as 
it is to-day. The view from the bridge was as magnificent. 
There is the same blue sky dappled with fleecy clouds, and the 
parrots scream from tree to tree. Parbati an everlasting frown, 
and who in Poona does not know Singarh ! Beyond it Toma 
with its blue cone and the ghost of Sivaji still hovering about 





at Kolaba, then an island, now an integral portion of Bombay. 
The place in those days was much frequented by delicate people, 
and on its promontory projecting into the Indian Ocean a light¬ 
house had been recently erected (1769). In 1799, four years 
after his death, Susan Wales, his eldest daughter, was married 
to Sir Charles Malet, and they left India for England some time 
thereafter. But married or unmarried, Susan took good care to 
put a marble tablet ty> his memory in what is now Bombay 
Cathedral. It is still in excellent preservation, and if untouched 
by man or the violence of tire elements seems good for the next 
hundred years. “ In grateful, affectionate remembrance of her 
parents,” one from Peterhead, the other from Dundee, the 
epitaph is pathetic enough and of touching simplicity. I dare¬ 
say it is a cenotaph, for Mr. Wales was most likely buried at 
Thalia, though his wife may be interred at this spot. With its 
first words “ Sacred to the memory of James Wales, Gent.,” you 
need not quarrel, for it informs future generations that if he was 
a wanderer he was nevertheless a gentleman. This tribute of 
filial affection was Susan’s work, for she says so herself, and no 
doubt devised by her when she stood “ like Buth amid the alien 
corn.” But we must proceed. 

Unto Susan Malet were born eight sons, who all lived 
to a great age, and some of them yet survive. The Wales 
family were all daughters, the Malets all sons. Arthur 
was a Member of the Bombay Council. He it was who. lost 
his wife and child at the Bankot Bar, when thirteen boat¬ 
men also were drowned.* Hugh, when Collector of Thana, 
discovered Matheran (1850), and Colonel George Grenville was 
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CHAPTER XXXIY. 

Napoleon I!oxaparte at Suez, 1798. 

“ I lave Bonaparte’s despatches now before me. Bombay, if they can get 
there, I know is their first object.”—Lord Nelson, Letter to Governor Duncan 
of Bombay, dated Mouths of the Nile , 9 th August, 1798. 

These is a marvellous interest in everything connected with 
Napoleon Bonaparte ; and now that liis nephew has come and 
gone like a dream, the interest in no way lessens, but his figure 
bulks bigger by contrast, for the huge train of events of which 
he was the creator beggars everything that has come alter him. 
When Louis Napoleon was paving the way for empire he filled 
the Paris Theatre Historipuc with gorgeous spectacles ,—Siege uf 
Toulon, Crossing the Alps, Plains of Italy, and the Invasion of 
Egypt; splendid scenic displays of war horses and fighting men, 
nowhere more full of startling and brilliant contrasts of East 
and West than when Italy was left behind for the turbans, 
scimitars, camels, palms, and pyramids of Egypt. 

■The invasion of Egypt began by the landing of the expedition, 
as our readers are aware, in 1798. The date was the 2nd July, 
and the episode of Napoleon’s visit to Suez took place in 
December of the same year. He spent his Christmas holidays 
there. 

now the half-way house between Europe and Asia, is a place 
of no great antiquity, at least under its present name.* It is 
here that the traditions of thirty centuries and many expositors 
of Holy Writ agree in fixing the loath of the Exodus and the 
passage of the Red Sea by the Israelitcs.f Volney in 1790 

* 1500. " 

Exodus crept up to the Bitter Lakes. Discoveries made near Tel-el-Kcbir* 
apparently the site of Pitliom, confirm Ibis view. Wee Ildus «•> the Altaly or 
the Bible (Oxford). 
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lady once settled here brought out with her a quantity of 
English earth, of which to make a miniature garden: “ a dearer, 
sweeter spot than all the rest,” for the land hereabout seems as 
if a curse lay upon it. It has great associations, but it is a 
poor consolation to the exile to be told that Suez is mentioned 
in the Arabian Nights* that he is living on the site of 
Cleopatris, of Arsinoe, or of Qolzum, nay, even that it was here 
that the angel of the Lord found Hagar by a fountain of water 
on the way to Shur. Who can bring a clean tiling out of an 
unclean ? They say that it is full of vermin. The king of the 
fleas keeps his court at Tiberias, but he has some most wicked 
vicegerents at Suez, which seem to combine the poison of Asia 
with the pungency and active habits of modem Europe. Every¬ 
body seems to notice this. Pococke, in his Description of the. 
Mast and other Countries, 1737, says, “ full of bugs and vermin ; ” 
and Sir Charles Napier, reduced to skin and bone in 1851, as 
we can verify, a “ bearded vision,” the mere atomy of a man, 
apparently far beyond the reach of insect attacks, utters these 
portentous words : “ bugs abound.” No traveller remains longer 
than he can help at Suez. An American once went over to the 
Wells of Moses. He was never seen again,—spirited away by 
the boatmen or others to the world to come. But this is the 
Suez of the past. 

HIS VISIT AND SCHEMES. 

Bonaparte left Cairo on the 24th December with 100 horse 
and 200 foot, and on the 25th was at Suez. His reasons for 
visiting Suez we shall see. He was the first man who took the 
Suez Canal out of the region of myth and dreamland, and gave 
a practical turn to it by taking with him a body of engineers. 
They mapped the course of the ancient canal and surveyed the 
ground deemed practicable for a new one; ami when Lepere 
presented his report Bonaparte uttered these prophetic words : 
“ La chose est grande ; ce, nc sera pas moi gni mnintenant pourra 
I’accomplir, rnais Ic gowemanciU tore trouvera pnit-etrc nn 
jour sa gloirc elans F execution ih ce jmjd.” When Bonaparte 
came to Suez his fortunes were at a low ebb: bis army, in a 

' Lancs Arabian Miybts ; Story uf Jwdar, 1517. 
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Jast words at Coruna. So say we, all of us, Highlanders and 
Lowlanders. 

UKOSSES THE RED SEA. 

At 3 a.m., 28th December, Bonaparte set out from Suez on 
his way to the Wells of Moses, “ out of respect for Moses.” 
He took 60 foot and as many of the 100 horse as could con¬ 
veniently accompany.him. The cavalcade crossed the Rod Sea, 
at the spot he assigned to the Exodus, and returned to Suez the 
same night. Being rather late, they made a narrow escape, for 
they came across the Gulf lower down, where the water was 
deeper. That there was some confusion, disorder, and shouting 
in the darkness, and that General Caffarelli’s wooden leg 
insisted on swimming seems undoubted. That there was 
danger is proved by a native guide lingering behind, doubling 
the Gulf, and returning by land to Suez next morning. The 
following despatch is new to us on the contretemps, and 
corroborates the statement that General Caffarelli became one 
of the Horse Marines :— 

Quartier-general, au C-aire, -< ■ nivCse an vii. 

(9th i iv 1 

Le Citnyen Louis, guide a cheval, est oonime brigadier. 

il lui sera fait present d'un sabre sur lequel sera cent. i t T 

general Bonaparte nit guide u cheval Louis suri’autre cote 1 / 1 1 

mer liouge." 

Ddj t 1 l IU !u,e 

Note .—Ce guide avoit saure ie general Caffarelli, dont le chevni sVtbt 
abattu au passage de la trier Rouge.* 

We give Kinglake’s descrintion from that most delightful of 
all books of Eastern travel, Eothcn, 1836 :— 
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mysterious French fleet which was seen one day at Ceylon, and 
again at the Isle of France. The mind was on the tenter-hooks, 
and Sunday gave no rest. When members of Council were at 
prayers in the Cathedral, they were nudged on the elbow to 
come ek dum to a meeting of Council next door. The editors of 
the Courier and Gazette —for both papers then existed—were 
warned to publish neither arrival nor departure, nor that which 
was expected. A man was stationed on the masthead of the 
“ Suffolk,” at the harbour mouth, on the outlook night and day. 
There was quite a flutter among the merchants when tenders 
were asked for the Egyptian Expedition. Charles Forbes opens 
the ball. Then comes Bruce, Fawcett and Co., and Charles 
Adamson with his big ship. “ To all those conversant with 
shipping it is a point universally known, that small vessels 
are navigated with much greater expense than large ones." 
Undeniable. Arthur Wellesley was here, and had he gone in 
the vessel intended for him, he would never have been heard of. 
We need not ask whence all this excitement. Napoleon had 
been at Suez; and the reader of the commonest history-books 
can see what Bonaparte did after this, and he will estimate what 
his capabilities then were. For who could tell ? The world 
was then in the throes of revolution, and it was an open ques¬ 
tion whether the vessel of the English State in India might not 
go down in a sea of anarchy. Nelson, Wellington, and Aber- 
cromby, each in his own sphere, backed by the wisdom of 
English statesmen and the resources of the English nation, 
solved for us, under Almighty Providence, the momentous 
question. 


The two Napoleons, uncle and nephew, I. and III., had much 
to do with the Suez Canal. We have seen that Bonaparte was 
the first to put the idea into a tangible shape. Of this the 
proofs are incontestable, for whydid he come to Suez l And 
Louis Napoleon gave it such material and political assistance as 
was possible to him. These two men were, in a sense, the 
Alpha and Omega of the Canal; and had Ferdinand Lesscps 
erected a monument to either of the Bonapartes as high as the 
Colossus of Bhodes, he would but have followed the instincts of 





1798. 
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that the deaths among the cattle on the march were few and far 
between. This result requires money; and owing to the terror¬ 
ism of the Peshwah’s agents, money had crept into secret hiding- 
places, and the Shroffs, frightened, and with good grounds, for 
their very lives, had decamped. We must try to realise a time 
when the Indian Government had no facility for raising monej" 
by loan, and when she was not strong enough to constitute a. 
public creditor in India, and we will come to the conclusion that 
the money question was the question of questions. There are no 
public loans to Government in India before 30tli June, 1813.® 
Twice, in his public despatches to the Governor-General, the Duke 
calls his attention to the fact that a Bombay merchant had come 
forward to assist the Government in its hour of need. I will 
not condescend to go into the question that Sir Charles Borbes 
knew what he was doing as well as the Duke. The facts remain 
the same, that the Government wauted money, and Sir Charles 
gave them it; and everybody is supposed to know what he is 
doing in businesses of this land. Did any Kative Prince or 
merchant do, or even offer to do, what Sir Charles did ? t The 
amount was not small. At one time there was £500,000 
running, equal to a million of our money, lent by Forbes and 
Bruce, Fawcett and Co.—for they were both interested—and 
this at a time of scare. It was a kind of advance to Govern¬ 
ment on their growing crop of cotton from Gujarat, teak from 
Malabar, sandalwood from Mangalor, at prices agreed on; 
money paid now, and produce taken delivery of afterwards. 
Interest was to be paid by Government at the rate of f per 
cent, per month, and 2s. 6 d. exchange on such amounts as might 
be repaid in England,—sicca rupees against 12 months’ date 
bills, we suppose. If they gained anything on these last items, 


* Notifications relative to the Ptillic Loans of the Government of India. 
republished from the Government Uaeetie 1 SCO to 187!l-lSSl>. 

“‘Two pdeces’ of Government paper have been sent me bearing date sth 
September, 1G78, 11s. 45,000. and Almost lotli. .1070, Jis. im.OOO: both are 
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prosecution. Who knows if Assaye could have been fought 
without them. 


CONCLUSION. 

History, as a rale, does not recognise such subjects as we 
have been discussing, but it is precisely for that very reason 
that we discourse upon them. The facts are veil enough 
known; and another »eason why we dwell upon them is that 
we believe they mark distinct eras in the art of government and 
the progress of civilisation in India, in which Bombay has borne 
a most distinguished part. Do the Eupee Loans begin virtually 
with Forbes, and the Overland Traffic practically with Wagkorn ? 
Both these men died about the same time, the one rich and 
honoured in England,* the other also in England, poor and in 
obscurity,f Each in bis own sphere contributed something to 
the building of the commonwealth. But the glory of the one 
e.xeelleth that of the other. The fame of Forbes is local and 
temporary; but the name of Wagkorn will last to the end of 
time, or to such a time, if it ever comes, when men will cease to 
remember the benefactors of their species. 


THE HON. E. I. COMPANY’S FIRST SHROFF IN 
GUJARAT. 

After the first appearance of the preceding paper in the Bombay Gazette 
of 3rd Sept. 1881, a letter was addressed to the editor by Mr. JeveriLd 
Umiashankar Yajnik, which is reproduced here nearly entire :— 

“There is one native banker ot the time who was once well-known all 
over Gujarat and India as the Hon’ble Company’s shrot!. He Imanecd lor 
the Company on a scale of magnitude winch surprised even me Agents] ol 
the Company themselves. Unfortunately the monetary transactions ol die 
Company before the 30th June, 1813, when public loans began, hud no 
place in tlie published records of the period. 1 do not tnereforc wonder thal, 
in the absence of such published testniKnY.lt should be supposed that die 
Company received no loans from native merchants, and that the rupee loans 
actually began with Sir Charles Forbes. I have, however, seen copies ol 
letters and certificates from the Hoirble Company s Agents ot the time to 
this well-known banking firm of Sural, which show that long before Sir 
Charles Forbes’s relations with the Companv boeaii, the Companv supplied 
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